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Who wouldn't be 
proud of this gor- 
geous design copied 
fromthe best of Persian 
art. It’s Congoleum 
Pattern No. 388. In the 
6x9 foot size, the price is 
only $11.20. 
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Look for this 
Gold Seal 


Don’t buy a “cat in a bag”. 
Look for this absolute pledge 
of floor-covering quality. 
You will find this pledge 
of “Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back” pasted 
on the face of all genuine 
Congoleum. Be certain it 
is there. 










“We're becoming regular ‘home- 
bodies’. But it’s so pleasant with 
this beauty of a rug and everything, 
that I’m content to stay right here.” 


And how much time and work these 
popular rugs save, too! No more back- 
breaking sessions with broom and dust-pan. 
Just whisk ‘a damp mop over the smooth 
waterproof surface, and your rug is spotless. 


No rifted edges or turned back corners 
either. Congoleum Rugs cling to the floor 
without fastening. 


And they’re so inexpensive and durable! 


114 x3 feet $ .70 3 x 414 feet $2.10 
3 x3 feet 1.40 3x6 feet 2.80 


The pattern illustrated is made only in the sizes below. However, 
the smaller rugs can be had in colors to harmonize with it. 


6 x49 feet $11.20 9 x 1014 feet $19.10 
7144x9 feet $13.65 9x12 feet 21.85 


All prices subject to change without notice. 
lilustrated booklet {free upon request. 


ConcoLEuM CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco 
Cleveland Boston Minneapolis Kansas City 
Dallas St.Louis Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 


Gold Seal. 
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Everything that money, skill and determina- 
tion can do has been done to make this tire the 
foremost cord tire on the market. 


Scientifically designed to meet the needs of 
every road condition, it possesses great side-wall 
strength asa precaution against rut wear. The 
tread is an ideal non-skid that secures positive 
traction without “drag” on the road. The bead 


And Savage Cords are handsome. 


is unusually strong. There are from one to two 
plies of cords more in each size than is the com- 
mon practice in corresponding sizes of most 
other makes, which means greater strength and 
endurance. 


The things you want, and should demand, ina 
tire—economy, reliability, appearance—you get 
in Savage Cords. 


Their attractiveness is not 


incidental; it is an outward expression of inbuilt quality. 


THE SPRECKELS ‘“‘SAVAGE”’ TIRE COMPANY 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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Ralph Cummins, now of Los 
Angeles, knows the Western 
mountains and the Red Terrcr 
that scourges them. In “The 
Fire Fighters” he has written a 
moving story of heroism, loyalty 
and romance, with the Forest 
Service as its background. 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
rial pages should be addressed 
Editors of SuNSET MAGazIng, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 


U 


Subscription Price 
$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, 50 
cents additional; for other 
countries, $1.00 additional. In 
remitting, use postoffice or ex- 
press money orders or checks; 
currency sent in a letter should - 
be registered. The subscription 
expiration date appears each 
month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of ad- 
dress must give both the new 
and old addresses, and should 
be sent three weeks before the 

change is to take effect. 
Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second- 
class matter. 
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Use Red Crown Gasoline 








cfor Power an d Mileage 


Be 


i wy 


That your engjne shall deliver~ 


—the maximum power and the maximum 
speed it was designed to develop. 


The refining of Red Crown gasoline to make a high-quality motor 
fuel is based on a thorough scientific knowledge of the fuel require- 


ments of the automobile engine. 


These requirements have been met by the Standard Oil Company 
out of its years of experience and in accord with a policy of true 


service in its field. 


Red Crown is an all-refinery gasoline. 
It has a full and continuous chain of 
boiling points, from the low to the high, 
—a perfect chain of power. That is why 
your engine operating on Red Crown 
gasoline starts readily—picks up speed 
quickly andsmoothly—and delivers the 
maximum power and the maximum 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Calif 


speed your engine was designed to 
develop. 


Look for Standard Oil Service Stations 
and for the Red Crown sign at garages, 
service stations and other dealers. 
There you will be able to get good ser- 
vice with Red Crown gasoline. 
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"THE Wise Man 

is the one who is 
today taking advan- 
tage of the excep- 
tional investment 
offerings. Gilt edge 
securities, with the 
strongest possible 
factor of safety, can 
be bought at prices 
to yield as high as 
8%. 


tunity to invest your 


The oppor- 


money so advanta- 
geously may not 


come again foryears. 
We will be pleased 


to give you a list of 


these securities. 


Girvin & Miller, Inc. 


KOHL BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


Merchants National Bank Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 


900 State Street 
SANTA BARBARA 


National Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
SEATTLE 
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A department devoted to investments in the 
Far West. Letters requesting information 
should be add 


and should be accompanied by return postage 


























Double-Barreled Investments 


The Same Securities Produce Direct Profits 
and Help Western Development 


O you know why you invest? 
‘Isn’t it primarily because you 
want to increase your income in 


the present, and for the future 
safely lay by a constantly increasing 
principal sum ready to be drawn upon as 
the need arises? 

Correct. 

Have you ever stopped to analyze the 
reasons why you invest in this or that, 
beyond the general principles stated? 

Probably not. 

Would you like a new viewpoint on the 
whole subject of investments? A view- 
point essentially Western, one that would 
help increase your business, make your 
property more valuable, build up your 
home community, and still comply with 


| the strict requirements of successful in- 


vestment procedure? 
This viewpoint may be epitomized in 
the form of another question: Do you 


| realize the necessity of the Western 


people supplying capital for the needed 
Western developments, more especially 


| for power development?! 


It is a trite saying that whatever helps 
the community helps the individual, but 
it is applicable in full force in the matter 
of developing hydroelectric power in the 
Pacific States, and amplification of the 
argument can be made intensely inter- 
esting. 

King Kilowatt” 


Do you remember King Kilowatt? 
“King Kilowatt,” with the sub-title of 


| “More Hydroelectric Power is the Far 


West’s Most Pressing Need,” appeared 
in SunsET for June, 1920. Among other 
things it told what happens to a Cali- 
fornia community when there is not avail- 
able surplus power for new industrial de- 
velopment—happens in the way of lost 
opportunities and lost profits for the resi- 
dents as individuals. Freely quoting 
from King Kilowatt in order to drive the 
peg on which to hang the hat of the in- 
vestment phase of the question: “Why, 
every business man, every farmer, every 
mechanic in the territory ought to be for 
the increase. It helps them all. Self- 
interest ought to make them support the 


| company with their money and their in- 
| fluence. 
| an application for 2500 horsepower on 
| that new tract yesterday because we 


Didn’t we have to turn down 


have no juice left? What does that 
mean’ Ever figure it out? 


“Tt means that twenty thousand acres 
won’t be irrigated and subdivided into 
forty-acre tracts because we haven’t the 
power to pump the water. It means that 
five hundred houses and five hundred 
barns won’t be built. It means that 
the lumber and hardware dealers, the 
contractors and mechanics in this ter- 
ritory won’t have a total of two million 
dollars in business and wages. It means 
that the furniture stores are losing a 
chance to sell three hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of house furnishings to the 
new settlers, that the money the con- 
tractors, merchants and mechanics might 
get from the new settlers won’t circulate 
in the towns. 

“Well, multiply those figures by ten or 
twenty. We’ve got two thousand appli- 
cations for power on the waiting list, and 
at least six hundred of them are for new 
pumping plants. There’s more than a 
hundred thousand acres that can’t be 
irrigated and subdivided until we develop 
more power. A hundred thousand acres 
means twenty thousand new persons in 
the country, and for every new settler on 
the farm we have to have two in the city 
to handle his product and supply his 
wants. If we can get the additional 
power, we can bring at least fifty thousand 
more people into our territory. How 
many carpets, chairs, suits, hats, safety 
pins and overalls will fifty thousand persons 
buy ina year? Ten million dollars’ worth 
of new business is a low estimate for this 
crowd. We can deliver it if we can raise 
the money to build more plants.” 

A problem for the electric power com- 
pany, you say? But is it? Isn’t it as 
much your problem, if you are property 
owner, business man, or resident? The 
electric power company can solve the 
problem more expeditiously, more satis- 
factorily, if you help—and in helping the 
company you help the community and 
yourself. 


Convincing Figures 


Note the significance of these statistics: 

Pump irrigation, requiring electric cur- 
rent for cheap and efficient operation, had 
grown from less than 200,000 acres in 
1900 to more than 1,300,000 acres in 
1918; and this irrigated land, impossible 
of realization without hydroelectric power, 
supports directly and indirectly a popula- 
tion of roundly 2,000,000 people. It is 
estimated that 5,000,000 acres, pump 
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irrigated, is a reasonable expectation dur- 
ing the next twenty years. 

Until the world war hydroelectric de- 
velopment in the Far West had kept well 
in advance of the demand. But now it 
is different. Everywhere there is a de- 
mand that can not be supplied from exist- 
ing installation. 
is the situation, many thousands of acres 
were not planted to rice last year because 
the power to lift the needed water was 
not available. And yet going to waste in 
the hills of the Pacific Slope is four times 
as much undeveloped water power as all 
the rest of the country put together. 

A survey shows that California’s re- 
quirements alone for the next seven years 
will be annual additions of a minimum of 
100,000 horsepower through new con- 
struction. This will entail the invest- 
ment of new capital amounting to be- 
tween thirty and forty million dollars a 
year, or a minimum aggregate of $210,- 
000,000 for the seven-year period. Where 


is this money to come from? The power | 


companies haven’t got it. It will have 
to come from the pockets of investors. 


In California, so serious | 


Do you begin to see now why hydroelec- | 


tric securities have an investment appeal 
that you never before thought of? 

But look round a little further. Ore- 
gon and Washington need to increase 


their hydroelectric installations by at | 


least 75,000 horsepower a year, that a 
similar amount is needed by Idaho, 
Montana and Wyoming, and that Colo- 
rado requires a minimum of 40,000 addi- 
tional horsepower per annum. 

All told it will take a billion dollars of 
new capital investment to take care of 
the Far West’s hydroelectric needs before 
1930. 

That nature has done her part for this 
section of the country in providing the 
waterpower may be judged from the fact 
that Washington has potentially 125 
horsepower for every square mile within 
its boundaries, Oregon 68.4, Idaho 60.4, 
California 49.4 and Montana 28. 


New Activity 


That the United States Government, 
after many years of repression, under a 
mistaken notion of “conservation of 
natural resources,” is now ready more 
nearly to do its part, is indicated by the 
success of the first year of operation of 
the Federal Power Commission created 
by the act of June 10, 1920. For fiscal 
year ended June 30, the Commission had 
received 229 applications, aggregating 
14,675,000 horsepower, affecting 33 states, 
the District of Columbia and Alaska. 
Possibly these figures mean nothing to 
you. Well, 14,675,000 horsepower is 
75% greater than the entire present 
water power development of the United 
States, 50% greater than the combined 
water power resources of Norway and 
Sweden, and considerably in excess of the 
combined resources of Italy and France. 
By contrast Canada’s total potential 
water power is placed at 19,000,000 horse- 
power, of which 36% is in the Province of 
Quebec, but the Dominion’s total devel- 
oped is only about 850,000 horsepower. 

It should be significant to the discrimi- 
nating investor that in one year water | 
power applications, under the new act, 
were five times greater than the aggregate 
of all applications filed with the Govern- | 
ment in the preceding fifteen years. Of | 
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visions. 


investing 


The business of investing in 
bonds is bigger than technical pro- 
Back of it all, under it all, 
through it all, runs the larger pur- 
pose of safe investment—the ad- 
vancement of human progress. By 


made to serve a good and useful 
purpose for yourself and for others. 


Assured safety is combined with at- 
tractive yields in bonds described in our 
“Investment Opportunities of Today.” 
A postcard request will bring you a 
copy of this folder without™obligation. 


BLYTH, WITTER. & CO. 





THERE’ S AoosLN SAFE INVESTMENT 


Civic 


IMPROVEMENT 


THE SCHOOLS your children attend, 
the parks in which you ride, your 
city water system, your public 
buildings, 
the good of safe investment in sound 
munic pal bonds. 


your bridges—these are 


in bonds your money is 














NEW YORK 
61 Broadway 


LOS ANGELES 
Trust & Savings Bldg. 





SAN FRANCISCO 
Merchants Exchange 


SEATTLE 
812 Second Ave. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Yeon Bidg. 








f CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


“Water Is Wealth” in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general fa Write 
for free bookiet, Department 8s, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 








HELP WANTED 


*sautomobile Owners, Garagemen, Mechan- 

ice. bs airmen. send for free copy of our current 

t contains helpful, instructive information 

= “overhauling. ignition troubles, wiring, car- 

buretors, storage batteries, etc. Over 120 pages " 

illustrated. Send for free copy somee. Automobile 
Digest, 544 Butler _— Cincinna 











Earn $250 a mo. expenses paid, as Railway 
Traffic Inspector, outdoors, local or traveling. 
Start at $110 monthly, mre guaranteed after 
3 months, spare time stu Med 2a i, 4 Free Book- 
is, - -70 Standard Busines Traini ., Buffalo, 





Big Money and Fast Sales. Every owner 
buys Gold Initials for his auto. You charge $1.50; 
make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. rite for 


particulars and free samples. American Monogram 


Co., Dept. 173, East Orange, New Jersey. 





SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 





Wanted—Men and women ambitious to | 
make money writing Stories and Photopiays. Send | 


tor wonderful Free Book that tells how. Authors’ 
Press, Dept. 132, Auburn, N. Y. 


SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 





Editorial Service for writers, embracing 
criticism, revision, \ypewstiine, marketing. Not 
advic mechanical correction, but 
conscientious, individual service. H. K. Ellingson. 
Box 523, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 





Stories, Poems, Plays, ete., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau, 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 





Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. Prompt Atten- 
tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Cu., 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Patents—Send for free book. Contains valu- 
able information for inventors. Send sketch of 
your invention for Free Opinion - its —- 
nature. Prompt service. (Tw 4 
| gaa. by ay 3 & Talbert, 444 albert 1 Bldg.. 

ashington, D. C. 





Patents. Send for free Booklet. miapest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. Send 

model or drawing for examination and Sen 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 624 F St., 
Washington, D. C. 
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From 
Marceaux's 
Masterpiece, 
Berne, 

Switzerland 


Anywhere +: Everywhere 
The Round World ’Round 


On the sands of Sahara, or at a 
Ritz Hotel—in all lands, at home or 
abroad, or sailing the Seven Seas 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


DOLLARS—STERLING—FRANCS 
are always good as good American gold 


Acceptable everywhere. The insured money of 
all nations. Guard your travel funds against 
theft or loss. 

Convenient, simple, safe, these “‘sky-blue” 
financial passports command the service and 
attention of th of repr atives of a 
great International, Financial and Travel or- 
ganization. 


For sale at Express Offices or Banks 


For all journeys secure your steamship tickets, 
hotel reservations and itineraries, or plan your 
cruise or tour through the American Express 
Travel Department. 


American Express Company 
65 Broadway, New York 


International Banking—Shipping—Traveland 











Foreign Trade 








$20.00 


BILL 































For Every Church Society 


During the next three months 
SUNSET is making a most gener- 
ous offer to every church in need 
of money. This surpasses in liber- 
ality our previous offers to churches 
and is so attractive that it is just 
like finding twenty dollar bills. 


If you belong to any Church 
Society, Sunday School, Club, etc., 
don’t fail to write us for particulars 
of our $20.00 cash offer to every 
Church or Society wishing to raise 
money by the simplest and pleas- 
antest method. This offer is also 
open to schools and lodges. Send- 
ing for information does not obli- 
gate you in the slightest degree. 


Address: Church Help Dept., Sun- 
set Magazine, San Francisco, Calif. 











! 
| the applications for nearly fifteen million 
| horsepower only about one-seventh com- 
prised within 28 projects have been acted 
on; and of the 229 applications in the first 
year final action was taken on only 47, of 
which nine were rejections. Yet the per- 
mits issued under the Act amount to as 
much in horsepower as all permits issued 
by all of the Executive Departments in 
the ten years preceding passage of the 
Federal Water tt Act. 

What do these figures—so obviously 
stupendous—mean? Is it a “boom”, 
skyrocketing, exciting, a gambling mania 
that has suddenly taken possession of the 
people? Quite the contrary. It simply 
means that the Government has at last 
decided to unlock one of the doors that 
for so long barred the people from utiliz- 
ing in a practical and constructive way 
the gifts of the Almighty; that respon- 
sible engineering counsel has advised 
“filing” on claims pending investigation 
and financing. In making public the re- 
sults of its first year’s work, the Federal 
Water Power Commission, expressly 
points out that the applications do not 
mean that construction or development 
will necessarily follow. 


Your Protection 


The point—for the investor—is that 
hydroelectric development is to be a big 
| thing, that securities based upon such 
| development are bound to become both 
| popular and a very definite and important 
| segment to the investment structure. 
| _ Right here, I suppose, is where you ask: 
| But isn’t there too much competition 
here? Isn’t the thing being overdone? 
Not so. Investors in the securities of 
power companies have a_ protection 
| against just that contingency that the 
average run of investors in the average 
run of securities do not have. The fact 
is to be emphasized that the various 
Public Utility Commissions of the Far 
Western States, and more especially that 
one functioning in California, have 
adopted the official attitude—as a matter 
of good public policy—of excluding com- 
petition from the field which is already 
| adequately served by a utility. In other 
words, they guarantee a free field, with- 
out the distressing competition so fre- 
quently seen in other lines of endeavor, 
plus adequate rates, so long as the utility 
renders efficient service, at reasonable 
| rates. It follows that if a well located 
utility thus protected is properly financed 
| and efficiently managed, its securities 
should be in the very front rank of con- 
servative investments. 
| Hydroelectric securities as investments 
will be better known five years from now. 

In ten years they will be widely distrib- 

uted. Tt is not unreasonable to expect 

them to take the place of railroad securi- 
| ties as “the most desirable” in popular 

estimation—but that is a discussion of 
| its own, to be taken up later, for it is as 

novel as it is inevitable if changing in- 
| vestment fundamentals are to be chroni- 
| cled. 

The investor who is thoughtful, con- 
servative and discriminating should begin 
the study of hydroelectric securities. 
They are the coming thing. In many 
ways they are unique. Not only is a 
high income yield to be had, but their 
purchase will add to the investor’s busi- 
ness and enhance the value of whatever 
property he may own. 

















Were 
Looking 
for 


Live Ones 


BOYS, we have an 
offer that will open 
your eyes. 


Ask us about it. 


White on a postal: 
“Tell me how 


SUNSET boys 


make money.” 


Send it to SUNSET 
MAGAZINE, San 


Francisco. 


Begin now and have 

spending money for 

school days—and for 
Christmas 


Do It Now! 
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FIRST! 


For three generations the name of the 
First National Bank has stood for finan- 
cial strength, solidity and permanence 
in the minds of American people. 


It has retained its enviable. position be- 
cause, founded:and operated by citizens 
of yourown community for local advance- 
ment, it has been vigilantly protected by 
the United States Government as an 
integral part of its Monetary System. 


Today there are 4,326 First National 
Banks in America, 314 of them located 
on the Pacific Coast.” There is a First 
National Bank conveniénit to you—use it. 


The First National Magazine is an 
educational, human interest publica- 
tion for all the family. Ask for your 
copy at your First National Bank. 
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TRADE MARK 





This advertisement placed by the First National Extension Service, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 








Every 
Man 

Wants 
Comfort Fifi) 








¢ HM Ho off 
Thousands Wear 


( Nae-aay or EXCELLO 


RUBBERLESS eee NDERS 
Always elastic—Phosphor Bronze, Rustless 
Springs give the stretch. Norubberto rot and 
wear out. Slip-loop back gives easy action. 
Once adjusted, always right. 
“A Full Year’s Wear Guaranteed in Every Pair” 
Suspenders ...... 75c  Corset’*Sew-Ons”’ per pr. 50c 
Men's Garters...50c | Hose Supporters, all sizes 25c 
Ask Your Dealer. If he hasn't them, send direct, 
iving dealer'sname. Insist on Nu-Way or Excello. 
k for G Label d to buckle. 


Nu-Way Strech Suspender Co., Mfrs., Adrian Mich. 





















ROCKABYE WALKER 


For Tiny Toddlers 


A remarkably safe, 
strong walker. Can’t 
tip over. Strong steel 
frame. Canvas seat re- 
movable for washing. 


The best Walker made 
for the price. 
At your dealer’s or by 


mail, $2 50. Ask for 
Rock-a-Bye Catalog. 
PERFECTION MFG COMPARY, 











[K — Skin Smooth, Firm, Fresh 
— Youthful Looking 


To dispel the tell-tale lines of 
age, illness or worry—to over- 
come flabbiness and improve facial 
contonr-—thave § is nothing quite so 
good as p! 


Senlanal SAXOLITE 


Effective for wrinkles, crowsfeet, 

enlarged res etc., cause it 

“tightens” and tunes the skin and 

. underlying tissue. No harm to ten- 

derest skin. Get an ounce package, 

follow the simple directions—see what just one appli- 
cation will do. Sold at all drug stures. 
















FREE! 


Send today for a free 
sample copy. 


Each issue is chock full 
ef clean, inspiring sto- 
ries by the very best 
boys’ writers, pictures 
by prominent photogra- 

ers, illustrations by leading artists. Beautiful 
big pages with covers in colors. Every feature, 
department, story or article in the magazine will 
be wholesome and helpful as well as interesting. 

THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE will give you entertain- 
ment, instruction and the inspiration to accom- 
plish big things. It is filled with the kind of matter 
that delights boys’ hearts and makes good citizens. 

Drop us a line today. We want you to read THE 
Boys’ MAGAZINE—the liveliest, ‘‘peppiest” and 
best boys’ periodical in America. Remember we'll 
send you a copy absolutely free. Address 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 
2644 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 


(THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is on sale at all 
news-stands, 15c a copy) 
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Readers, Gentle and Otherwise 


From One Who Teaches 
Berkeley, Calif. 


I wish to commend the article by Rich- 
ard Bentinck on the dangers of the pres- 
ent-day movies to our youth. He sees 
clearly and voices convincingly a situa- 
tion which threatens to bring dire results 
during the next decade or two, if some- 
thing is not done to prevent. 

The public in general, it is to be feared, 
is not yet awake to the insidious but uni- 
versal evil that is deadening the mental 
acumen, weakening the moral stamina 
and giving to the growing generation a 
warped and erroneous slant on life. But 
we public school teachers know that the 
danger is a very real one, for we find our- 
selves called upon to constantly admin- 
ister an antidote for the poison that the 
child is imbibing night after night in the 
guise of amusement. We find it neces- 
sary to overcome the mental inertia and 
rouse the flagging interest in common- 
place duties and lessons in the young 
movie fan. 

May some effective means of protec- 
tion be found and adopted before the 
citizens of the future are too deeply 
scarred by a thing which came upon them 
while their parents and protectors slept. 

L. F. Stocum. 


From One Who Exhibits 
Mill Valley, Cal. 


In answer to your request for renewal 
of my subscription, will say, as I am in- 
terested in the Motion Picture business, I 
can not see my way clear to pay you any 
more money, to fan the flame to consume 
my bread and butter. In reply to your 
article on censorship, would suggest that 
you keep your children home. We do 
not cater to children, nor does any other ex- 
hibitor. Wecater only to adults. ‘People 
who live in glass houses should never 
throw stones.” Photoplays usually come 
from stories in magazines. Why, then, 
are they so beneficial to the child’s mind 
in the magazine and so detrimental on the 
screen? One story now running in your 
magazine, namely “Devil’s Spawn’—if 
you think it a good story let your children 
read it. I would not let mine. If this 
story was to be placed on the screen in 
your neighborhood—now just be honest— 
would you send your children? 


Mrs. E. R. Nicuots. 





Endorsement 


Stanford University, Calif. 

I have been actively interested in the 
welfare of our Indians since 1867 and for 
most of the years since on duty as an 
army officer in connection with their 
management; suggested, built up and 
conducted the school at Carlisle for twen- 
ty-five years, beginning 1879. I want to 


give you my hearty endorsement of your 
articles from an Indian school teacher. 
She is revealing through your columns the 
truth in regard to them. ‘And the truth 
shall make us free.” R.H. Pratt, 
Brig. General, U. S. A., Retired. 


The Other Side 


Phoenix, Ariz. 

I wish to say something about the 
Indian School question. 

While no doubt many schools are badly 
managed, still there are Indian young 
men who are proud of their schools, grad- 
uates who have little or nothing to say 
against their schools, even after they 
have been out in the world and associated 
with white college men. 

While careless indifferent government 
school management ought to be exposed, 
do you not think that some professor or 
teacher from some of the more efficiently 

managed schools should give an insight 
into their schools, through your excellent 
magazine? 

I am not in touch with the faculty or 
management of any of the Indian Schools 
at present, but hope that you will be able 
to get some one who knows the great 
value of the good government schools to 
the Indians to present the other side of 
the subject. 

I have talked with several boys from 
the Phoenix governmeht school. They 

rank fairly well in appearance and intelli- 
gence with many white boys. 
OpHELIA Pusey. 


Aussie and Yankee 
Adelaide, South Australia 


An Austral-American item of peculiar 
interest was published in The Register on 
Tuesday, a reprinted article from SuNsET, 
a prominent and ably conducted magazine 
published in California. Although not 
strictly intended to be anything but com- 
ment on Australian conditions, the article 
contained some assertions of alleged facts 
which were under an obligation to the 
writer's fancy, and which certainly de- 
serve to be regarded as news items. 
Probably, however, the contribution 
could not be bettered as a typical example 
of the highest class of breezy Yankee 
journalistic criticism; and no apology 1 is 
needed for the use of the word “Yankee.” 
The Japanese are mightily offended if 
called “Japs,” but the average American 
is rather fond than otherwise of the ap- 
pellation Yankee. 

The author of the article, Mr. John 
Russell, seems to be under the impression 
that “Aussie” is a generally accepted 
nickname for Australians, and he would 
doubtless be surprised if he were informed 
of its extreme youth. Australians, at any 
rate, learn from him with a genuine sense 
of discovery that “Aussies” are jealous of 


“Yanks,” and querulous and unfair in 
their allusions to them. 

Are Australians really antipathetic to 
the American people? If so, they have 
not hitherto been aware of the fact. 
Flamboyant pictures of Yankee prowess 
during the war into which the United 
States entered so drearily late may have 
tended to prejudice Australian opinion, 
but this impression, if it existed, was a 
mere passing phase. It may be true that 
on the battlefields the Yankee liked the 
Aussie better than the Aussie liked the 
Yankee; but it would be impossible in 
fairness to deduce from that any generali- 
zations concerning race antipathy. 

Our present American critic is well 
justified in several caustic paragraphs, 
some of which satirize our ridiculous sen- 
sitiveness to outside opinion. Earlier 
censors have described Australians as like 
spoiled children in this respect; and, even 
if that judgment be too extreme, there 
can not be any honest denial of the weak- 
ness indicated.. It may seem to be a con- 
tradiction of terms to say that Austra- 
lians are easy going and lighthearted, and 
yet take themselves too seriously; but 
there is no necessary inconsistency in the 
terms. The writer’s cynical reminder 
that, while themselves resenting criticism, 
the people of the Commonwealth are 
among the most unsparing critics of out- 
siders, probably suggests chiefly that 
Australians are annoyed instead of pitiful 
because other people not only can not be 
like us, but actually don’t always appear 
to want to be as like us as they are able 
to be.—Editorial in The Register. 


Answered by Mail 


Ft. Bayard, N. M. 

I notice in the SuNseT Macazine May 
issue an article pertaining to Aussie. I 
would like very much to know what 
country it is, and what place could I sail 
from to reach there? What would the 
fare be by the nearest route? 

Max Lomax. 


The Doctor's Diagnosis 
That able monthly Sunset has an edi- 
torial department, “The Pulse of the 
West” which is well worth reading with 
especial care. Fresno Republican. 


A High Compliment 


Nottingham, England. 

I think I like your “Pulse of the West” 
almost better than any other feature. I 
wish we had British editorials as sanely 
written. If we had perhaps we shouldn’t 
be making such a ghastly mess of Ireland 
and be cock-a-whooping all over Ger- 
many. B. A. ABEL. 


Better Acquainted 
New York City. 


l am writing to compliment you upon 
your magazine. I obtained from it a new 
and valuable insight into the West and 
feel a closer acquaintance with its in- 
habitants. B. B. STERN. 


A Matter of Opinion 


Albuquerque, New Mex. 
I pay no tribute to men or publications 
that libel New Mexico. 
Your attacks upon the people of this 
state are wholly unwarranted and a dis- 


grace to your publication. 
A. B. McMrten. 
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Another Big Feature 


Clare Sheridan’s American Diary 


"TH clever diary,from the time of Samuel Pepys to Margot Asquith, 

has always: attracted the largest share of human attention. To 
come into close contact with remarkable people, with the leaders of 
society and government, is an experience granted to comparatively 
few; but of these few, literally not one in a thousand has the gift of 
reporting what he or she has seen. Mrs. Clare Sheridan, as an observer 
and diarist, is one of the elect. Her book, “Mayfair to Moscow” 
proved this to an astonished and highly diverted public, some of whom 
did not know whether to be shocked or delighted by her engaging 
narrative of her trip from England to Moscow with Kamenev, her 
life in the Guest House under the rule of the Bolshevik commissars, 
her portraits of Lenine, Trotzky and others, whom she sculped in 
enduring busts, the while she made mental notes of every eccentricity 
and personal trait they possessed. 


“Close-ups” of American Leaders 


Now Clare Sheridan, after visits in New York, Pittsburgh, Washing- 
ton and finally Mexico City, writes for Metropolitan her impressions 
of the people she met on this side of the Atlantic. A woman of society 
in England, a cousin of Winston Churchill, the English statesman, she 
stepped easily into the higher social circles in America. Wath just the 
right amount of frankness, sparing no detail, she describes her visits into 
the homes of the Vanderbilts, the Whitneys, the Otto Kahns, the Morgans, 
and her adventures in Washington society. What Clare Sheridan makes 
of New York life is worth knowing because it satisfies our curiosity about 
the metropolis of America. 


Beginning with the memoirs of Joseph Pulitzer, which were followed 
by the autobiography of Anna Howard Shaw, then the life of Maria 
Botchkereva, Raymond Robins’ Story, and finally the memoirs of 
Margot Asquith, the Metropolitan has presented within the last few 
years a brilliant and sparkling list of intimate memoirs of world inter- 
est. Clare Sheridan’s American diary is a worthy successor to those 
which have gone before. 


In announcing this feature, beginning in October Metropolitan, out 
September 15th, the Metropolitan offers a magazine story which no 
one who keeps in the current of the affairs of the day can afford to miss. 
25 cents at your newsstand, or send us $3.00 for a year’s subscription. 


Metropolitan 
H. F. Whigham, Publisher 
432 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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Don C F ail to read the remarkable list of BARGAIN 
OFFERS in the advertisement on page 75 of this issue. Every 
offer is a real MONEY SAVER. See page 75. 
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Los Angeles, 4th and Main 
Under New Management 
—We cater only to people of 

refinement. 
—Quiet luxury and good taste 
characterize our service. 
—Our rates are reasonable. 
—Our location central. 
—Our cafe unexcelled. 


Good Music 


Boggs Hotel Co. 


Ross N. BOGGS-PRESWENTcMANAGER. 














REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all] parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
hipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FRBIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bidg., — hese = a Bldg., Les Angeles 


Alaska Building, Sea 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Bos =. Old South Building 


Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 


New York Cincinnati 


a FREE —~ 
A GUIDE TO CALIFORNIA 


SENT UPON REQUEST 


INFORMATION 
RES ERVATIONS 


FOR ALL 
PACIFIC COAST 


HOTELS 222 RESORTS 
finerican Shave Sureau 


LosANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
SI7SO SPRING St. G85 PIARKET SL. 

















See New State Park 
Top O’ the World 
Scenic Mt. Diable Trip 


SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS 


Leave San Francisco 9:40 a. m. 
Leave Oakland . .10:10 a.m. 


Round Trip $3.50 
Including War Tax 


Mt. Diablo Sightseeing Stage 
and 
San Francisco-Sacramento Railroad Co. 














ARMY BARGAINS ' 


BRAND NEW 
Cordovan Leather Puttees...$4.50 pr. 
U.S.Marine Wool Blankets... 3.00¢a. 
O.D.Wool Shirts_................ 715 ea. 











O.D.Cotton Shirts_................ ~ 1.00 ea. 
Officers’ Belted Raincoats..... 4.85 ea. 
O.D.Khaki Trousers... _ 1.75 pr. 


Hermann’s U.S. Army Shoes 4.85 pr. 
Hermann’s U.S. Navy Shoes 5.25 pr. 
Officers’ Cordovan Shoes...... 5.15 pr. 
U.S.A. Ponchos........... 1.95 ea. 
Excellent Quality Hip Boots 3.85 pr. 
Add postage to above prices. Send 2e 
8 ‘all Bargain Catalog No. 78. 

stamp Zor F refunded if not Satisfied, 


AILANTA ARMY STORES INC. 


5541 MARIETTA sr. 
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Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 


address plainly written. 








Land Sales and Jobs 


The Service Bureau has of late received 

many communications containing detailed 
descriptions of dairy farms, orchards, 
stock ranches and other farm properties 
offered for sale, with the request that 
these descriptions be published or brought 
to the attention of prospective buyers. 
We appreciate the compliment paid the 
Service Bureau through these numerous 
requests, but we beg our friends to re- 
member that the functions of the Service 
Bureau are limited to the dissemination 
of information, that in the nature of 
things it can not undertake to act as sales 
agent or clearing house for ranch prop- 
erty. 
Occasionally the Service Bureau will 
publish a description of land that is for 
sale, but only when the owner is not only 
willing to be content with practically 
nothing down, but also declares his will- 
ingness to assist the buyer financially 
until he is on his feet. Bona fide offers of 
this kind will continue to be published 
from time to time for the same reason 
that SuNsET has consistently championed 
the Elwood Mead plan of state coloniza- 
tion, because these offers give the man 
with small means and much grit a chance 
to succeed, the seller’s personal profit not 
entering into the transaction. 

The Service Bureau also -regrets the 
necessity of having to announce that it 
can not undertake to find positions or to 
give information concerning employment 
opportunities in the Far West. ‘To col- 
lect and keep on hand authentic, up-to- 
date information on employment condi- 
tions in a territory covering nearly half 
the United States, is a task far beyond 
the Service Bureau’s modest scope. What 
the Federal Government has so far failed 
to do, no publication could hope to ac- 
complish through its unaided efforts. 


A Doubting Thomas 


Q. Is it really true that there is still a 
chance for the man with little money to 
make a go of it on a farm in the West? 
I have always thought I would like to go 
to Oregon and get hold of a piece of good 
land that I could improve and live on and 
be independent 1 in five or six years, but I 
don’t know how to go about it and I don’t 
believe the things they say in the land 
advertisements. Iamalmost forty. My 
wife and I have been hard workers for 
fifteen years together, but we don’t seem 
to get ahead half as fast as we ought to. 
We've got $1800 saved up and we were 
both brought up ona farm. Where could 
I find out about how to make a start in 
the West?—L. B. D., Inp1anapo is, INp. 

A. Read the article “How I Acquired 
My Little Farm” on page 42 of this issue. 
That will answer your question in part. 
During the next year we shall publish a 
number of other articles on the same sub- 
ject by men and women who actually suc- 
ceeded in becoming independent, starting 


with very little cash, but paying for their 
land, improving it and making it valuable 
through hard work, hard thinking and 
perseverance. These stories of actual 
experiences will give you a far better pic- 
ture of Western farm conditions than an 
outsider and onlooker could paint for you. 


A Chance for a Good Farmer 


Q. We have a fruit ranch in a very 
good part of Sonoma county, California, 
with redwoods and running water, fifteen 
acres in fruit, cherries, Gravenstein apples 
and family orchard. Very rich soil, 
gravity water in garden, all that is needed. 
But what we can not get is a decent man. 
Could you put me in touch with a farmer 
that has a little means (money saved) 
then we will know that he has worked and 
can work and make a ranch pay. We 
will give him about his own terms. We 
have auto, horse, cow and implements 
but can not find a man that knows how 
to farm. Would rather have an eastern 
farmer if possible. Have ranch house of 
three rooms with sink and water and 
stove in kitchen.—W. I. G., FREESTONE, 
CALIFORNIA. 

A. We are publishing this inquiry in 
the hope - enabling the right man to 
make use of - opportunity. Letters 
addressed to 1'é, care of SUNSET 
MAGAZINE aia a San Francisco, 
California, will be forwarded to the in- 
quirer if extra two-cent stamp is enclosed. 


Bees and Cooperation 


Q. Inotice your advice to land seekers 
in the SunseT Macazine. You might 
do well to direct a few people to this sec- 
tion provided they are the kind that 
should come. 

There is a chance here for able-bodied 
men of small means who either under- 
stand the bee-keeping business or are not 
too old to learn. There is plenty of bee 
pasture here that yields enormously of 
mesquite and catclaw honey. The whole 
country is covered with these honey-pro- 
ducing shrubs, some of which approach 
the size of trees. A few people here keep 
bees and have all made money by it. 
Most of them got their stock of bees by 
capturing wild bees—tame bees that 
ee away—in the mountains near- 


"The climate here is mild. One can live 
in a tent all the year round. Wood is all 
about you—the brush and its roots. A 
small place enclosed to keep cattle out 
suffices for the apiary. One can set the 
hives in the shade of the brush. A pair 
of ponies and a wagon or a car are needed 
to go to town in or to haul water if 
necessary. 

To buy land one will need about ten 
dollars for each acre. Some rough land 
near the mountains can still be had for 
homesteading. It will do for bee-keeping. 
But such free land is likely to be near 
— other apiarist or near too many wild 

ees 
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Nobody can live in town and make | 
money keeping bees. One has to live | 
where the honey is. And you can’t hire 
everything done while you loaf round a | 
pool hall and absorb cold drinks. But if | 
you are willing and able to get out and | 


work at it, you can make good here in the 
bee business. 


The elevation is 3758 feet. The rain- | 


fall is 14 inches average, most of it in 
uly, August and in the winter months. 

o rain falls at all in May and June when 
the bloom is on the brush. 

No one should come who does not have 
enough money to get the things needed 
and to live on till the honey begins to 
come in. One with a team and wagon 


and $500 or a car and the money can | 
make it on a homestead if located far | 


enough from competitors for bee pasture. 
If locating in the open valley one should 
have enough more to buy as much as forty 
acres of land—about $400. I will answer 
questions from intending settlers if they 
will enclose postage. 

Another chance is here for farming, 
dairying or fruit growing without large 
capital by codperating with several others 
and buying a 160-acre tract. It is more 
economical to take the land in 160-acre 
units because a well to irrigate 160 acres 


costs no more than a well for a smaller | 


acreage. Four men on one quarter sec- 
tion with a partnership well can make 


good here if they will work. The only | 


drawback is the expense of getting a well. 


They have to be round 550 feet deep and | 
cost a lot—about $2500 complete with | 
pump, engine and soon. The water rises | 
to within 50 feet of the surface. There | 
seems to be plenty of it. Some wells flow | 
a little. Our rainfall (14 inches) makes | 
less pumping needed. Much of this land | 
—some in every tract—can be flooded | 


with the run-off very easily. 

We can grow anything grown in Cali- 
fornia except citrus fruit. We produce 
cotton, corn and any grain, alfalfa does 
well on the softer land. Grapes do well 
without irrigation if given room enough. 

Good land can be had from $10 up to 
$25 per acre—the difference in price is 
due more to location than to quality of 
the soil. The soil is all sandy but por- 
tions are somewhat tough when wet and 
hard when dry. 

Several people with combined capital 
sufficient to buy and irrigate a tract of 
160 acres here ought to do as well as any- 
where and it will cost them much less 
than anywhere I know of. Four men 
with $5000 between them and all workers 
could do all right. They could put in a 
part of the land at a time, increasing the 
cultivated area as fast as they were able. 

We need more settlers badly, and I 
would be glad to answer inquiries for all 
who enclose postage. You might inves- 
tigate this section with profit to yourself 
and your readers who are interested in 
getting homes in the West.—C. G. B., 
Bowle, ARIZONA. 


A. The Service Bureau will gladly | 
forward letters requesting additional in- | 
formation concerning the Bowie district | 


in Arizona, provided four cents in postage 
is enclosed. 
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She’s never mentioned it—those early 
days when every hardship was charged 
against the time you’d “make it up to 
her.” 


But, when are you going to do it? 






Right now, you’re only a few hours 
distant by delightful travel from your 
dreamed-of-home by summer seas at 
San Diego, California’s modern, harbor 
city. 














Roses in January as in June, miles of 
flower garlanded homes overlooking 
blue bay and sparkling ocean, and all 
the active, joyous enterprise of 90,000 
hospitable residents, make this the ideal 
city for your permanent home. 


The San Diego-California Club, an 
organization of 1,000 citizens, will wel- 
come you. You'll find immediate 
friends. 





Basking in its delightful sunshine, 
you'll store up new enthusiasm in each 





Through Pullman 
service is operated 


between San Diego : : 

pik Cihanne ever succeeding day of motoring, launch 
the new San Diego i j i 
ape Railway parties, golf, hunting, sea bathing, or 
in connection with exploration in the great flower courted 


the Rock Island and 
Southern Pacific 
“Golden State Lim- ‘ 4 
ited”. A delightful Every day is an adventure in hap- 
mild climate tri : 
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Valley and magnifi- 
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This booklet 
tells @ Won- 
derful story 
Sign the coupon 
and get it free by 
return mail. 


San Dieco-Cairornia Civ, 302 Spreckels Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 
Gentlemen: I should like to read your fascinating story of San 
Diego, California. Please send me your free booklet. 
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2 least seventy million hands let, shampoo, nursery and fine 
and thirty-five million faces are laundry. 

washed three or more times every 
day with Ivory Soap. 











Only a soap that leaves nothing to 
be desired could become so fixed 


A simple matter to be sure, —this a part of our daily lives. Let 
keeping the hands and face feel- just one of Ivory’s qualities be 
ing and looking right—a mere lacking and it soon would be 
part of the day’s routine,— yet classed as simply another soap 
when you stop to think of it, how among the many that may claim 
well it proves the all-round ex- the honor of our acquaintance 
cellence of Ivory Soap and its temporarily but not our life-long 
all-round suitability for bath, toi- every-day friendship. 


- In Ivory is found every one of 

, the seven qualities that soap 

should have to be safe and effi- 

cient—and must have to be per- 

manently acceptable for any and 

all ‘uses. Abundant lather, easy 

rinsing, mildness, purity, white- 

ness, fragrance, “it floats’”—no 

one can ask more of soap, no one 
should be satisfied with less. 





















Whenever soap comes in contact 
with the skin—use Ivory. 
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SCOPYRIONT 1021 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO.. CiNCINNAT! 


IVORY SOAP .. (082) . 993% PURE 


FLOATS 
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The 


The Consequences If President Harding’s November con- 
of Roosevelt’s ference fails to achieve results, the re- 
Worst Mistake sponsibility for such failure will have to 
be shouldered by the representatives of 
two nations, Japan and France. Like the rest of the 
world, the common people of these countries fervently de- 
sire assured peace, stability and a chance to improve their 
condition by steady, productive work, but the minds of 
Japanese and French militarists and politicians are filled 
with grandiose schemes of conquest and aggrandizement, 
schemes that will come to naught if there is real disarma- 
ment, if European and Asiatic problems are to be settled 
on a basis of justice and good-will. 
Since the invitation to the conference specifically includes 
a discussion of Pacific problems and since China has been 
asked to participate, Japan will most certainly bring up the 
question of “racial equality”. In these pages the opinion 
has been expressed repeatedly that official Japan is inten- 
tionally keeping alive the irritation over the status of its 
nationals on the Pacific Coast in order to use the issue for 
trading purposes. Had Roosevelt settled the issue thir- 
teen years ago by allowing an extension of the Chinese 
Exclusion Act to cover the Japanese, the problem would 
have been solved, Japan 


| Pulse of the West 


Washington state convention of the American Legion is 
memorializing Congress and the President, demanding im- 
mediate, complete and permanent exclusion of all Japanese. 
When the number of Japanese in Washington grew despite 
the Gentlemen’s Agreement, Washington realized from first- 
hand knowledge why California was so insistent upon ex- 
clusion. 

The American Legion went even farther. It served no- 
tice on Congress that should the nation fail to act, the in- 
dividual states of the Far West are bound to take the matter 
in their own hands. The Legion convention also reiterated 
the suggestion made in these pages that the only way in 
which to prevent racial conflict in the future was to deport 
all Japanese now resident in the Far West after fully in- 
demnifying them for all their holdings, possessions and 
enterprises. 

Thanks to the heavy yellow immigration under the Gen- 
tlemen’s Agreement, the Japanese problem can no longer 
be solved by stopping the leaks. Thousands of Hawaiian- 
born Japanese will shortly be entitled to come to the main- 
land and on the mainland the prolific yellow families are 
increasing in size with portentous rapidity. Even if de- 
portation and indemnification cost half a billion, the price 

would be cheap compared 





would be minus a diplomatic 
trump to be used at the ex- 
pense of China. 

But it is not too late. 
Firm insistence on Japanese 
exclusion should be the policy 
of the American delegates. 
After all, the protection of 
the Far West is more impor- 
tant than the integrity of 
China, though thete is not 
the slightest necessity for 
sacrificing either. 


U U 


How Much Will Deportation 
of All Japanese Cost? 


Some years ago Puget Sound 
and Western Washington be- 
came very impatient with 
the constant anti-Japanese 
agitation in California. They 
could not understand the 
endless fuss to the south. 
Very few Japanese had then 
drifted into Washington. 
Today Washington, like 
California, Arizona, Texas, 
Colorado and Nebraska, has 
a law barring the Japanese 














with the results of a perma- 
nent race problem in the 
West. 


U U 


Racial Equality a Myth 
When Grass is Short 


A year ago the white canta- 
loupe pickers in the Turlock, 
California, district asked 35 
cents a crate for picking and 
packing the melons. Almost 
a thousand of the white 
pickers lost out when gangs 
of Japanese came along and 
offered to render the same 
service for 25 cents a crate. 
The white men departed, 
muttering, to seek other 
jobs. 

This year the white pickers 
asked 25 cents a crate. The 
Japanese underbid them by 
1o cents or forty per cent. 
Allother fruit-harvesting jobs 
were filled; there was no 
other work for the displaced 
white men to do. So the 
mob forcibly deported sev- 
eral hundred of the Japanese. 











from the purchase or lease of 
agricultural land. Also, the 


The Banyan Tree 


In boom times the Japanese 
will ask for as much pay as 
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INTERNATIONAL 
The Pacific Coast of late has had more than its share of ship disasters. 
This striking picture shows the burning of the Tokuyo Maru 
off the Oregon shore. Other wrecked vessels include 
the Governor, the Alaska and the San Juan 


the white man. When work is scarce, the Japanese will 
invariably underbid the white worker. When this happens, 
the slumbering racial hostility is bound to burst into flame. 

On the horizon there is no indication of returning boom 
times. 


U U 


The Volga basin and the Asiatic plains to 
the east thereof are in eruption again. 
Since the dawn of history this region has 
sent forth to the west and south a succes- 
sion of nomadic tribes, among them the Aryans who now 
rule the world. Since the invasion by the hordes of Tamer- 
lane in the fourteenth century the region has been compara- 
tively quiet, but now the millions that inhabit it are in mo- 
tion again, fleeing from the scourges of hunger and pestil- 
ence. 

Now that the Bolshevik rulers of Russia have complied 
with Secretary Hoover’s demands, have liberated the 
American prisoners and opened the country to American 
relief workers, what shall be our attitude toward the mil- 
lions of starving Russians? We have millions of unem- 
ployed, oceans of distress at home. Shall our failure to re- 
lieve the needy here be our excuse to let the Volga districts 
become depopulated? 

Suppose the czar had remained in power, suppose Russia 
had recuperated rapidly and had for the last three years 
exported almost its normal quantity of grain, meat and 
dairy products. What would have become of the European 
market for our surplus grain, meat and milk? How much 
lower would the prices our farmers received for their prod- 
ucts have gone? 

In part the distress of Russia meant and still means more 


Russia’s Famine 
Helps American 
Farm Producers 
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profit or less loss to our producers. In feeding the Russians 
America is merely paying a moral debt. 

Furthermore, outside of Japan Russia is the only great 
power that doesn’t owe us two or three billions. 


U U 


The Far West Thanks to the drouth in large parts of 
Gains by Short Europe, Africa and Asia with the resultant 
, POOr crops, famine, distress and disease, 

it begins to look as though the hundred 
and ten million Americans will be able to enjoy life this fall 
and winter. Poor crops in the rest of the world mean good 
prices for the fair American harvest, and when the American 
farmer starts buying again, the entire industrial machine 
will gain speed. 

By a similar series of events the fruit growers of the Far 
West are doing far better than they had expected this year. 
Though the canneries have not taken the usual amount of 
fruits, berries and vegetables, the markets for fresh produce 
held up remarkably well and absorbed a large part of the 
surplus at reasonable prices. The cantaloupe growers of 
California, Arizona and Colorado shipped the largest num- 
ber of carloads on record and sold them at prices very close 
to last year’s quotations. They were enabled to do this 
because they at last learned to throw away green and over- 
ripe melons, to ship only first-class melons that would please 
the consumer, and to regulate the shipments so as to avoid 
glutting the markets. 

The apple crop of the Far West is large, but fortunately 
for the growers the Middlewestern and Eastern crops are 
small so that good prices are in prospect. Even the lemon 
growers of California recovered from last winter’s panic 
when the exceptionally hot summer stimulated lemon con- 
sumption and lifted the price to more than six dollars a box. 

With a short potato crop in the east and a normal output 
of spuds in the West, with the dairy industry on an even 
keel and with the cost of producing live stock going down, 
the farmers of the Far West are feeling a hundred per cent 
better this fall than they did last October. 


Crops in the Eas 




















Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 
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Oregon and Washington are levying 
such a tax without a noticeable protest 
from automobile owners who realize that 
it is not good policy to issue thirty-year, 
high-interest bonds for the construction 
of roads which must be rebuilt before 
the bonds have been paid off. Bond-issue 
roads cost twice as much as roads built 
out of current funds and the automobile 
owners in one form or another pay the 
bulk of this double cost caused by inter- 
est payments. It is not true that the 
automobile associations of California 
have saved the car owners of the state 
millions of dollars by defeating the 
gasoline tax. On the contrary, they 
have deprived the motor owners of a 
large mileage of new highway and they 
have increased the cost of the highways 
that will be built by bond issues. 


COURTESY STANDARD OIL BULLETIN 
. Would you believe it? Only seventeen years ago the strand at Long Beach, California, 
looked like this every Sunday. Whither did all the hay burners go? 


What it Costs Des Moines, a city of 125,000 souls, found 
to Operate the _ itself without street-car service in August. 
Trolley Cats For its transportation it had to rely exclu- 

sively on jitney vehicles and improvised 
motor busses. The Des Moines street-car system was 
privately owned and bankrupt. Low fares and jitney com- 
petition put it out of business. 

Almost at the same time the city council of Seattle 
ordered every jitney bus off the public streets. The city of 
Seattle owns and operates the street cars; it found that it 
had to raise the single cash fare to ten cents in order to meet 
its obligation. Even at this price jitney competition at the 
same rate of fare proved troublesome, so the city fathers 
eliminated it. 

Spokane conditions resemble those of Des Moines. The 
City Council is willing to abolish the jitney busses provided 
the privately owned street-car company will keep the fare 
at a money-losing level, but when the State Department of 
Public Works authorized the company to charge a fare of 
8 cents, the Spokane city council immediately turned the 
jitneys loose again. 

Of course it is good politics for our city fathers to keep 
the car fares low, but they can not expect the owners to con- 
tinue selling a service at less than cost, covering the deficits 
out of their own pockets. The example of Seattle shows 
that in the average Western city it is practically impossible 
to supply adequate street-car service for less than 8 cents 
a ride. 

Those cities receiving the service at a smaller rate of fare 
can consider themselves extremely fortunate. 


U U 


California has two large 
Object to a and influential associa- 
Gasoline Tax? 19S of automobile 

owners. These associa- 
tions have rendered most valuable 
services not only to their members but 
to the entire West by promoting the 
cause of good roads, by sign-posting the 
highways in and leading to the Golden 
State, by urging modern and uniform 
automotive legislation and by spreading 
touring information. But these associa- 
tions stepped from the path of construc- 
tive effort when their officers used their 
great power to kill legislation designed 
to raise a large road-building fund 
through the taxation of the gasoline used 
by touring cars and motor trucks. 


Do Motorists 


The average automobile owner, we 
believe, would not object to a tax of 
a cent a gallon, especially as this tax 
would force the road pests, the high-speed, reckless motor 
stages and busses to pay a fair share of the cost of building 
and maintaining the roads they are using. 


U U 


Our Landlords Time was when a man’s house was his 
and the Social castle, when public interference with the 
free use of his “real” property was con- 
sidered unthinkable. If he put up a 
building, wasn’t it his to do with as he pleased, to rent or 
not to rent, to charge ten or a hundred dollars a month for 
its use at his whim? Where was Liberty, where were his 
Constitutional Rights, what had become of Americanism, 
of the Spirit of the Fathers, if he could not charge what he 
pleased for the use of his house, flat or apartment? 

Alas, this Liberty, this Constitutional Right to raise the 
rent vanished with peace, booze and the Fourteen Points. 
State legislatures and city councils enacted laws and made 
ordinances limiting the income the landlord and house 
owner may derive from his property, just as Congress and 
the legislatures had limited the income the owners of rail- 
roads may derive from their property, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States upheld the validity of this legis- 
lation. Though the Far West was slow to take advantage 
of this new limitation of property rights, Los Angeles and 
Denver now have rent commissions and city ordinances 
giving the tenant a chance to protect himself against goug- 
ing, insatiable landlords. 

Though most of us hate to admit it, we are rapidly drift- 
ing away from the idea that private property is sacred and 


Revolution 





COURTESY LONG BEACH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Having studied the historical upper photograph, look at this taken on practically the 
same spot a few weeks ago. And seventeen years isn't such an awfully long time! 
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Bronstrup, in the San Francisco Chronicle 


Shaky Business 


must not be interfered with. During the last twenty years 
the American attitude toward private property has been 
fundamentally changed. One property right after another 
has been taken away by the orderly processes of legislation 
and judicial interpretation, and what was taken from prop- 
erty has been added to human rights. 

Twenty years ago property, material things, were su- 
preme; today they are beginning to be subordinated to the 
needs of their creators. Slowly, gradually, peacefully we 
are crawling toward the same goal which Lenin tried to 
reach in one violent jump. Whether we like it or not, the 
social revolution, being a change in men’s ideas concerning 
their relations with one another, is right with us. 


Lv) U 


The War Helps Last month these pages described the war 
the Big Game f extermination carried on by canners 
of doo Merch and fishermen against the salmon of the 

Puget Sound region and of Alaska. Now 
comes the chief of the U. S. Biological Survey, Dr. E. W. 
Nelson, and points out the effect of the vanishing salmon 
supply upon the big game of Alaska. 

Before the coming of the white man the Indians and the 
Eskimos of Alaska depended for their supply of winter food 
principally upon the countless salmon that filled every 
stream. The fish was caught and dried in summer, to be 
consumed in winter not only by the Indians but also by 
their numerous dogs. When the salmon supply dwindled 
continuously, the Indians were forced to seek other sources 
of winter meat. The white man’s high-power rifle gave 
them the opportunity to kill big game, and a great indis- 
criminate slaughter began. Moose, deer, caribou, moun- 
tain sheep were decimated; bucks, does and fawns were 
killed irrespective of the consequences. The great herds 
of migratory caribou which formerly made a living on the 
barren tundras of the Arctic Ocean and Bering Sea disap- 
peared as rapidly as the buffalo and during about the same 
time. Mountain sheep in several districts were entirely 
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killed off and the widespread moose population suffered 
severely. 

Still, there is hope. The Biological Survey is studying 
the habits of the migratory caribou herd surviving in the 
interior in order to take proper protective measures. The 
great increase of domestic reindeer is giving the natives a 
better meat supply than salmon ever was; as the reindeer 
also replaces meat-eating dogs, the beneficial effect of its 
introduction is twofold. 

And during the last three years the World War. has 
brought about a noticeable increase in the big game of 
Alaska, according to Dr. Nelson. The war made gold- 
mining unprofitable and reduced the territory’s mining 
population; in the wake of the war came the great pestil- 
ence, the influenza epidemic which killed many thousands 
of the natives. As a result Alaska’s game is increasing 
again, but this increase will be temporary only unless the 
Alaskans themselves see to it that proper protection is given 
one of their important resources. 

The fate of the salmon should be a lesson to them. 


U U 


The sovereign states of Oregon and Wash- 
Two States Can ington are planning tospend three-quarters 
Save a Million 2 Million dollars for the construction of 

a bridge across the mighty Columbia op- 
posite the thriving town of The Dalles. The bridge is to 
take care of the increasing motor traffic. 

Seven miles above The Dalles stands a railroad bridge 
across the great river. Once every eight hours a train rolls 
across this bridge. 

Instead of constructing a new automobile bridge, why not 
pay the railroad a reasonable rental for the use of its span? 
The bridge can be planked and provided with guard rails at 
small expense. Protection against collisions with the three 
daily trains can be given at small expense. Every interest 
will be adequately served by making increased use of what 
is already built. 

We are a queer people, making of efficiency an idol yet re- 
fusing to obey its plainest mandates when politics come into 
the deal. 
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The 


Fire Fighters 


A Story of the 


Forest Service 


By Ralph Cummins 


Iustrated by 
David Hendrickson 


ATE LANNING 

halted her little 
roan on the bare 
ridge and looked 
back through smoke-red- 
dened anxious eyes at 
the haze-filmed green of 
China Flat. She saw a 
heavily-timbered moun- 
tain valley, and beyond, 
nearly obscured by rolling 
clouds of dirty white 
smoke, stretched a chap- 
arral-covered ridge. Al- 
most at the girl’s feet, in 
a meadow-like clearing stood a rambling 
log cabin anda number of tents. Froma 
pole in front of the wide-eaved cabin an 
American flag whipped the morning 
breeze and round a camp fire in front of 
a large canvas fly twenty or more men 
were eating breakfast. 

From beyond the distant bald ridge 
there came to the girl the crash of a falling 
tree; in the still morning air she could al- 
most hear the roaring of the flames. The 
lines on the girl’s brown face deepened. 
With a nervous movement she jerked her 
gray Stetson down upon a mop of coiled 
red hair. 

“Oh, I wish Dad could rest today,” she 
thought half-angrily. “But the fire—” 
Again she tried to measure the limits of 
the sweeping lines of smoke. 

With an effort she turned from the fire 
and touched her horse with the rein ends. 
As the roan started, a black-and-white, 
short-haired dog dashed madly across the 
trail just ahead. 

“Here, Lamb!” called the girl. “You 
quit that! You know how near you came 
to getting burned up yesterday. Come 
on now or I'll send you back to camp, and 
you can’t help me get the mail.” 

The dog came back, his long red tongue 
hanging out, panting heavily in the Au- 
gust morning heat. He flattened his 
chunky battle-scarred body in the trail 










and tried ludicrously to wriggle the torn 
remains of his tiny ears. 

“And to think I named you Lambkins!” 
laughed the girl, her bright red lips curling 
scornfully. 

A short distance down the rocky trail 
the girl dismounted to save her horse on 
the steep descent. On foot she became a 
lithe, strong-limbed figure in khaki riding 
breeches. A small revolver hung in a 
holster at her belt, and the pine-tree badge 
of the Forest Service gleamed upon her 
shirt pocket. A long swinging stride as 
she led the roan down the trail gave the 
impression of confident assurance. 

Suddenly a staccato bark crackled up 
from the cafion on her left. She peered 
down and halted with a startled cry. A 
thin line of smoke was shooting up from 
the gulch. 

“Another fire!” she gasped. Even as 
she looked the smoke-line widened and 
its increasing volume told how swiftly it 
was spreading. 

For a moment Kate Lanning frowned 
at the smoke cloud, trying to decide 
whether to go back to the ranger station 
for help or to go on and investigate the 
fire alone. From where she stood she 
could not determine which slope of the 
gulch was burning. If it were on the side 
toward her it could do no damage, for a 
rocky ridge stood guard before the tract 






She sprang close to him, her eyes flashing, her 
hands clenched. “What are you doing here?” 


she cried. “Go! Get out of my room!” 


of sugar pine in China Flat. But if the 
fire were on the farther side there was the 
danger of its spreading over the timbered 
ridge to Bill Doran’s big alfalfa ranch on 
Indian River. 

A series of wild yips from the dog de- 
cided her. She tied her horse beside the 
trail and plunged into the live oak thicket 
that covered the mountainside. Upon 
her left rose a succession of granite cliffs, 
below which the slope was strewn with a 
jumbled mass of enormous rocks. To avoid 
the rocks Kate kept well down the hillside. 

Directly above the fire she paused and 
listened. She could hear the snapping of 
the flames, and as she stood irresolute, 
there came up to her another wild out- 
burst from Lamb. 

“He’s treed something,” she thought. 
“T just wish it was the devil that’s setting 
these fires.” 

With that very flash of thought there 
came up from below the popping report 
of a shot. 

Kate listened, a sharp fear clutching at 
her heart, but she could hear only the roar 
of the fire. She half drew her revolver to 
fire a signal, then dropped it back and 
started downward on a run. 

A thicket of chaparral obstructed her 
as she edged down to an open glade. She 
saw nothing of the dog and heard no fur- 
ther sound from him. All at once her 
fear was drowned in a burning rage. What 
if Lamb had caught the firebug in the act 
and had been shot? 
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With a fierce little cry she plunged into 
the thicket before her, striking the thorny 
stubborn branches aside, throwing her 
body at the big clumps, kicking and 
stamping the tripping snarls underfoot. 
She became tangled and fell, but at once 
she was up, leaping forward into the 
scratching mass, tearing at the tough 
bushes, hurling them under her feet, 
driving her way blindly ahead. In the 
very midst of her fighting paroxysm she 
stopped dead and laughed with the bitter 
rasp of one who recognizes the futility of 
temper; then with deliberation very dif- 
ferent from her furious onslaught, she re- 
traced her steps to the glade and picked 
a path round the chaparral barrier. 

At last she sighted the fire, but still she 
was in no position to determine its loca- 
tion or extent, and besides she was reluc- 
tant to return with a report while Lamb 
was missing. She worked further down 
from the granite cliffs, realizing the possi- 
bility of getting cut off, but taking the 
chance in the hope of finding the dog. 


LL at once she saw fire between her and 

the line of rocks. Before she had time 
to realize her danger, she saw, through the 
brush and smoke, the figure of a man run- 
ning ahead of the fire. Fora moment she 
stared, then cried out angrily and drew 
her gun, for the man was dragging a torch 
of blazing madrone bark, and a solid line 
of flame was rising behind him. 

However, before Kate could bring her 
startled mind to act, the man saw her. 
She thought he made a quick step in her 
direction. Then he tossed the torch 
away, glanced back down the line of fire, 
and called to her. 

“Better come up here. It’s going to be 
pretty hot down there directly.” 

Wondering, Kate Lanning ran round 
the end of the fresh fire and joined the 
man. She saw at once that he wore the 
uniform of the Service and that he was a 
stranger. Then she noted that he was 
tall and lean and that he moved with the 
efficient ease of the seasoned mountaineer. 
Her next glance told her that he possessed 
a brown, oldish face, with cold steady eyes 
and lips that pressed tightly inward. It 
was not until some minutes later that she 
noticed that the man’s face and hands 
were splotched with livid scars. 

“Who are you?” demanded Kate; her 
voice held an authoritative ring ‘that 
caused the hardness in the stranger's eyes 
to deepen. 

“T might ask you that,” he retorted 
coolly. 

Kate Lanning’s eyes flashed. She 
smiled a peculiar little smile that drew up 
the left side of her mouth. It was a new 
sensation to her to have a man treat her 
like this. 

“You’re a stranger,” she said. “I’m 
not. As a stranger wearing our uniform, 
it’s up to you to explain why you are back 
firing up against a granite cliff.” 

The stranger shrugged his shoulders, 
but Kate imagined there was relief in his 
manner. 

“TI was back firing, but from the way 
you act I might think jyou were accusing 
me of starting the fire.” 

“IT might at that,” returned the girl, 
her quick temper rising. “I’m about 
ready to suspect anybody of setting these 
fires.” 

“You seem to belong to this country.” 


The Fire Fighters: 








“T do. Well, I’m not going to stay 
here and get cooked.” 

She turned up a rocky gulch and the 
stranger followed her. At a safe distance 
from the fire, which was beating itself out 
against the granite, Kate perched herself 
upon a rock and surveyed the other with 
frank scorn. 

“Say, you want to learn to size up a 
fire even in a strange territory. Don’t 
you know better than to back fire when 
there’s a whole granite mountain to stop 
the fire?” 

For a moment he studied her gravely, 
his lips tightly pressed against his teeth, 
his eyes hard and cynical. 

“How about that little draw above the 
old saw mill?” he asked quietly. 

“Saw Mill gulch!” Kate Lanning 
gasped. “Why, I forgot that! If the 
fire once got into that mess of greasewood 
it would cross the ridge!” 

“That’s what I guessed.” There was 
nothing supercilious in his voice or man- 
ner, just a matter-of-fact explanation. 
“So I ran a back fire through the short 
grass at the mouth of the gulch and 
whipped it out on the upper side. I was 
afraid it might work round so I was just 
connecting it up with the rocks when you 
saw me. 

The explanation, emphasized as it was 
by a cool, confident manner, removed 
much of Kate Lanning’s suspicion. She 
plunged into an attempt to square herself. 

“You see, we’re all worked up over this 
fire. We've been fighting it for nine days 
with over a hundred men, and we’re no- 
where! It’s not one fire—we’ve recorded 
seventeen distinct fires before this one. 
As fast as one is trenched i in others spring 
up outside the line. ‘ And all the time it’s 
gaining—working down toward | China 
Flat and the valuable sugar pine.” 

The stranger moved nervously from the 
rock upon which he had been sitting. 
With an unconscious movement he 
changed a little first-aid box from his hip 
pocket to a canvas bag which hung from 
his shoulder. As he raised the flap of the 
bag Kate caught a glimpse of the black 
butt of a big automatic. 

“Haven’ t you any suspicion as to who’s 
doing it?” 

“Oh, I have a good idea who’s back of 
it!” Kate’s voice was bitter with feeling. 
‘It’s that”—she caught herself—‘“Oh, I 
know, all right.” 

The man appeared not to notice her 
evasion. He scraped up a handful of 
sun-loosened granite sand and let it 
trickle through his fingers. 

“Do you know Lanning, the Super- 
visor?” he asked at last. 

“Yes, he’ s—he’ s my father.” 

The man’s sharp eyes shot up at her 
with a sudden interest, and Kate was 
puzzled at a strangeness in his quick 
glance. 

‘ “He’s an old-timer in the Service, isn’t 
e?” 

“Fifteen years. He’s been in it ever 
since the Forest Service started.” Kate 
was enthusiastic when it came to talking 
of her father and his work. “He began 
as a guard working extra summers, and 
he’s gone up through it all. He was Dis- 
trict Ranger for six years—had charge of 
the pasturage allotments and made a fine 
record. This is his second summer as 
Supervisor. Last season we didn’t have 
a single bad fire. But this—oh, this is 
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awful! I guess the San Francisco office 
is having fits.” 

“‘How’s that?” 

“Oh, that new District Forester, Har- 
vey, has been keeping the wires humming 
about this fire. They say he’s one of 
those efficiency cranks that believes in 
fighting fires by rules. So many men so 
many hours equals so many feet of 
trench. Why, do you know he’s been 
trying to give father detailed orders how 
to work on this fire. He’s even threat- 
ened to send men from down there to take 
charge if Dad didn’t get the fire under 
control.” 

“And somebody is setting the fires. 
Why ne”? 

“Oh, there’s always a reason.’ 

The "Forest man tossed rocks ae 
but there was a tightening of his lips that 
was anything but careless. 

“Oh, it’s some of these Indians,” he 
ventured. “They’re always sore at the 
Service.” 

“We have Indians, and ranchers, and 
hunters who set fires—occasionally. But 
none of our people make a business of it. 
Last summer an old squaw started a fire 
so her boys could have work fighting it 
and she could sell berries to the fighters. 
And we have traced a couple of these 
fires to campers. No, whoever’s engi- 
neering this has something to gain—it’s— 
it’s so determined! They”’—she sprang 
up—‘“why, I forgot Lamb!” 

The stranger looked up inquiringly. 

“My dog,” Kate explained. “He ran 
in here—and I heard a shot.” 

“Oh!” Kate thought the exclamation 
was one of relief or understanding. “A 
dog” 

“Yes, it’s strange you didn’t see him. 
Did you hear the shot?” 

The Forest man hesitated and seem- 
ingly with embarrassment he hitched 
aside to shift the weight of the canvas 
bag that contained the sinister automatic. 

However, before he replied a faint yip 
came up from the rocks below. Kate 
called joyously and Lamb crawled up 
into sight. The white of his coat was 
dirty black, his hair was singed, and he 
hobbled painfully on three legs. His 
shoulder was splotched with blood. 

“Oh, he’s shot!’ cried Kate. 

She reached out her hand to him, and 
Lamb started toward her with joyful 
wiggles. Then he sighted the Forest 
man and stopped. When Kate called 
again he would not come, but whined and 
crawled into the bushes, where he lay and 
cried, his sharp little eyes upon the 
stranger. 

Very puzzled at his action Kate went to 
him. Lamb was noted as a fighter. If 
he took a dislike to a man, he had a habit 
of frankly tearing into him in a manner 
that admitted no doubt of his hatred. 
But whining at a man and crawling away 
from him was a new characteristic, one 
that appeared mighty suspicious in view 
of the shot, the dog’s injury, and the fact 
that the stranger must have been right 
there when the dog was wounded. 


I] 


ECAUSE of the wounded dog, Kate 
Lanning gave up her trip to Walker 
City for the mail and rode back to China 
Flat, carrying the whining Lamb in front 
of her. It developed that the strange 
Forest man had left a horse a_ short 
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distance down the 
trail from Kate’s roan. 
He rode back to the 
ranger station behind 
her, but there was no 
attempt at conver- 
sation. 

It was not until they 
reached the log cabin, 
known. throughout 
the Kolac country as 
the China Flat Ranger 
Station, and Kate had 
started in to dress 
Lamb’s wound, that 
the Forest girl began 
to wonder what the 
strange man _ really 
wanted. He had given 
her to}understand 
that he had come to 
help with the fire, but 
his actions surely had 
been open to suspic- 
ion. That fire in the 
gulch—maybe he had 
been back firing, but 
for a_ stranger he 
showed a surprising 
knowledge of the to- 
pography of that par- 
ticular cafon. Then 
there had been the 
mysterious shot that “Jf 
had wounded Lamb, 
and the dog’s peculiar 
actions in the strang- 
er’s presence. But 
while she puzzled over 
the matter the sub- 
ject of her suspicions 
walked up with a bucket of water. 

“Better let me handle the surgery,” he 
suggested in his matter-of-fact voice. 
“I’m used to doctoring up animals.” 

Greatly relieved Kate assented. Pos- 
mi this man was one of the boys after 
all. 

He certainly knew a thing or two about 
handling animals. In a moment he was 
on his knees beside the dog fingering the 
wounded shoulder. And Lamb was sub- 
mitting to the painful probing with the 
same growling whines with which he had 
greeted the stranger. 

“It’s a lucky one,” he said without 
looking up. ‘The shot evidently came 
from in front, and passed between the leg 
and the ribs. He ought to pull through 
all right. His leg may be stiff, though.” 

Very deftly he washed out the wound, 
while Kate hunted the first-aid kit. 
When he reached for the iodine bottle, 
however, Lamb struggled out of their 
hands and ran whining away. 

“Smart dog,” remarked the Forest 
man. “He remembers iodine all right.” 

“T don’t know why he should. I doubt 
if he ever felt the sting of it.” 

The stranger merely shrugged his 
shoulders and began coaxing the dog back. 
Kate finally caught Lamb, but as she held 
the injured leg she noticed a brown smear 
upon the shoulder that the washing had 
not removed. It was the stain of iodine. 

In the succeeding struggle with the dog 
she had no opportunity to wonder how 
that stain could have been caused, and by 
the time it was over and Lamb had 
crawled whining to his bed in the saddle 
house she had forgotten all about the 
iodine stain. 


The Fire Fighters: 









































“Who are you?” Kate 
demanded. “Why are you 
back firing up against 
a granite cliff?” 


“Thank you,” said Kate, a little con- 
tritely. “I don’t know how I’d have 
done that alone, and there aren’t many 
of those boys who have the knack.” 

He acknowledged her gratitude with a 
slight shrug, his mind seeming to turn at 
once to his own affairs. 

“Can you tell me where I’ll find your 
father?” he asked, his eyes searching 
among the tents. 

“Why, he’s on the fire line! He hasn’t 
been down here for a week.” 

“On the fire line?’ The man’s eyes 
narrowed, and something that was almost 
a sneer curved his lips. ‘‘Who’s in charge 
here, then?” 

Kate’s slim body stiffened as she caught 
the criticising note in the man’s voice. 
“I’m in charge, if anyone is,” she re- 
torted. ‘Why?’ 
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“It seems a little strange that the 
Supervisor, the man responsible for the 
handling of this big fire, should be out 
digging a trench. How can he keep in 
touch with the long fire line?” 

Very few persons ever spoke like that 
to Kate Lanning. However, that was 
because they knew her; it was very evi- 
dent this stranger did not. A heavy coat 
of tan could not hide the flare of red that 
came into her cheeks. Her brown eyes 
flashed and she clenched her hands into 
two determined fists. 

“If you came here to find fault with 
the way father fights a fire you better be 
going! We don’t need your help!” 

The man did not even smile. 

“Tt is not a matter for argument,” he 
replied evenly, “especially with a quick- 
tempered girl. Will you tell me where I 
can find Jim Lanning, or shall I ask some 

of the boys?” 

A bulky young man in a 
wide Panama and up-to- 
the-minute riding costume, 
strolled round the corner. 

“What’s up, Kate?” in- 
quired the newcomer. “You 
look all fussed up.” 

“Oh, I don’t suppose it 
amounts to anything, 
Tom.” 4 Katekbegan to see 
that her hasty temper was 
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not likely to help 
in putting out 
the fire. “This 
strange Forest 
man was saying 
r things about Dad 
a —about the way 
he fights fires.” 

“Well,’—the young man faced the 
stranger, his eyes narrowing, his rather 
good-looking mouth curling into a sneer 
—“maybe you could show Jim Lanning 
how to do it.” 

“It’s very probable that I will!” re- 
torted the other, and turned with a ner- 
vous movement toward the sound of an 
approaching horseman. 

If the man with the handsome face had 
a reply, he had no opportunity to make 
it, for a man astride a giant horse clat- 
tered up to where they stood. The man 
on the horse was large and broad, with 
arms and legs and head in proportion, 
but his face was more surprising than his 
great size. It was the face of a boy— 
smooth pink cheeks, and wide blue eyes 
that swept the party with an innocent 

(Continued on page 80) 
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The Case of the Hopi 


Is the Indian Bureau Forcing a New Culture and Religion 
on Them Against Their W:1]? 


ITH each change of 
administration in 
Washington, a new 


Commissioner of In- 

dian Affairs is appointed, the 

office being one of the awards for politi- 
cal service faithfully rendered. ever 
yet has a man been appointed to this 
office because of his knowledge of Indians. 
Very few of the appointees—not one in 
ten—have known anything about the 
different tribes and what should be done 
for their welfare. One after another they 
have sat in their office in Washington and 
ruled the tribes by what, theoretically, 
was best for them, never once admitting 
that what would be good, for instance, 
for the Arizona Pimas and Maricopas, 
settled producers of irrigated cotton and 
wheat, might cause the extinction of 
tribes of different environment and cul- 
ture. Some tribes that have physically 
survived these official orders and rulings 
have been mentally crucified by them. 
Lo, the poor Indian! 

Centuries ago, the Hopi Indians in- 
habited several fertile valleys of what is 
now Arizona, and by irrigation grew more 
than sufficient crops of corn, beans, 
squash and cotton for their food and 
clothing. They called themselves then as 
they do today, People of Peace. Came 
suddenly down upon them from the 
North, nomadic hordes of Apaches and 
Navajos, and so decimated them that 
they eventually abandoned 
their valley pueblos and fields 
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them their language. As soon as the friars 
could speak it fluently, they began to 
denounce the belief of the villagers as a 
religion of the devil, and forbade them to 
practise their devil rites. That was the one 
thing that the tribe could not bear; after 
due councilling about the matter, the 
chiefs seized the friars and hurled them 
from the top of the highest cliff. After that, 
all was again well with the Hopi tribe for 
several centuries, although down in the 
sacred kivas generation after generation of 
the priests kept prophesying of evil to 
come. Itcamenot long after the completion 
of the Santa Fe railroad across the desert, 
ninety miles south of the Hopi villages. 

Came now white men who said that 
they had been sent by their Great Father 
to live with the Hopi, and teach them how 
to farm their lands, to teach them, in 
fact, how to live rightly, as white people 
do. The chiefs replied that the Hopi were 
successful farmers; that they always had 
in their granaries a whole harvest stored 
away; they did not wish to learn the white 
men’s way of farming. They asked but 
one thing, and that was to be allowed to 
live their lives in peace, in the Hopi way, 
so, would not the whites turn about and 
return to their Great Father? 


desert winds killed the tender 
plants. 
“Ha! And the whites would 


teach us how to farm,” said the 


opi. 

Close beside the agency, a church was 
built, and then a school house. The Hopi 
would have nothing to do with the 
former, and refused to send their children 
to school. The agent informed them that 
if they persisted in their refusal, he would 
have some white soldiers come to enforce 
his orders. They knew all about the 
soldiers, blue-coated men with guns and 
cannon, who had conquered their ancient 
enemies, the Apaches, and killed many of 
them. It was impossible to resist those 
men of blood: they sent their children to 
school. Then in their sacred kivas they 
asked their gods to keep the children safe 
from belief in the devil gods of the whites. 


Religious Coercion 


Not long after the reservation school 
was established, officials of the Interior 
Department began to take children from 
it to the Indian schools at Phoenix, 
Arizona; Carlisle, Pennsylvania; and 
Hampton, Virginia; despite the protests 
and tears of their all but heartbroken 
parents, and there they were taught—as 
they are today—the religion of the 
whites. That was and is the crowning 
grief of the Hopi. Whether the children 
wish to or not, they are in these schools 

obliged daily to listen to 
prayers and Bible readings 





and fled far out into the 
desert, and there built upon 
the top of almost inaccessible 
buttes the villages that they 
inhabit today. There the 
enemy nomads could not get 
atthem. At the foot of their 
desert cliffs, by means of a 
most ingenious and effective 
method of agriculture, they 
continued to raise crops more 
than sufficient for their 





entirely his own. 


N this article Mr. Schultz, perhaps the only 
living white man who has spent the largest 
part of his life with the Indians as one of them, 
makes charges and states opinions which are 
We believe they deserve a 


hearing and a reply from the Indian Bureau. 
—The Editors. 


in the schoolroom, and obliged 
every Sunday to attend 
church of one or another of 
the different religious sects. 
And yet—and yet—the Con- 
stitution of the United States 
guarantees religious freedom 
to us all. White parents 
may have their children 
taught religion, or none at 
all, as they choose; the Hopi 
and all other Indian parents 








needs; in their kivas contin- 

ued to practise the rites 

of their most interesting and intricate 
religion: all was again well with them. 


Unwelcome Visitors 


Came then Coronado and his mail-clad 
riders and rudely searched the Hopi vil- 
lages for gold, and finding none, disap- 
peared into the great desert. 

“They are gone, all is well,” cried the 
people. 

“They will come again, they or others 
of their kind. We are no longer safe here 
upon our cliffs; all is wrong,” their medi- 
cine men replied. 

It was not long before three Franciscan 
friars arrived in one of the cliff villages, 
and being People of Peace, the villagers 
welcomed them, gave them good living 
quarters, food in plenty, and gladly taught 





The whites did nothing of the kind. 
They built an Indian agency under the 
cliffs. The Hopi looked down upon it and 
said: “After all, it doesn’t matter; we will 
simply have nothing to do with the place.” 

The Indian agent had his farmer take 
plows and harrows out to the Hopi 
gardens, but the implements remained 
right where they were unloaded. As they 
had always done, the native gardeners 
with long round sticks made deep holes 
in the earth and in the bottom of them 
planted their seeds. The little desert rain 
that fell flooded the holes; the seeds 
sprouted, the plants grew fast, there was 
an abundant harvest. The agency farmer 
plowed and harrowed and planted with 
corn several acres of land. When the 
seed sprouted, the sun and the hot 





have no choice: they must 
obey the ruling of the 
Indian Commissioner. 

After four years in the outside schools, 
the Hopi children return to their cliff 
homes in the great desert, the majority 
of them very glad to resume the free and 
happy life from which they had been 
torn. Some return still firm in the faith 
of their fathers; others with belief in 
neither the religion of the whites nor 
that of the Hopi. A few come back con- 
vinced that the one true religion is that of 
the Christian whites, and at once attempt 
to make converts to it, and so break the 
hearts of their kind old parents and 
create great discord in the cliff villages 

Not long after the Hopi Indian agency 
was established, missionaries began to ar- 
rive there to pursue their labors in the 
new field. They dared not go up into the 
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Out in the deserts of the Southwest, remote from the white man’s civilization, there live Indian tribes in the manner of their forefathers, 
self-supporting, self-respecting, self-sufficient, contented, asking aid from no man or government, desiring only to be left 
alone to travel in the path of their ancestors. Mr. Schultz raises the question whether it would be better to 
leave this oasis of an ancient desert civilization undisturbed or whether these remnants of the original 
inhabitants should be forced to learn the white man’s way of living and thinking 
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villages, and the Hopi would not go down 
to them. They made no progress at all 
until the children began to return from 
outside schools, and then they held serv- 
ices and prayer meetings for the few who 
had become converts to Christianity. One 
of the earliest of the missionaries wrote 
his church for contributions of clothing, 
candy and toys with which to soften the 
hearts of the Indians, and in quantity 
sufficient to make them all a Christmas 
present. Barrels and boxes and bales of 
the articles were sent to him, and he 
traded the whole donation for Hopi pot- 
tery and arts and craft work, and sold his 
collection for ten thousand dollars. 

Hesitatingly at first, and then more 
boldly, the missionaries began to enter 
the villages to visit the few returned 
pupils who had accepted the Christian 
faith, and finally they conducted services 
there. This was bitterly resented by nine 
out of ten of the villagers, and when 
parents begged their children to have 
nothing to do with them, the answer that 
they generally got was: “Shut up, you 
fools, you don’t know anything. We are 
wise; we know everything worth knowing. 
We know that your religion is all lies, 
and that the religion of the white people 
is true.” 

Resentment of the intrusion of the mis- 
sionaries grew until, in the winter of 
1919-20, in the village of Oraibi, the Hopi 


The Case of the Hopi: 


priests roped one who was most persistent 
in entering their homes, dragged him 
through the dust down to their agency, 
and informed the agent that they would 
have no more missionaries in their village; 
that, if more came, they would receive a 
punishment much worse than being roped. 
The reply that they got was that, if they 
ever laid hands upon another missionary, 
they would go to jail for a long term of 
confinement. Needless to say that there- 
after all of the three villages, Oraibi, 
Walpai and Mishongnovi, were wide open 
to the intruders. 


Censoring Hopi Movies 


Last summer from all over the world 
three thousand people assembled at Oraibi 
to see the Snake Dance, the supreme Hopi 
ceremonial prayer to the gods for rain. 
Many of the visitors were college pro- 
fessors, anthropologists and students who 
wished to take photographs of the remark- 
able ceremony. To their surprise and 
utter disgust, they learned that this was 
forbidden by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs 

Why forbidden? The answer is, again 
the missionaries! By representing to the 
Commissioner that the ceremony is bar- 
baric, immoral, subversive of the interests 
of religion, and that therefore the public 
should not be allowed to see motion nor 
still pictures of it, they succeeded in in- 
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ducing him to make the ruling. Yes! Here 
is an ancient American ceremonial, mo- 
tion-and-still pictures of which should be 
readily obtainable for use in colleges and 
schools, and for the entertainment and 
instruction of the general public, and they 
are taboo by the Powers That Be. 

Upon the day of days of the Snake 
Dance last summer, while three thou- 
sand people, gathered from all the corners 
of the earth, looked upon it with breath- 
less interest and awe, a missionary, a half- 
dozen Hopi girl converts, and a young 
Hopi “preacher” wearing a derby hat, a 
collarless shirt and frayed trousers, packed 
a wheezy melodian up into the village, and 
gathering round it, sang discordantly, 
“Washed in the Blood of the Lamb.” 

We are all for the self-determination of 
the oppressed nations of Europe, yet 
here in our own country is a case of op- 
pression of a people, tyranny so cruel 
that it is almost unbelievable. Situated 
in the heart of a great desert where 
they will never come in contact with 
civilization, the Hopi are one tribe of In- 
dians that should be allowed to keep intact 
their ancient culture, their wonderfully 
interesting esthetics. They are a people 
sufficient unto themselves. Their agency 
should be discontinued, and missionaries 
should not be allowed to intrude into 
their villages against the will of the tribe. 

Hands off the Hopi, say I, Hands off! 





Oregon Enters the Race 


The Pioneer State of the is West at Last Goes After 
Its Commercial Opportunities 


MERICAN civilization on 
the Pacific Coast first took 
root in Oregon. From the 


days of Lewis and Clark 
and of the Astor party the Colum- 
bia River became the great highway 
leading the explorers, trappers, traders 
and settlers to the breakers of the 
Western Sea. ’Way back in 1836, when 
California was still snoring in Mexican 
and Baranoff ruled in the ~ dag the first 
American settlers came over the Oregon 
trail down the Columbia and 
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not yet reached the critical stage; unlike 
the Mormons they did not seek religious 
freedom, and gold had not yet been dis- 
covered. Probably it was the climate, 
the scenery and the fishing that attracted 
them. 

Anyway, they took root, grew large 


a mark so strong and distinctive 
that it has persisted through three 
generations to this day. 

Those early settlers were, their de- 
scendants today are, a strange mix- 
ture of cautious conservatism and unafraid 
daring. They broke the trail through two 
thousand miles of hostile wilderness, but 
when they reached their destination, they 
proceeded caltnly to live in the same way, 
to do the same things they had done in the 
Mississippi Valley. Unlike the adven- 
turers who flocked to the gold 
camps of California, the early 





started housekeeping in the 
stream’s drainage basin. They 
were mostly farmers and— 
characteristicaily—they came 
mostly from Missouri. 

Why these early migratory 
birds left the Middle West and 
braved the perils of a trackless, 





parts of the Far West. 
tinue for the balance of the year —The Editors. 


HIS is the fifth in a series of articles 
analyzing post-war conditions in various 
The series will con- 


Oregonians were not innova- 
tors and gamblers. They pre- 
ferred the even tenor of their 
calm, contented way to the 
hectic ups and downs of their 
more restless neighbors to the 
south and north. Though, for 








almost unexplored wilderness 
on the long trail has always 
been a puzzle tome. Right round them in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska 
lay thousands of square miles of rich agri- 
cultural prairie land to be had for the tak- 
ing, land that needed only to be broken and 
plowed in order to produce crops. The 
sheriff was not after them; the dispute 
with England over Oregon Territory had 


families and long whiskers and smiled 
when a grateful congress presented each 
settler with a Donation Land Claim of 
320 acres. That was long decades ago 
and many a drop of bootleg whisky has 
come down the Columbia since, but the 
influence of those sturdy pioneers with the 
wanderlust has left its mark on Oregon, 


instance, they proved very 
early that they could grow 
many varieties of fruit as well and 
often better than the Californians, for 
decades they allowed this fruit to be mar- 
keted by Calsfomione under California 
labels. They shrugged their shoulders 
when Washington overtook them in the 
lumber game. What did it matter? 
They had all they needed and a little 
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Where the Columbia breaks through the Cascades. 


more. Why hurry and fight so frantic- 
ally for more? 

But when these slow-going, homespun, 
more or less be-whiskered Oregonians 
noticed somé twenty years ago that rail- 
road, lumber and fish corporations were 
ruling them through a coterie of corrupt 
politicians, when they found that their 
will no longer was law, they gave the 
See ape and their bosses short shrift. 

oldly they reached across the Atlantic 
to the world’s oldest democracy, bor- 
rowed the Swiss idea of popular govern- 
ment and planted the initiative, the refer- 
endum and the recall in Oregon’s soil, 
whence their growth spread clear to the 
Atlantic. 

Oregon was first among the Far West- 
ern states to adopt state prohibition. 
The Oregonians had gotten very, very 
tired of the saloon element i in politics, so 
they kicked it out, but in the enforce- 
ment of state prohibition they showed 
extremely good sense. The commefcial 
bootlegger was hunted relentlessly and 
punished severely, but the home brewer 
was allowed to carry on his experiments 


Oregon Enters the Race: 


the Intermountain region and the sea 


in organic chemistry without moles- 
tation. 

With one exception Oregon never had a 
boom. That exception was the period 
from 1907 to 1912 when the entire North- 
west went apple mad and Oregon caught 
the fever. However, only two spots, the 
Hood river and the Rogue river valleys, 
were seriously infected. The state’s 
principal farming area, the Willamette 
valley and the high places east of the 
Cascade range, remained nearly immune. 


Why Oregon Was Left Behind 


For the easy-going indifference of the 
Oregonians to “progress” there were 
many valid reasons. From the Cascades 
to the Pacific the settlers found a pleasant 
country of wonderfully forested mountain 
chains enclosing fertile valleys. It was a 
green country which rarely saw the cry- 
stal whiteness of the snowflake except on 
distant peaks, a country in which the be- 
lated rose often blossomed on Thanks- 
giving and Christmas days, whose streams 
were filled with salmon and trout and 
whose one not very serious disadvantage 
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In addition to scenery and rapids, the river provides the only water grade between 


was the long period of mild winter rains. 
Nature was extremely kind to Western 
Oregon; in the Willamette, the Umpqua 
and the Rogue river valleys there were 
many square miles of open plains upon 
which crops could be grown without the 
irrigation necessary in the south, without 
the laborious clearing and pulling of 
stumps required in the north. Nature 
was liberal, kind and generous; therefore 
why fret, fume, hurry and work pantingly 
for more than enough? 

So it happened that, when Oregon 
finally decided to take a hand in the great 
game of empire building, the trumps were 
all held by its rivals to the north and 
south. The Puget Sound region of Wash- 
ington had the lion’s share of the lumber 
business; it had preémpted the Alaska and 
the Oriental trades; it was ahead in the 
fishing industry. California had cornered 
the trade with Central and South Amer- 
ica, with Australia, China and Japan; it 
had gatheted the tourist into its bosom 
and would not let him go; it dealt in mine 
supplies and held out great inducements 
to the buyer of irrigated land. 





Ixto Oregon valleys like this one came the Missourians with the wanderlust in 1836, settled, grew long whiskers and large families and 


in due time batched the initiative and the recall 
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Mt. Hood, the guardian of the Columbia, watched Lewis and Clark, the Astor expedition, all the explorers, trappers and traders of a busy 
century descend the great river of the West to the Pacific. Now it is watching the argosies of the Seven Seas 
come up the river to the great porte developing on the Columbia trade route 
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Honestly, it looked as though Oregon 
would have to be satisfied with the husks. 
Nor did the situation improve when the 
United States unfurled Old Glory and 
entered the war. Oregon, with its usual 
independence, had declined to join the 
herd that rushed into the Wilson corral. 
Oregon had gone Republican and when 
the Democratic distribution of the war 
loaves and fishes began, Oregon got the 
crumbs. The fat contracts for ships, 
spruce and other lumber went to Wash- 
ington and California. 


The Portland Medici 


Well, Oregon did not care particularly. 
The lumber, fruit, berries and cream of 
the western, the grains of the central, the 
wool and beef of the eastern part were 
bringing big prices. To the producers of 
the interior the lack of war contracts 
meant nothing at all. 

But Portland, the commercial and 
financial capital of the state, cared very 
much—now. 

For a long time this city, older than 

San Francisco, solid, wealthy, thoroughly 
entrenched and thoroughly conservative, 
had watched the doings of upstart Seattle, 
at first with faint amusement, then with 
anxiety and at last with rage. I believe 
it was the rage that started the communi- 
ties into action. 

Until it held its successful exposition 
sixteen years ago, Portland was the St. 
Paul of the Pacific Coast. Like the 
smaller of the Minnesota Twins, Portland 
was rich, proud and so ultra-conservative 
that the newcomer had to produce a fam- 
ily tree of four generations and pass a 
probationary period of at least seven 
years before he was allowed even a look at 
the motor that made the business machine 
go round. The First Families ruled like 
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ORFGON STUDIO 
An ocean-going log raft just out of its cradle on the 
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Portland, the city of roses, snow peaks and water grades, is at last making full use of its 


strategic location on the great Columbia trade route 


the Medici in Florence. Not that they 
poisoned or daggered their rivals and 
enemies, but just the same they contrived 
to keep the reins tightly in their own 
hands. 

Portland did not fare badly under its 
Medici. They builded 
slowly, ’tis true, but 
their work was solid, 
substantial and endur- 
ing. And if they al- 
lowed competing com- 
munities with smaller 
advantages to pull 
ahead of Portland in 


supremacy, wasn’t 
altogether their fault. 
Part of the responsi- 
bility must be ascribed 
to the fact that Mother 
Nature was an Indian 
giver when, in the con- 
struction of the Pacific 
Northwest, she _ be- 
stowed the best stra- 
tegic position upon the 
site of Portland, but 
tied a string to the gift. 

Two parallel moun- 
tain chains, the Coast 
Range and the Sierra 
Nevada with its contin- 
uation, the Cascades, 
run north and south 
along the Pacific Coast 
from Los Angeles to 
British Columbia, sep- 
arating the coast region 
from the _ extensive 
plateau lying between 
the Cordilleran chain 
and the Rockies. In 


this entire fifteen 
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hundred-mile_ stretch only one im- 
portant river has broken a path with a 
gentle slope completely through both 
ranges, and that river is the Columbia, 
the stream that constituted the earliest 
and easiest route from the Mississippi 
Valley to the Pacific. Portland, strad- 
dling the deep Willamette—the accent is 
on the a—just above its confluence with 
the mighty Columbia a hundred miles 
from salt water, by virtue of its dominant 
position on the best and easiest trade 
route should have attracted to its docks, 
warehouses and switchyards the bulk of 
the North Pacific’s growing commerce; 
as through a funnel the products of the 
great plateau east of the Cascades should 
have followed the easy water grade to the 
sea, paying tribute to Portland on the 
way, but they didn’t. Seattle, Tacoma 
and San Francisco, despite the mountain 
ramparts behind them, got the transship- 
ment business; the few Portland docks 
had to be satisfied with the visits of a few 
coasters, of lumber schooners and wind- 
jammers carrying away wheat and 
salmon. 


The Plugged Funnel 


Two factors were responsible for Jos 
land’s failure to take advantage of 
strategic location at the narrow end of 
the funnel. The lesser of these factors 
was the rate-making system of the rail- 
road kings; the immediate and determin- 
ing cause of the funnel’s failure to func- 
tion for Portland’s benefit was the plug 
that closed its spout, the Columbia river 
bar. 

In a semi-circle with a radius of five to 
seven miles a submarine mountain chain 
of sand completely enclosed the Colum- 
bia’smouth. Dredges continually pecked 
away at this barrier of sand, but three 
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The base of the seven-mile jetty which broke the back of the 


Columbia river bar 


months’ work was often destroyed in a 
day and a night of howling storm. It 
was almost impossible to maintain by 
dredging a narrow channel with a con- 
trolling depth of barely twenty feet. Six 
months in the year violent storms caused 
the great waves to break on the bar and 
in the channel so that for three and four 
days at a time no ship could pass in or 
out. So many vessels 
were driven out of the 
channel intothe shallows 
and wrecked that the 
Columbia bar acquired 
a sinister reputation. 
Ship owners and masters 
preferred. less dangerous 
ports and, since the 
terminal rates from com- 
mon points in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the 
Inland Empire to the 
coast were identical to 
all tidewater terminals, 
the shippers had no 
reason to prefer the Port- 
land gateway. Therefore 
Puget Sound got the 
business despite Port- 
land’s strategic location. 


Removing the Plug 


So long as Seattle was 
an inconspicuous lumber 
town, Portland accepted 
the plugged mouth of 
its Columbia river funnel 
philosophically. But \ 
when the Alaska boom 
brought gold, popula- 
tion and shipping to 
Puget Sound, Portland 
became restless. The 
plug must be removed. 
But how? Dredging 
would not do it. That 
had been demonstrated. 
“Let the Columbia do 
it,” suggested the engi- 
neers. ‘‘Now the river 
scatters the force of its 
current. The energy of 
its flow is dispersed at 
low tide through an arc 
of a hundred and ninety 
degrees against all parts 
of the bar and keeps 
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Steamers with a 30-foot draft can now reach Portland as 


easily as they can dock in Puget Sound 


the sand in place. Concentrate the 
force of the current against one spot 
in the bar and let it scour its own 
channel across the mile- wide mountain 


of sand. Move the river’s mouth six 
miles out into the Pacific and your 
problem is solved.” 

“How can that be done?” asked Port- 


land. 





ANGELUS STUD.O 


Modern docks built and operated by the Port of Portland have made possible 


its astonishing growth in foreign trade 
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Two big publicly owned dry docks are now available in Portland 


“By building a jetty from a point on 
the southern bank clear to the bar,” 
answered the engineers. 

Of course it was up to Uncle Samuel to 
build that jetty. It was his river, his 
ocean, his bar and his commerce. He 
rolled up his sleeves, mobilized the treas- 
ury, constructed a trestle out into the sea 
in the general direction of Manchuria, 
opened a quarry up the 
river and proceeded {to 
build a stone wall seven 
miles long, fifty and sixty 
feet high and with a base 
over a hundred feet 
wide at the outer end. 


A New Bar 


The thing was done 
after an epic fight with 
the North Pacific lasting 
seven years and costing 
a million a year. When 
the outer end of the 
jetty reached the bar 
and directed the current 
of the Columbia against 
it, the scouring began. 
In less than a year the 
river had cut a broad 
channel thirty feet 
through the sand « 
Portland and i 


ae | 


rier. 
older _ rival, pil 
threw their hats into the 
air. The Columbia’s 


teeth had been drawn; 
the gate was wide open; 
now let the commerce of 
the Seven Seas flow over 
its natural water grade! 

And then the channel 
shoaled up again. In a 
few winter months the 
bar was almost as bad 
as it had been before. 
Portland put crepe on 
its door knob and Asto- 
ria sobbed—until Uncle 
Sam’s engineers patted 
both of them on the back 
reassuringly. 

“Don’t worry, chil- 
dren,” they said. “We'll 
fix it for you. A couple 
of millions more for 

(Conlinued on page 50) 
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Pepper Tree Prayers 
A Story of Love and Faith 
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—— 


By Lucy Stone Terrill 


Author of: Grist of the Gods 


EITH ANDREWS was lonely 

and bitter and bored with the 

abundance that life had given 

him. He sat in a _canopied 
lounging chair, as unaware of the beauty 
about him as if he were scowling out into 
the wastes of an African desert. Scarlet 
bougainvillea frolicked over his garden 
walls; the fragrance of acacia tantalized 
the fresh tang of the sea breeze; through 
the bars of a fine Spanish gate a patterned 
bit of blue Pacific sparkled in the sun- 
shine, and far down the terraced gardens 
where a Cherokee rose hedge hid a twenty 
thousand dollar chicken yard, two mock- 
ing birds made frenzied efforts to outdo 
re triumphant cackling of a fifty dollar 

en. 

“Before you came,” announced a small 
young voice from some distance behind 
Andrew’s chair, “I used to smell the 
flowers and watch the baby chickens. 
I hope you'll go away again before the 
baby chickens grow up into old hens.” 

The man’s scowl deepened. Patty 
had assured him there were neither 
children nor mosquitoes in the garden. 
There were both. 

“So Patty has allowed you to come 
snooping round inside here, has she?” 
he asked. 

“Didn’t you want her to let me in?” 
came the shrewd parry. 

“No,” he said fiercely. 

“‘W-ell, she didn’t ever let me in,” said 
the soft little voice, groping for a loophole 
through which to free Patty from blame. 
“When—when the grocery boy came in, 


I just squeezed in behind him and went 
down to see the chickens.” 

Andrews leaned forward and peered 
round the umbrella to see if so young a 
voice could belong to such creative 
evasion. Yes, it was a very small person, 
very very blue eyed and very very black 
haired, with such a sunburned face and 
legs and arms that she looked like a little 
bronze figure patterned against the gate. 
Her one bloomered garment was of dark 
brown denim, oddly and cleverly designed. 
She stared back at him silently with no 
evident liking for his pale rugged face, 
large dark-lensed glasses and brown 
rumpled hair that was thinning away from 
a white deeply lined forehead. Then, 
quietly detaching herself from the gate 
she gave him an unsmiling “good-by” 
and turned down the hillside path holding 
her small bobbed head as gracefully 
poised as the yellow poppy blossoms in 
the brown grass along her way. Her 
little bare feet, though they stepped 
sedately, lifted with Terpsichorean rhythm 
and lightness. The instant she dis- 
appeared behind the garden wall, An- 
drews was sorry he had let her go and after 
a time he rang a bell that brought old 
Patricia, shriveled and smiling, hustling 
out to him. 

“Patty, who’s the youngster with the 
Irish eyes and tongue no less?” 

Patty smiled, sobered, frowned. Mr. 
Keith’s moods were hard to meet, these 
days. 

“Oh, the little scallawag, she promised 
me faithful she’d not come near; I’ll speak 
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“If you ever presume so far again,” he said, his eyes furious, 
“you'll find another home before night !” 





severely to her, sir. Why, she’s a med- 
dlesome little thing enough, an’ her 
name’s Gail—Gail Gresham. She lives 
down the hill here in a wee shanty that’s 
pinned to the edge of the cafon with two 
posts, sure, it’s the cryin’est place you 
ever looked into for her hairbrained little 
mother spends all the money the charities 
give her on phonograph records and books 
that tells you how to write movin’ 
pictures. It’s just like a sparrow she is, 
tryin’ to mother a Plymouth Rock 
chicken.” 

“Well where,” asked Andrews as Patty 
stopped for breath, “where is Gail’s 
Plymouth Rock father?” 

Relish of gossip was an integral part 
of Patty; her voice took on a low rolling 
quality of enjoyment. 

“Mayhap he’s dead and mayhap the 
poor little soul isn’t—well, just legal. 
Her mother’s such a_ stand-offish little 
creature it’s hard tellin’. They do say—” 

“Never mind,” interrupted Andrews 
with a quick frown of distaste, adding in 
a slightly tightened voice, “I like the 
child. She reminds me of Helen.” 

It was the first time he had spoken the 
name of his little motherless daughter 
who had died while he was in France, and 
his old housekeeper’s face lit up like a 
wrinkled mask with a sudden light behind 


it. 

“She does that, sir. I was just wonder- 
in’ and hopin’, mayhap you’d notice it. 
Peter and I got surprising attached to the 
little thing last winter. Would you like 
me to call her 
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He was amazed at the warmth of tenderness that enveloped him. She had walked into 
her neighbor's garden and also straight into his heart 


“Oh no; I’m afraid she wasn’t very 
favorably impressed with me. But you 
can lay luncheon out here for two. I may 
redeem myself later.” 

He waited for an hour and when she 
did not come, finally tossed his magazine 
aside with an impatient ejaculation and 
limped down the garden path, climbing, 
with a curse at his clumsiness, into the 
small observatory built on the corner of 
the wide walls. It was a charming nook, 
happily designed, looking out over Mis- 
sion Valley with its myriad green gardens. 
Keith Andrews had never been in it be- 
fore; he knew very little about this new 
California place of his that had been built 
to please a whim of his beautiful wife. He 
had come to it now because it held no 
memories for him, and there would be no 
pitying friends to watch him go limping 
and peering about. 


ROM the small tower windows he could 

see the “shanty” Patty had spoken 
of; it looked like a brown seed pod about 
to blow away and would have been far 
too small a shelter for any one of Andrews’ 
big touring cars. But it was a loved 
shanty, the winding weed-walled path 
ran to it gladly, castor bean bushes shaded 
it as generously as the palms and acacias 
shaded Andrews’ Spanish patio, and new 
vines reached greenly up toward the two 
small windows that were screened with 
cotton mosquito netting. Behind it grew 
a ragged old pepper tree, and while An- 
drews stood looking down at it, a small 
brown figure dropped out of the lower 


branches and started up the weed-walled 
path, calling back toward the house, “I’m 
going now, mother; I just prayed ’n awful 
big prayer an’ I think we'll get it.” 

No answer came from the shanty and 
none seemed to be expected. Andrews 
hurried down from the tower and was 
standing in his opened gate when she 
came opposite, greeting her with a smile 
which she met as solemnly as an unblink- 
ing owl. Since the smile continued with 
increasing cordiality, she left the path and 
came slowly toward him. 

“Well, my goodness,” she observed 
triumphantly, “I just prayed about a 
minute that you’d get nicer—an’ it 
worked.” 

“I wondered what was happening to 
me,” he said gravely. “I hope I’m enough 
‘nicer’ so that you'll forgive me for being 
rude.” 

She accepted this pleasingly grown-up 
apology with a quick smile of white teeth 
that lost none of its charm because of one 
member’s absence, and putting her warm 
little hand up into his big one walked into 
her new neighbor’s garden and also 
straight into his heart. 

“Patty didn’t tell me you had a little 
stumble—I mean limp,” she said inter- 
estedly, as they walked together back to 


the big canopied chair. It was not a tact- 
ful remark. Andrews laughed un- 
pleasantly. 


““Stumble’—that’s great—‘stumble’. 
That’s exactly what I do, too. Perhaps 
you can ascend into the pepper tree this 
afternoon and pray it away for me. 


good-by?” 
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Think you can?” He sat down and drew 
her in between his outstretched knees 
where she stood gravely considering his 
question. 

“T couldn’t do it this afternoon—unless 
the money comes. Does it hurt you to 
limp?” 

“‘W-ell, it doesn’t hurt my leg; but it 
hurts my pride like the mischief.” 

“Oh. But you’ve got lots of automo- 
biles so you don’t have to walk much. 
Besides, mother says whenever we see a 
lame man that he’s prob’bly been a brave 
soldier and risked his life to save our 
country, so we must think him a good 
thought. So—so if you didn’t limp, 
people wouldn’t think you so many good 
thoughts.” 

Andrews felt in the least ashamed, as 
if he had been complaining. 3 

“Well, I wouldn’t need them so much if 
I had a good knee, you see. So suppose 
you try a pepper tree prayer or two, 
anyhow.” 

“Oh I will, when God sends us the 
money. Why don’t you pray—it’s just 
as easy as can be.” 

“No, not for me,” 
decidedly. 

“That’s how it is with mother—she’s 
discouraged, an’ it’s awful hard to write 
s’narios when you're discouraged. But 
most always I have rea! good luck—’cept 
I don’t really think God likes to be asked 
for money—so now I say ‘please send us 
the rent’, ’cause if he doesn’t, we've got 
to move, an’ we haven’t got any place to 
move to—a tall. Oh, our landlord’s an 
awful mean gentleman; just because 
mother won’t let him visit us—he’s as 
m-ad.” 

“Visit you?” said Andrews, feeling 
himselt a oe because he wanted to 
smile. 

“Un-hunh. I like visitors but mother 
doesn’t. The other day when Mr. Evans 
came for the rent he was nice and pleasant 
—like a friend, an’ he said if mother’d 
like to have him call sometimes in the 
evenings, she wouldn’t need to bother 
about the rent a ¢a//. But mother said, 
‘you old beast, no!’ just like that; an’ he 
said all right then for us to go plumb to 
hell.” She whispered the last word, add- 
ing brightly—‘“‘an’ mother laughed, not 
funny you know, but queer and angry and 
said she’d much prefer to, but after he 
went she cried a long time. She hardly 
ever cries, either.” 

‘Well, well,”’ mumbled Andrews, hav- 
ing uncovered a situation for which he had 
no liking though he had small respect for 
women’s tears. “Suppose you sit up here 
on my lap and perhaps we can think of 
some way out.” He was amazed at the 
warmth of tenderness that enveloped him 
as she settled her black head comfortably 
into the hollow of his shoulder and felt 
magnificently complimented when she 
told him that he had a nice long lap» lots 
nicer than Mr. Evans’ lap which was 
short and slippy. But she had only just 
settled herself to her satisfaction when 
she bounced out of his arms and began to 
depart. 

“Why I most forgot I’m on the way to 
the mail box, and maybe mother’s 
s’nario’ll be sold. I hope you'll still be 
nice when I get back.” 

“I’m sure I will be,’ he assured her, 
feeling absurdly disappointed as_ she 
skipped off. “Is that the way you tell me 
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She stopped and turned, silent and shy 

with quick embarrassment, then made 

him an awkward unpractised little 
curtsey. 

“T forgot,” she apologized, 
don’t visit folks very much.” 

“Oh, that isn’t what I mean. Once I 
had a little girl who always kissed me 
good-by.” 

A flashing smile sunnied the serious 
tanned little face. 

“Ts your little girl gone?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Oh. Is that why you’ve got such 
sorry eyes?” 

“Perhaps it is.’ 

“Oh. Mother Meee t allow me to kiss 
people, but I’ll ask her if I may kiss you 
just as soon as I get back. Shall I?” 

“Do,” he said and watched her with 
hungry eyes until she had sped out of 
sight on her way to the grocery lady and 
the mail box. “Then he went bareheaded 
down the path that led to the Gresham 
shanty. 

Forty years of wealth had endowed 
Keith Andrews with the unquestioning 
assurance of his right to have what he 
wanted. And now he had decided with 
characteristic abruptness that he wanted 
little Gail Gresham. 

He was not surprised to find that the 
mother looked like a sixteen-year-old girl 
—except her eyes, which held no youth- 
fulness. They were brown, tip-tilted at 
the outward corners as if shaped by 
laughter that had died bitterly in their 
brown depths. Her ash blond hair was 
bobbed as shortly as her small daughter’s, 
and her chin, which should have been 
oval, was square, its sternness offset by a 
surprising dimple. She sat at a small 
pine table, a stubby pencil in one corner 
of her mouth, staring down at a scribbled 
sheet of paper. She wore a green 
bungalow apron that made her a 
shapeless slip of agirl. Hethought 
she looked about twenty—except 
those unfriendly eyes. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Gres- 
ham,” he brusquely introduced 
himself from the doorway, “ 
am Keith Andrews, your neighbor 
up here, and I’ve come to talk 
over the possibility of adopting 
your little daughter.” 

There was method, perhaps not 
altogether kindly, in his abrupt- 
ness and he watched her keenly, 
but it was he who was surprised 
for she only smiled slightly and 
not pleasantly. Without lower- 
ing her eyes from his, she put the 
stubby pencil down on the table 
and pushed back her chair, her 
very short apron disclosing shapely 
feet and ankles, thin beyond 
slenderness in their cheap white 
cotton stockings. 

“Oh, that'll be very nice. I 
raise children overnight to give 
away, and your sbeinga ‘neighbor,’ 
of course ‘é can’t refuse you. Just 
come in while I get her tooth- 
brush.” 

Andrews felt hot and amaz- 
ingl awkward. 

p m not being facetious and 
I’m not drunk,” he answered 
quietly to the scorn in her voice; 
“indeed, Mrs. Gresham, I’m quite 
in earnest. Last year I lost my 


‘’cause I 
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own little daughter and this morning 
when your little girl came into my garden 
it occurred to me that perhaps arrange- 
ments might be made for me to adopt 
her, my housekeeper having told me 
something of your circumstances.” 

“Just—like—that—” she chanted, her 
low voice thick with derision, “take a 
fancy to anything—buy it. Fishing 
tackle, cigarettes, children. Throw them 
away later if they don’t turn out to be 
what you want. Nice to be rich.” 

Here was a nature that he liked as 
little as he had expected it. 

And he went on with additional 
severity. 

“T shall never want to ‘throw her away’, 
Mrs. Gresham. May I come in?” 

“Do. This is the only chair we have but 
of course I can stand up if you want it.” 

She made as if to rise and, his color 
rising in spite of him, he sat hastily down 
on the doorstep. 

“You’re certainly a strange species,” 
she observed laconically; “‘ask me to give 
you my baby without turning a hair— 
and blush like a girl at the idea of my 
giving you my chair. Are you as rich as 
they say?” 

“T have plenty of money,” he said 
stiffly. 

“And I am hungry. I suppose your 
housekeeper also told you that I’d prob- 
ably be hungry and easy to influence.” 


E turned and stared at her. “You're 

not—really?” To Andrews, hunger 
was localized in Armenia and parts of 
Servia. Even to his sensitive ears her 
laughter sounded sincere. 

“‘W-ell, perhaps not. I’ve eaten carrots 
and lettuce out of my garden there, for 
four days—perhaps it’s only their un- 
relieved color scheme that’s upsetting my 
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ener How much will you give me for 
ail? 

He made no answer and she asked 
quietly, “Do you think if you had lost 
your money you'd have wanted to sell 
your little girl?” 

“No.” The word grated in his throat. 
“But if I could have given her nothing, 
and there came an opportunity whereb 
she might have had every advantage, I 
don’t imagine I’d have considered what 
I wanted of the supreme importance.’ 

“Oh,” for the briefest moment she 
hesitated and then went swiftly on with 
her decisive combat, “No, I’m sure you 
wouldn’t have thought of yourself at all; 
I can see that you're an entirely un- 
selfish man. It’s only for Gail’s sake, 
having known her half an hour, that you 
want her—not at all for your own. And 
then the considerate manner in which 
you’ve offered to buy her convinces me 
of your self-sacrificing spirit.’ 

Andrews got to his feet. 

“T haven’t offered to buy your daughter, 
Mrs. Gresham. Yow alone have talked 
of buying and selling. The thought of 
paying for her never entered my head— 
though I’m quite willing to do so. How- 
ever, this quibbling is wholly uncalled for. 
Either you are willing to consider the 
matter—or you are not. When you have 
decided, I shall talk with you further.” 

“lve decided. Sit down.” She sat 
there unmoving under his disapproving 
gaze, her sandaled feet straight out in 
front of her, her hands thrust deep in her 
big apron pockets so that she seemed 
about to slide off her chair. Slowly she 
pushed herself back in the chair, caught 
her heels on the rung and clasped her 
hands about her knees. 

“Sit down,” she said again, “‘you’re so 
tall I can’t think.” 





In some miraculous way the little mother had slipped out of ter middy blouse as she ran, using’it as a 
weapon against the angry bees, baring without thought her arms and shoulders to their onslaught 
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He sat down unwillingly, while for 
another long silence she stared at him 
with impersonal devouring eyes. Finally 
she said in a reflective way, her voice as 
emotionless as her hard eyes: 

“Perhaps this is another answer to 
Gail’s prayers; and heaven knows some- 
thing had to happen, but I wasn’t quite 
tuned up to—to this. But I’ll make a 
bargain with you. From what your old 
Patty’s told me about you, I suppose 
you’re as nearly human as men get, so 
if I can’t make good—you win: but I want 
my chance.” 

“What sort of a chance?” he asked. 

“A month’s chance to work without 
worrying. I think I can write scenarios. 
One of the head women where I clerked 
last winter is making three 
hundred dollars a month in 
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will give me very great pleasure if you 
will have luncheon with Gail and me.” 
“With Gail and you,” she echoed, 
turning to look at him with new eyes, for a 
sharp fear had cut through their dead 
brown depths. Andrews looked hastily 
away from her, out toward her small 
garden with its crooked rows of green 
things—things that were probably lettuce 
and carrots. For an instant that un- 
covered fear in her eyes touched some- 
thing near to sympathy in his heart but 
it lighted only his smouldering scepticism. 
His own wife, patrician and of finest 
sensibilities, had given. her honor and her 
love into the careless keeping of a foreign 
idler. She had left her little daughter. 
It was small wonder that he should 
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Still, the rent is overdue; so perhaps if 
you can spare thirty dollars—” 

“T can,” he interrupted tersely, eager 
to escape, and counted out three ten 
dollar bills. Since she stood motionless 
by the table, he came over and laid them 
there beside the scribbled sheets of paper. 
She looked down and touched them with 
her small brown fingers. 

“Gail’s prayers,” she said in a queer, 
quiet voice. Then she lifted her head and 
said briefly, “She’s inherited the prayer 
habit from her minister ancestors: I 
sometimes wonder where her prayers will 
land me. Will you please see that she 
washes her hands before lunch?’ 

He colored. “I will, Mrs. Gresham. 
Good-by.” He felt annoyed and resent- 
ful as he went slowly up the 
path under her watching 





the scenario department of 
a movie company and she'll 
help me. And if you'll loan 
me enough money to last a 
month and—and I don’t 
sell a manuscript I’ll—Oh, 
God I will do it—I’ll give 
her up.” 

“How much will you 
need?” he asked, not that 
it in the least mattered, but 
because he could think of 
nothing else and the silence 
was somehow oppressive. 

“Twenty-five dollars—per- 
haps twenty. For can l 
almost live on the vegetables I 
in my own garden. You | 
can’t lose either way, for if 
I don’t sell anything—you’ll 
have Gail; and if I do, I can m7 
pay you back.” | 

“Very well then, it’s set- m 
tled.”” Andrews pushed him- | 
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leaning with both hands on 
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Twilight 
By Margie-Lee Runbeck 


My neighbor 

Is putting her little boys to bed. 
Over my hedge 

Their laughter comes to me 

In amber puffs like smoke 
That roll and uncoil 

And wrap around my throat 
Chokingly. 
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eyes, though he reflected 
that she spoke decent Eng- 
lish and seemed to have 
something of an education. 
His face lost its disagree- 
able lines when he looked up 
and saw little Gail rushing 
down the hillside to meet 
him. 





O all of them, the month 

of their strange bargain- 
ing passed as swiftly as on 
swallow wings, and to Gail 
and Andrews, as joyously, 
but under Constance Gres- 
ham’s brown tip-tilted eyes 
there came deep circles and 
her cheek bones climbed into 
heights that over-shadowed 
any levity which might once 
have lurked in the dimple 
of her ever-squarer chin. It 
was Patty who called An- 
drews’ attention to this. To 
his surprise, Patty had been 











his braced cane. It did not Me 
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frankly hostile to his plan 
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occur to him that her matter- =i 
of-factness which struck him 

with such disfavor was scarce a match for 
his own; it was an effort for him to keep his 
voice unexultant. “I'll write you a check 
for a thousand dollars directly after 
luncheon, Mrs. Gresham. No, please 
permit me to finish. That amount, 
frankly speaking, is probably less to me 
than twenty-five dollars to you. It’s 
only fair to say that I don’t think you'll 
succeed—I’ve known too many disillu- 
sioned writers—and a month won’t be a 
fair trial, anyway, so that the greater 
amount will enable you to carry on your 
ambitions—afterward. Now you under- 
stand that I am perfectly sure that I 
want to adopt your daughter; are you 
equally sure of living up to your share of 
the bargain?” 

She bowed low before him so that her 
bobbed hair fell over her face in a tangled 
mop. 

“I am, O Shylock,” she proclaimed, 
and though her manner was mocking, it 
was oddly convincing. Straightening to 
her small height, she smoothed back her 
hair with her circular comb and walked 
away from him toward the window with 
a curt, “Don’t let me keep you from your 
luncheon.” 


HE had a very clearly defined impulse 
to throw his cane at her, but instead 
he said with determined pleasantness, “It 





regard women with bitter disbelief. 

“T would have to go away and leave 
her, wouldn’t I?” the little woman was 
saying, in rather a stupid unthinking 
voice. 

“Wh-at? Oh, in case of adoption. 
Why yes, yes certainly. I shall want her 
to take the place of my own daughter and 
w-ell, forget other attachments.” 

‘Other attachments’, she repeated. 
“Mr. Andrews, were you born with this 
remarkable sense of humor, or has some- 
thing awful happened to you?” 

“We will not indulge in personalities, 
I think,” he said stiffly, “I have not felt 
that the occasion called for a facetious 
handling. As you suggested, luncheon is 
probably waiting. Shall we go?” 

“Thanks, I’m lunching today in the 
garden. I gather you considered Gail’s 
acceptance all that was necessary.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. May she 
lunch with me?” 

“She may. She needs good food. 
And so do I, for that matter. So if it’s 
convenient before you hurry away, I'll 
appreciate a small deposit. Id like to 
do a little marketing. You’ve no idea 
how a pink and green diet hinders screen 
production.” 

“T haven’t my check book, but if—” 

“T don’t want a check. I’m no profi- 
teer. I only want twenty-five dollars. 





ever since he had confided 
it to her. 

“T don’t think it’s right for you to be 
winning the child away from her, Mr. 
Keith,” she exploded one morning as she 
served his breakfast. “She’s wearing her 
heart right out, that she is, seeing her 
baby getting to love you more every day, 
the while she has to work her fingers off 
on those old scenarios. It’s a heathenish 
scheme, I call it.” 

Generally, Andrews enjoyed Patty’s 
outspoken opinions. She was the only 
person in the world who had always told 
him what she thought of him. But this 
topic irritated him. In spite of himself 
he was jealous of Constance Gresham. 
And he replied sharply to Patty: 

“Patty, you're an interfering old 
woman and you know nothing about it; 
Mrs. Gresham agreed to the plan as 
gladly as I made it. You surely have 
sense enough to realize that there’s no 
question about which is best for Gail.” 

None too gently, Patty set a bowl of 
figs and cream before him. 

“T don’t know as money has given you 
such a grand good time, Mr. Keith. And 
I must say that you’re doing us women a 
great wrong when you judge all of ’em 
by one woman who didn’t happen to be 
born, more’s the pity, with the mother- 
heart in her.” 

Andrews put down his napkin, leaned 
(Continued on page 52) 
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The journey down the Arrow Lakes is one of the most beautiful trips in the West 


Down the Columbia 


The Explorers Shoot Through Hel] Gate on a Raft and 
Race Through Box Canon 


HE voyage round the 

Big Bend, in spite of the 

atrocious weather, had 

gone so well that I had 
just about made up my mind 
to continue on down river by the time we 
reached Revelstoke. A_ letter which 
awaited me at the hotel there from Cap- 
tain Armstrong, stating that he would be 
free to join me for my first 


By Lewis R. Freeman 
Author of: Hell's Hatches; Tracks of the Trades, etc. 


“That’s just it,” said the Captain with 
a wry grin. ‘“Wouldn’t you have gone 
right on digging if you had known that the 
spell of jim-jams that finished _K——— 


stuff that Armstrong was made 
of when I say that, even after 
the w ay I had betrayed the 
trust he had reposed in me, he 
was still game to go on with 
the Columbia trip. That’s the sort of 
man he was. 

Boats of anywhere near the design we 
would need for the river were scarce, the 
Captain reported, but there 
was one which he thought 





week or ten days south from 
the foot of the lakes, was all 
that was needed to bring me 
to a decision. As there was 
no swift water whatever be- 
tween Revelstoke and Koote- 
nay Rapids, I had no hesita- 
tion in deciding to make the 





N this chapter Mr. Freeman describes some 
of the most thrilling rides and narrow 
escapes of the entire journey from the Colum- 
bia’s sources to tidewater.—The Editors. 


| might do. This proved to be a 
sixteen-foot clinker-built skiff 
that had been constructed 
especially to carry an out- 
board motor. She had ample 
beam, a fair freeboard and a 
considerable sheer. 

We ran both pitches of 





voyage down the Arrow Lakes 
by steamer. 

The Arrow Lakes are merely enlarge- 
ments of the Columbia, keeping through- 
out their lengths the same general north- 
to-south direction of this part of the river. 
This is one of the very finest lake trips 
anywhere in the world; I found it an un- 
ending source of delight, even after a 
fortnight of the superlative scenery of the 
Big Bend. 

As soon as I saw Captain Armstrong I 
made a clean breast to him about my 
failure to unearth the cask of Scotch 
whisky buried at the Bend. He was a 
good sport and bore up better than one 
would expect a man to under the cir- 
cumstances. “I wish that matter of K— 
and his D. T.’s had come up before you 
left,’ was his only comment. 

“Why?” I asked. “I can’t see what dif- 
ference that would have made. He got there 
ahead of us and drank himself to death, 
so we didn’t waste a lot of time digging.” 


came from some stuff he got from a sec- 
tion-hand at Beavermouth before he 
started? Now I suppose I’ll have to watch 
my chance and run down and salvage that 
keg of old Scotch myself.’ It shows the 





Roos brought his camera, hoping that the 
Doukobours might stage a “Godiva protest” 


Kootenay Rapids easily and 
smartly. Her bows slapped down pretty 
hard when she tumbled off the tops of 
some of the bigger rollers. We took in 
plenty of spray, but nothing green— 
nothing that couldn’t be bailed without 
stopping. It was a lot better perform- 
ance than one was entitled to expect of a 
lake boat running her maiden rapid. 

“She'll do!” chuckled the Captain with 
a satisfied grin, resting on his paddle as we 
slid easily out of the final run of swirls; 
“you ought to take her right through 
without a lot of trouble.” ‘“Jmshallah!” 
I interjected piously, anxious not to offend 
the River God with a display of over 
much confidence. I began to call her 
“Tmshallah” in my mind from that time 
on, and “IJmshallah”—‘‘God Willing” — 
she remained until I tied her up for her 
well-earned rest in a Portland boat-house. 

Big and Little Tin Cup Rapids, which 


are due to the obstruction caused by 
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boulders washed down by the torrential 
Kootenay River, gave us little trouble. 
There is a channel of good depth right 
down the middle of both, and we splashed 
through this without getting into much 
besides flying foam. Just below we pulled 
up to the left bank and landed for a look 
at one of the Doukobour villages. 

The Doukobours are a strange Russian 
religious sect. They are best known 
in America, not for their indefatigable 
industry and many other good traits, 
but for their highly original form of 
protesting when they have fancied that 
certain of their rights were being restricted 
by Canadian law. On repeated occasions 
of this kind whole colonies of them—men, 
women and children—have thrown aside 
their every rag of clothing and started off 
marching ‘about the country. Perhaps it 
is not strange that more has been written 
about these strange pilgrimages than of 
the fact that the Doukobours have cleared 
and brought to a high state of productiv- 
ity many square miles of land which, but 
for their unflagging energy, would still 
be worthless. In spite of their somewhat 
unconventional habits, these simple 
people have been an incalculably valuable 
economic asset to western Canada. 

On the off chance that there might be 
an incipient “protest” brewing, Roos took 
his movie outht ashore with him. He met 
with no luck. Indeed, we found the 
women of the astonishingly clean little 
village of plastered and whitewashed 
cabins extremely shy of even our hand 
cameras. The Captain thought that this 
was probably due to the fact that they 
had ta a good deal pestered by kodak 
fiends while Godiva-ing round the coun- 
try on some of their “protest” marches. 
The people were very indignant about 
it,” he said; “but I never heard of anyone 
pulling down their blinds.” Coventry 
was really very “Victorian” in its attitude 
toward Lady Godiva’s “protest.” 

We had two very emphatic warnings 
before leaving Trail the next morning— 
one was on no account to attempt to take 
any drinkables across the line by the 
river, and the other was to keep a weather 
eye lifting in running the rapids at the 
Rock Islands, two miles below town. As 
we reached the latter before we did the 
International Boundary line, we started 
’ware-ing the rapids first. This was by no 
means as empty a warning as many I was 
to have later. The islands proved to be 
two enormous granite rocks, between 
which the river rushed with great ve- 
locity. The Captain headed the boat in- 





The last wild pitch of Rock Island rapid 
































































to the deep, swift channel to the right, 
avoiding by a couple of yards a wallop- 
ing whale of a whirpool that came spin- 
ning right past the bow. I didn’t see it,-of 
course, until it passed astern; but it looked 
to me then as though its whirling center 
was depressed a good three feet below the 
surface of the river, and with a black, 
bottomless funnel opening out of that. 

I was just about to register “nonchal- 
ance” when I suddenly felt the thwart be- 
neath me begin to push upwards like the 
floor of a jerkily-started elevator, only with 
a rotary action. Fanning empty air with 
both oars, I was saved from falling back- 
wards by the forty-five degree up-tilt of 
the boat. Way beneath me—down below 
the surface of the river—Armstrong, pop- 
eyed, was leaning sharply forward to keep 
from being dumped out over the stern. 
Roos, with a death-grip on either gun- 
wale, was trying to keep from falling into 
the Captain’s lap. Round we went like a 
prancing horse, and just as the boat had 
completed the hundred and eighty degrees 
that headed her momentarily up-river, 
something seemed to drop away beneath 
her bottom, and as she sunk into the hole 
there came a great snorting “ku-whouf!”’ 
and about a barrel of water came pouring 
its solid green flood over the stern and, 





Towirg the raft rast White Rock 
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Ike at tke sweep of the raft below Hell Gate 


incidentally, the Captain. A couple of 
seconds later the boat had completed her 
round and settled back on a comparatively 
even keel as hard-plied oars and paddle 
wrenched her out of the grip of the Thing 
that had held her in its clutch. I saw it 
plainly doing its dervish dance of disap- 
pointment as we drew away. It looked to 
me not over half as large as that first 
one which the Captain had so cleverly 
avoided. 

“That was about the way we got caught 
in the Little Dalles,” observed Armstrong 
when we were in quieter water again. 
“Only it was a worse whirlpool than that 
one that did it. This square stern gives 
the water more of a grip than it can get 
on a canoe. We'll have to watch out for 
i 


HE next day after talking the situation 

over with Captain Armstrong, I de- 
cided to fall in with his suggestion to pass 
Grand Rapids as well as Kettle Falls, in the 
portage. There were only about five miles 
of boatable water between them, and then 
an arduous three-quarters of a mile of 
lining that would have entailed the loss of 
another day. There is a drop of twelve 
feet in about twelve hundred yards in 
Grand Rapids, with nothing approaching 
a clear channel among the huge black 
basaltic rocks that have been scattered 
about through them as from a big pepper 
shaker. As far as I could learn, there is 
no record of any kind of a man-propelled 
craft of whatever size ever having run 
through and survived, but a small stern- 
wheeler, the Si aheus, was run down 
several years ago at high water. She 
reached the foot a good deal of a hulk, 
but still right side up. This is rated as 
one of the maddest things ever done with 
a steamer on the Columbia, and the fact 
that it did not end in complete disaster is 
reckoned by old river men as having been 
due in about equal parts to the inflexible 
nerve of her skipper and the intervention 
of the special providence that makes a 
point of watching over mortals who do 
things like that. I met Captain Mce- 
Dermid a fortnight later in Potaris. He 
told me then, what I hadn’t heard before, 
that he took his wife and children with 
him. ‘Nellie thought a lot of both me and 
the little old Shoshone,” he said with 
a wistful smile, “and she reckoned that, if 
we went, she wouldn’t exactly like to be 
left here alone. And so—I never could 
refuse Nellie anything—I took her along. 
And now she and the Shoshone are 
both gone.” He was a wonderful chap— 
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McDermid. All old Columbia river skip- 
pers are. They wouldn’t have survived if 
they hadn’t been. 

As much of the worst water on the 
American course of the Columbia occurs 
in the two hundred and thirty miles be- 
tween the head of Spokane Rapids and 
the foot of Priest Rapids,* I was consider- 
ably concerned about finding a good river 
man to take Captain Armstrong’s place 
and help me with the boat. Men of this 
kind were scarce, it appeared—even more 
so than on the Big Bend, in Canada, where 
there was a certain amount of logging and 
trapping going on. 

It was a genial “cracker” at Hunter's 
Ferry who was the first to mention Ike 
Emerson. Ike would be just my man, he 
said, with that unmistakable grin that a 
man grins when the person he speaks of is 
some kind of a “character.” Or, least- 
aways, Ike would be just my man—if I 
could find him. 

When I asked the ferry-man at Gerome 
if Ike Emerson had been seen thereabouts 
recently, he grinned the same sort of grin 
his colleague at Hunter’s had grinned. 
Yes, he had seen Ike only the night be- 
fore. He was a real old river rat; just the 
man I wanted—if I could find him. Well, 
it took us four hours to run our man 
down, but luck was with us in the end. 

You bet, he would go with us. But; wait 
a moment! Why should we not go with 
him? He was overdue with a raft of logs 
and cordwood he had contracted to take 
down below Hell Gate, and was just about 
to get to work building it. We could just 
throw our boat aboard, and off we would 
go together. If he could get enough help, 
he could have the raft ready in two or 
three days, and, once started, it would not 
be a lot slower than the skiff, especially 
if we took a fast motor-boat he knew of 
for towing purposes and to “put her into 
the rapids right.”” It would make a lot 
more of a show for the movies, and he had 
always dreamed of having himself filmed 
on a big raft running Hell Gate and Box 
Canon. 

All of this sounded distinctly good to 
me, but I turned to Roos and Captain 
Armstrong for confirmation before ventur- 
ing a decision. Roos said it would be “the 
cat’s ears” (late slang meaning au fait, or 
something like that, in English); that a 
raft would photograph like a million dol- 
lars. Armstrong’s face was beaming. “It 
will be the chance of a lifetime,” he said 
warmly. “Go by all means. I’m only 


*Not to be confused with the rapids of the same name 
we had run on the Big Bend in Canada.—L. R. F. 
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Preparing breakfast aboard the wrecked 
steamer 


sorry I can’t be with you.” So we gave 
Ike carte blanche and told him to go ahead; 
while we took Captain Armstrong to 
Spokane by motor. 


[& had been working at high speed dur- 
ing our absence, but his imagination 
appeared rather to have run ahead of his 
powers of execution. The hundred-feet- 
long, thirty-feet-wide raft he had set him- 
self to construct (so as to have something 
that would “stack up big in the movie”), 
took another two days to complete, and 
even then was not quite all that critical 
artist wanted to make it. After filling in 
the raft proper with solid logs of spruce 
and cedar, he began heaping cordwood 
upon it. He was trying to make something 
that would loom up above the water, he 
explained; “‘somethin’ tu make a showin’ 
in the pictur’.” 

Roos was exultant over the way that 
mighty mass of rough wood charging down 
a rock-walled caiion was going to photo- 
graph, and Ike was proud as a peacock 
over the Thing he had brought into being. 
But Roos was going to be cranking on the 
cliff when we went through Hell Gate, and 
Ike didn’t care a fig what happened to 
him anyhow. And I did care. There were 
a lot of things that could happen to a 
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crazy contraption of that kind, if ever it 
hit anything solid; and I knew that the 
walls of |Hell Gate and Box Cafion must 
be solid or they wouldn’t have stood as 
long as they had. And as for hitting . . . 
that raft must be pretty nearly as long as 
Hell Gate was wide, and if ever it got to 
swinging... . 

Jess, the ferry-man, treated us to vanilla 
extract cordials and told us the story of a 
raft that had struck and broken up just 
above his father’s ranch near Hawk Creek. 
Only guy they fished out was always nutty 
afterward. Cracked on the head with a 
length of cordwood while swimming. Good 
swimmer, too; but a guy had no chance in 
a swish-swashing bunch of broke-loose 
logs. Thus Jess, and thus—or in similar 
vein—about a dozen others who came 
down to see us off from the ferry landing. 
They all told stories of raft disasters, just 
as they would have enlarged on boat dis- 
asters if it had been a boat in which we 
were starting to run Hell Gate and Box 
Cajon. 

The motor boat which Ike had engaged 
to tow the raft was already on hand. It 
had been built by a Spokane mining 
magnate for use at his summer home on 
Lake Coeur d’Alene, and was one of the 
prettiest little crafts of the kind I ever 
saw. With its lines streaming gracefully 
back from its sharp, beautifully-flared 
bow, it showed speed from every angle. 
Hardwood and brass were in bad shape, 
but the engines were resplendent; and 
the engines were the finest thing about it. 
They had been built to drive it twenty- 
five miles an hour when she was new, the 
chap running it said, and were probably 
good for all of twenty-two yet when he 
opened up. 

I couldn’t quite make up my mind 
about the engineer of the motor-boat— 
not until he settled down to work, that is. 
Earl (I never learned his last name) was 
sparing with his tongue because he was 
unsparing with his brain. His mind was 
always ready to act—and to react. There 
were several situations well calculated to 
test the mettle of him, and he was always 
“there.” 

We cast off at 10 o'clock, Earl swung 
the raft’s head out by a steady pull with 
the launch, and the current completed 
the operation of turning. Once in mid- 
stream she made good time, the motor- 
boat maintaining just enough of a tug to 
keep the towing-line taut and give her a 
mile an hour or so of way over the cur- 
rent. That gave Earl a margiri to work 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Y use of strong language over 

the telephone dates from the 

night that my brother-in-law 

who is a doctor asked me to 
break the news to Jackson that he was 
the father of twins. 

“Better do it yourself, Doctor,” I said. 
“T’m not good at that sort of thing.” 

“But I can’t wait!” he declared. 
“‘Here’s this emergency call—man dying 
and all that—and I haven’t the most 
remote idea when Jackson will call up. 
I left word for him at his house and his 
office and all his clubs—he’s out of town 
you know. You’ve simply got to do it,” 
and he picked up his medicine-case and 
started for the door. 

“Well—” I muttered, “you’re likely to 
have another emergency call when I get 
through breaking the news to Jackson 
By the way, what are they—boys or 
girls?” 

“One of each!” the doctor called back 
over his shoulder, and then the door 
slammed behind him and'I was left with 
a very unpleasant duty. 

I had never before been asked to per- 
form such a task as this and was unable 
to do it out of hand, so to speak. And as 
I sat there waiting for Jackson to call up 
from wherever he happened to get the 
doctor’s message I remembered that bad 
news is usually broken gently; that if a 
dear one has passed away the survivors 
are told that the deceased is very sick, 
and that as you go on talking about it he 
gets sicker and sicker, and that thus the 
bereaved is quite naturally prepared for 
the worst. This seemed to me to be the 
best method to use in breaking the news 
to Jackson. And so it would have been 
if the telephone operator had not taken 
a hand in the proceeding. 

The doctor had been gone only a minute 
or two when Jackson called up. I began 
by explaining to him that the doctor had 
been there, but had been called away on 
an emergency case. Then, not wishing 
to go at the thing too abruptly, I men- 
tioned the weather. But the weather did 
not seem to interest him; so I plunged at 
once into my: unpleasant task. 
“The—the doctor had something that 


ell in Hello 


“Why the Devil’ —‘‘ What 
Number Were You 
Calling?’ Chick! 





Partridge 


—that he wanted 
me to say to 
you—” I began. 

“Well, why in 
the devil don’t 
you say it—?”’ | 
heard him mut- 
ter, and hastened 
to go on. 

““He—he told me that Mrs. Jackson 
was—was not feeling very well—” 

“Huh—? What’s that—?” 

“As a matter of fact, Jack, old boy, he 
told me that she was downright miserable 
and had taken to her bed.” 

“Say—what are you trying to do—kid 
me?” he demanded. ; 

“Not at all, Jack,” I said as reassuringly 
as possible. “I hope you won’t be shocked 
to hear that she is in the hospital across 
the street from us—” 

“Come through—come through!” I 
heard him growling. “If you’ve got any- 
thing to say to me, for heaven’s sake say 
it!” 

This seemed to me to be a very good 
opening, and I was quick to take advan- 
tage of it. But I did not permit myself to 
be stampeded into telling him everything 
at once, and started to break the children 
to him one atatime. For obvious reasons 
I decided to tell him first about the boy. 

“What I wanted to say was that the 
doctor told me you were the father of a 
bouncing boy—” 

“Hoo-ray!” he shouted. “And the 
mother—? How’s his mother?” 

“Doing as well as can be expected,” 
I replied in the time-honored fashion. 
“But, Jack—” 

I was going to tell him the rest of the 
news, but he cut me short. 

“Listen, old top!” he cried. “I’ve got 
a bottle of hooch that I’ve been saving 
for this occasion, and if you step right 
along you may get here in time for a 
drink of it—but you’ll have to hurry!” 

“But, Jack—there’s something more 
I want to say to you—” 

There was no answer. 

“Are you there, Jack?” 

Still no answer. I waited a moment 
and then began to work the hook frantic- 































































“I don't want information!” I shrieked. “All I want is the 


line you just cut me off from™ 


ally up and down. In due time the 
operator answered and wanted to know 
what number I was calling. 

“Not any number!” I thundered. “Put 
me back on the line you just cut me off 
from! I was in the middle of a very im- 
portant conversation!” 

“What number, please?” 

“How the hell do I know what number 
~! 399 ot i 
it was?” I demanded hotly. “This party 
called me—I didn’t call him—!” 

“T will give you information.” 

“Di it, | don’t want inf ion!” 

amn it, | dont want information! 
I shouted. ‘“‘All I want is the line you 
Me a 2 ¥ p? 
just cut me off from! 

“What number is it, please?” 

“7 don’t know!” I shrieked. “The party 
called me from some club or hotel or some- 
thing. How in the devil do I know where 
he was?” 

“T will give you information.” 


No Gentleman 


Then I tore loose. There is no use re- 
peating all 1 said. It was not a nice way 
to speak to a lady, and would not look 
well in print. But I said it, and got it 
out of my system—and then I went down 
to see if I could find Jackson. But I was 
unable to find him, and he didn’t know 
the whole truth until he called at the 
hospital the next morning. For a time 
he utterly disclaimed the female twin— 
refused to believe that it was his child. 
And when they finally succeeded in con- 
vincing him he laid the blame on me, 
when really there was nobody to blame 
but the telephone girl. 

I was not particularly proud of what I 
had said to the operator the night those 
twins were born. I hoped that the family 
and an aunt of hers who was visiting us 
at the time had not heard it, and thinking 
that such a thing would probably never 
happen again, | made no attempt to 
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apologize for it. But only a day or two 
later a thing happened that brought me 
down on that operator’s head for a second 
time. 

Aunt Lizzie had an admirer. She had 
had him ever since I could remember, and 
in all that time he had never been able to 
get up the nerve to ask her to marry him. 
That was, perhaps, because he had never 
talked with her over the telephone; for, 
the first time he came to the city and 
called her up the thing that Aunt Lizzie 
had been hoping for and waiting for and 
praying for—actually happened. 

Without meaning to listen, the family 
and I could not help knowing what was 
taking place. We heard her admit that 
they had been friends—close friends—for 
a number of years; that they had never 
had any serious misunderstandings; that 
they seemed to get along very well to- 
gether, and a lot of other preliminary 
fencing. And then we heard her gasp out: 

“What—! You—you want me to— 
to marry you—? Why, George—Are 
you there, George?—Hello!—Hello!/— 
George— are you there—? George, oh, 
George, are you there—? George! Hello, 
George!—George!—George!! Lf eR 
My God! He’s gone—!” 

The truth of the matter was that the 
operator had cut Aunt Lizzie off before 
she had had time to say Yes. And 
George, being of a shy and naturally re- 
tiring disposition, had taken this for a 
refusal and gone away. When the awful 
truth dawned on Aunt Lizzie she carried 
on as any woman with a newly-shattered 
romance is supposed to do, and after a 
little was led from the telephone 
frothing at the mouth and put to 
bed with smelling-salts, hot-water 
bottles, and aromatic spirits of 
ammonia—and I called up the 
telephone operator on my own 
hook and told her just what I 
thought of her. 

I was even more careless of my 
language on this occasion than [| 
had been on the occasion that 
had to do with the Jackson 
twins. It may have been prac- 
tise making me a little more per- 
fect, and on the other hand it 
may have been the personal in- 
terest I took in this little affair 
of Aunt Lizzie’s. She had been 
waiting so long for her happiness 
that I hated to see her cheated 
out of it by a velvet-voiced tele- 
phone girl. In addition to that 
Aunt Lizzie had already paid us a 
pretty lengthy visit and I was 
beginning to have a_ suspicion 
that her presence in our household 
might become a permanent insti- 
tution. But she did not stay 
long after this tragic affair. She 
returned to her home in the 
country and immediately had a 
telephone installed—but at the 
last account George had not yet 
called her up on it. 

In spite of my vivid language, 
however, the telephone service 
did not improve. On the contrary 
it went from bad to worse. 
wy call I put in was interrupt- 
ed. Even my conversation with 
the complaint department when 
I made an attempt to lodge a 
protest was cutjoff right in the 
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middle of what I was saying. I 
formed a habit of stopping every two or 
three words to inquire whether my party 
was still there, and all the time my con- 
trol over my temper was growing weaker 
and weaker. I was ready for trouble the 
moment I took the receiver off the hook 
—and at the first interruption I would 
sailinto the operator. I had just finished 
one of these outbursts on a fine spring 
morning when the family took me to task. 

“T’ve noticed that you’re getting to be 
very careless about your language when- 
ever you talk over the telephone,” she 
said. 

“Careless!” I demanded. ‘What did 
I say that was careless?” 

“You said Damn, for one thing,” she 
accused. “Before | was married | hardly 
knew that there was such a word; but 
lately you’ve hardly said anything else.” 

“You can thank your lucky stars it 
isn’t any stronger,” I replied doggedly. 
‘When it comes to describing the tele- 
phone service a damn is a mere plaything 
—a one-twentieth of one per cent cuss- 
word—there’s no kick to it.” 

“Perhaps you would prefer some sort 
of home-brewed oath,” she suggested. 


No Lady 


I glowered at her but made no reply 
Allusion to anything home-brewed was 
not calculated to improve my good nature. 

“But you must pardon me for inter- 
rupting,”’ she said after a moment. “You 
were saying some dam’ thing about the 
dam’ telephone or the dam’ telephone 
girls, or some dam’ outrage that the dam’ 
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girls had been dam’ fool enough to per- 
petrate on you or some other dam’—” 

“Stop!” I cried. “Is that any way for 
a respectable woman to talk! What if the 
neighbors should hear you?” 

“They would probably think that my 
vocabulary had been influenced by my 
association with you. And,” she added 
sweetly as an after-thought, “‘a damn is 
a mere plaything—a twentieth of one 
per cent—” 

I raised my voice. ‘“To get back to the 
telephone situation, my dear,” I said, “I 
have decided to have ours taken out.” 

A look of alarm came over her face. 
“Not really—!” she gasped. 

“Yes, | mean it,” [ replied with firm- 
ness. “I am going to start a campaign 
of protest against the telephone company, 
and, in order to show my own sincerity 
I fee! that—’ 

“But what about my sincerity?” she 
demanded. “I use that telephone ten 
times to your one!” 

“All the more reason why it should be 
taken out,” I insisted. “That will make 
the protests all the more effective. 

Our telephone was not taken out; she 
convinced me that it was not the thing 
todo. But I lost no time in beginning a 
thorough investigation of its workings. 
I suppose that the usual way would have 
been to draw up a petition and circulate 
it among my friends; but I never have 
had much regard for a petition. I have 
signed too many for other people ever to 
take one seriously myself. I really wanted 
to go to the bottom of the difficulty and 
decided that the only way to get unbiased 


But before I bad much more than started to explain I found myeelf sitting in the middle of 
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evidence was to go out among people who 
did not know me and not tell them what 
I was after until I had really put my 
finger on something. 

I made a mental canvass of tke city 
and finally decided that inasmuch as | 
was entirely unacquainted with the whole- 
sale district I would begin my investiga 
tions there. So the next day I drifted 
down into the wholesale district and 
looked round. One of the first places 
that caught my eye was the establishment 
of a large poultry dealer. This looked 
promising from across the street. It 
seemed to me that the poultry business 
would involve a great deal of telephoning 
first and last. pulled my hat a little 
more firmly down on my head and started 
for the other side. 

It was not a nice street. It was still 
muddy from a recent rain and skinny 
from a recent shipment of bananas re- 
ceived by a neighboring produce concern; 
the body of a deceased fish over which 
several alley cats were holding what seemed 
to be a wake lay in the middle of it. 

As I drew near io the entrance I heard 
the protracted ring of a telephone bell 
from within the office, and hastened in- 
side. I wanted to be in a position to ob- 
serve for myself the sort of telephone 
service that was being furnished to the 
wholesale district. 

“Max Levi of Levi. Levi, and Levi, 

’,” came to me in a strong voice. 


— - 
ce > 


vant to give a order? All right—go 
ahead—” 
I drew a little nearer. 
“‘—Broilers? I get. fine broilers. 
How many y’vant? Two 


hundert poundts? I got it down. 
Vhat else?” 

I moved a few steps nearer so as not to 
miss a word that was being said. 

“Roasting fowls? I got fine roasters 
—roasters, not roosters! How many y’- 
vant? A hundert poundts? 

. . I got it down. Vhat else?— 
Ducks? I got fine ducks— 
Indian Runners and Pekins. 
jor eating Y’vant fefty 
poundts Pekins—fefty more 
orless. I don’t split no boids. 
How about toikeys? I got 
some nice B oe toikeys 
ee. | es—yes—yes— 
uh-huh . . . A dozen 
medium size boids—about 
ten or tvelve poundts? . . 
Ten?—I got it down. Vhat 
else?” 

By this time I had slowly 
worked my way into the 
office and was standing only 
a few feet away from Mr. 
Max Levi. But his back was 
turned and he did not know 
that I was anywhere about. 

“—How about some 
geese?” he was saying. “No? 
—some rabbits, mebbe—? 
No rabbits?—Not’ing more 
at all?—Vhat is the name, 
please?” 

There was a long pause, 
and then suddenly Mr. Levi 
cried out with a harshness 
that I had not thought him 
capable of: 

“No, no! I don’t vant 
no number! All I vant is 
the name! Vhat is the name, 


please?”’ Then his voice went up to a 
higher pitch. ‘‘No—no—no!” he wailed. 
“] don’t vant no person to call! And I 
don’t vant information! Just the name, 
that’s all—the name of the party who 
called up and give me a order—vhat 
number, you say? How do J know the 
number? He didn’t give me no number! 
Al! he give me was a order. He just 
started to give me his name vhen you cut 
me off. Just put me back on the line J 
had vhen you cut me off—that’s all I 
vant. ‘ 


I Register Gladness 


This was exactly what I had been hop- 
ing for. It seemed almost too good to 
be true. Fora time Mr. Levi stood there 
at the telephone and cajoled and threat- 
ened and pleaded—but in the end he did 
the only thing he could do; he said things 
to the operator. I don’t pretend to know 
what sort of a poultry-dealer Mr. Levi is 
—but he certainly can swear. And when, 
red and perspiring, he finally turned from 
the telephone I could not help seizing his 
hand and telling him so. 

“And I’m so glad all this happened just 
as I came in,” I exclaimed delightedly. 
“Tt couldn’t have been more opportune.” 

“You’re gled, hey?” he growled, open- 
ing and closing his hands several times. 
“You're gled, are you—!” 

“Now don’t misunderstand me,” I 
said soothingly. “What I mean is that 
I’m glad it happened just as I came in 
—so that I could see it for myself.” 

“You’re gled, hey—!” was all he said 
in reply. 

But I didn’t like the look in the fellow’s 
eye and so hastened to make my position 
plain to him. “You see, the reason I’m 
so glad about it is that I came down here 
to investigate the telephone situation.” 

An expression of delightful surprise 
came over Mr. Levi's face. He stopped 
opening and closing his hands and began 
to rub them together. 





By this time I was standing only a few feet away from him 
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“Yes,” I added comfortably. “It strikes 
me that I arrived at a most opportune 
moment.” 

“You soitenly did—you soitenly did 
—” he agreed still rubbing his hands to- 
gether, and stepped over to the door and 
motioned to two roustabouts. 

A moment later the two towering 
giants stood grinning in the doorway, and 
their employer was introducing them 
to me. 

“Boys,” he said, “this is the telephone 
man—” 

If I had denied this implication prompt- 
ly enough I might have saved myself a 
considerable amount of —let us call it in- 
convenience. But I considered that as 
the organizer of a sweeping protest against 
the existing telephone service I certainly 
was in one way of speaking “the telephone 
man.” And instead of making a denial 
or offering any explanation I bowed in 
tacit acknowledgment. 

At this gesture on my part Mr. Levi 
waved his hand. “Give him long distance!” 
he ordered. 

I was on the point of explaining that 
I did not wish to put in a long distance 
call; indeed, it did not occur to me that 
Mr. Levi's orders were capable of a hidden 
meaning until those two roustabouts 
seized me and started me rapidly toward 
the outer door. Then I did my best to 
explain to them that I was not a tele- 
phone man in the sense of being an em- 
ployee of the company, but before I had 
much more than started I found myself 
sitting in the middle of the street in com- 
pany with the dead fish and the banana- 
peels. 

At first I thought I would go back and 
prove to those two roustabouts that I was 
in the right and make them apologize. 
But after I had taken one look at my 
clothes I thought better of it and went 
home instead. The family was much 
disturbed at my disordered appearance 
when I first came into her presence, and 
on being assured that I had 
not been run over either by 
an automobile or a trolley- 
car, asked quickly: 

“And how is your investi- 
gation of the telephone ser- 
vice getting along?” 

“T have made some prog- 
ress,” I replied. 

“You didn’t have to crawl 
through one of their conduits 
to make it, did you?” she 
inquired. 

“By no means,” I assured 
her. “I have simply been 
making an inspection of the 
wholesale district and have 
satisfied myself that the 
service is as wretched there 
as elsewhere, and that in the 
matter of addressing the 
operator we residence sub- 
scribers are way behind the 
times.” 

“Oh, you mean about tell- 
ing the dam’ telephone girls 
that they don’t know a 
dam’ thing about—” 

[held up my hand. “Don’t, 
please!” r said. “If there’s 
any of that to be done in this 
household I am much better 
equipped to do it than you 
are.” (Concluded om page 56) 
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] N this chapter of revelations, Mr. Norton brings toa close 
his ingenious tale of the conspiracy at Legonia. The 
mystery of the devil island, the explanation of its spawn 
of danger and death, is now uncovered. How many of our 
readers have guessed right, we wonder.—The Editors. 








CHAPTER XXV 


HEN Gregory returned to 
the launch with Hawkins 
and Billings he found Dickie 


Lang tenderly supporting 
the shriveled body of a little Mexican an 
listening eagerly to the whispered words 
which came haltingly in Spanish from his 
trembling lips. 

The girl rose hastily and drawing Greg- 
ory away from the other two men ex- 
claimed in a voice shaken with emotion: 

“Tt’s Mexican Joe. He was with our 
fathers on the Gull. They left him on the 
launch while they went ashore. He saw 
them attacked from the beach and 
drowned in the hell-hole cove. The Gull 
was run down a minute later. Joe was 
thrown into the water and struck his head 
onarock. When he came to he hid in the 
sea grass and escaped in the fog. He’s 
been living in a cave on the other side of 
the island ever since. It was he who stole 
the gun and provisions from the Petrel.” 

Gregory’s arms were about her as she 
told the story. As it came to an end his 
eyes narrowed and grew hard. Then his 
muscles contracted with a jerk. 

“Who was it?” he whispered. 

Dickie’s answer came in a choking 
Ww hisper, her lips brushing his cheek. 

“There were several men on the beach. 
Koyama gave the orders.” 

regory was beside the men who were 
talking to the Mexican. Grasping Haw- 
kins by the arm, he cried: 

“What are we waiting for? While you 
are talking the man may get away.” 

“Just a minute, Cap, \Slade and Bill- 

ings are learning a lot from Joe. He 
knows where the wireless tower 1s and—” 

“What’s all that to me?’ Gregory 
flashed, shaking off Hawkins’ restraining 
arm. “Koyama murdered my father. 
You can go where you like. I’m going to 
get the Jap.” 

Hawkins started at the intelligence. 

“T didn’t know,” he muttered blankly, 
searching for words to express his sym- 
pathy. “Brace up, old man. You can’t 
do anything over here alone. Before 
morning we'll have the whole gang 
rounded up.” 

Shivering in his wet clothes, Gregory 


put on Hawkins’ coat and rejoined Dickie 
Lang. 

“Take me with you,” she pleaded. 
“Don’t leave me alone. I can’t stand it.” 

She crept into Gregory’s outstretched 
arms and clung close in the darkness. 
Then Hawkins announced they were 
ready to goashore. Gregory released the 
girl gently. 

“No, dearest,” he said. “You must 
stay on the Richard. If you were with us. 
I’d be afraid. And I can’t afford to be 
afraid tonight. Stay close under cover. 
If the fog lifts, drift into the shadow of the 
cliffs.” 

“Why won’t you tell me what you’re 
going to do?” Dickie pleaded. 

Gregory’s arms were again about her. 

“T’m going to get Koyama.” His voice 
changed suddenly. “And if I don’t come 
back, you’ll know now that I love you.” 

Before she could speak he was climbing 
over the rail. 

Dickie listened to the soft creak of the 
rowlocks until the sound was swallowed 
up in the fog. Koyama had killed her 
father and Richard Gregory. His son 
had gone to bring the Japanese to justice. 
But what could the men do alone upon 
the island? So few against so many? 

Questions crowded close. Then her 
mind surrendered to a single thought. 
A thought which warmed her heart and 
took possession of her being. 

“You'll know now that I love you.” 

In silence the men from the dory landed 
on the beach and hid the skiff among the 
rocks. Then they followed the Mexican 
up the trail. Crawling through the brush 
they halted at their guide’s direction. 

“Up there,” he Ww hispered. “The devil 
speaks.” 

Billings caught his arm. 

“Come,” he said. “Lead the way and 

the devil will talk no longer.” 


HEN the sheepherder’s shack loomed 

across their path, Slade gave orders to 
surround the building. As the men moved 
forward the door of the cabin opened 
suddenly and a man stepped into the 
light. Before he could retrace his steps, 
Slade and Hawkins were upon him. 





From the edge of the rock shelf Gregory peered 
intently into the cave. Below him, on 


the stone floor, stood Koyama 


Gregory and Billings made a rush for the 
open door as the light disappeared sud- 
denly from within 

From the fog-shrouded cabin the rasp 
of feet grated harshly upon the creaking 

floor. Came the quick breathing of men, 
the sound of quicker blows. A choking 
cry died into silence. Silence broken 
after a moment by a sharp click. 

Slade relighted the lamp and turned to 
the two men who lay handcuffed on the 
floor. 

“Look as if they might be ‘snow-birds’ 
’emselves,” he commented. “Run through 
em, Jack. The rest of you take a good 
look about the building.” 

As he spoke he walked to the switch- 
board and examined it carefully. 

“Good rig,” he muttered approvingly. 
“They could reach Encinitas with this, all 
right.” 

Seating himself on the stool by the 
board he placed his hand on the key. 

“T’m going to try the Bennington,” 
he said. 

Billings nodded. 

“She ought to be close off shore by 
now,” he answered. 

While the radio spluttered, Grego 
assisted mechanically in making a seare 
of the building. At length they arrived at 
a provision-locker into which Hawkins 
dived eagerly. Then a low cry of triumph 
escaped him as he brought out a small fish 
can and held it in the light. 

“What do you know about that?” he 
cried, holding it out to Billings. “Was 
I rig ht?” 

Billings took the tin and examined it 
carefully. Prying open the half-closed 
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Slade turned to the two men who lay 


handcuffed on the flocr 


lid he sifted the sugar-like contents of the 
can through his fingers. 

“It’s heroin, all right. But we can’t be 
sure whether this is the original package 
or not until we find it in paying quantities. 
It might be only these birds’ private 
stock. That’s about the only way they 
could keep fellows like them over here in 
this God-forsaken hole.” 

Slade put up a hand for silence. Then 

he announced: 
; “T got her. She’s about a mile off the 
goose-neck’. The men will land on the 
other side and hold the entrance to the 
caves. The dope left Encinitas early in 
the evening and the Gray Ghost just came 
to anchor off the isthmus. Wreck the set, 
Jack, while I take a look at that can.” 

While Slade examined the contents of 
the tuna can and Billings demolished the 
radio set, Gregory’s mind was filled with 
his plans. 

Soon they were ready to go. Leaving 
the radio operators securely gagged and 
bound, the party started for the door. 
Then Slade called Gregory back. Taking 
a deputy’s shield of the U. S. Customs 
from his pocket, he pinned it on the young 
man’s vest. 

“For your own protection,” he ex- 
plained. Then he looked fixedly into the 
set, white face before him. “From now on 
you’re under my orders,” he said sternly. 
“Hawkins told me about your father. 
It’s tough and I’m sorry. But you must 
not take this opportunity to act on your 
own hook.” 

A few minutes later the four men fol- 
lowed the Mexican down the trail leading 
to the “goose-neck.” 
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Under orders! 

The words re-echoed through Gregory’s 
brain as he followed on. Slade did not 
understand. To him Koyama was only 
one of many. A man to be apprehended 
and tried. Acquitted perhaps on a mere 
technicality of law. Slade did not know 
the Japanese. Had Dickie not said that 
Koyama laughed at the courts? 

His jaw set tighter as he descended the 
trail. For a time he would do Slade’s 
bidding. Until his chance came. Then, 
orders or no orders, he would bring 
Koyama to justice by the law of the sea. 

The Mexican halted abruptly at a 
sharp dip in the trail. Crowding nearer 
to Slade he stood rigidly alert, listening. 
For the space of several seconds no sound 
was made. Then from the ground at 
their feet came a tremulous wail. 


HE man started and drew back. 

Trembling with fright, the Mexican’s 
knees gave way under him and he sank 
to the earth. 

Slade followed the sound mechanically, 
sweeping the ground about with his hooded 
flashlight. As the feeble rays disclosed a 
scraggly clump of sage, he walked into the 
brush and in a few moments returned. 

“There’s a cleft in the rock over there,” 
he told Billings, “that may lead into the 
cave. Or it may only be an air-hole. 
Take Gregory with you and go down and 
have a look. If there is a way into the 
cave, stay there and guard the outlet 
until we come in from the beach. [’ll 
go down and meet the boys from the 
Bennington. I want to nail the Gray Ghost 
first. Then we'll raid the cave.” 
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Billings led the way to the clump of sage 
with Gregory following. Then the two 
men descended into the brush-choked 
fissure from which declined a narrow drift- 
like path, rock-strewn and precipitous. 
Below and far ahead flashed intermittent 
glimpses of a faint yellow disk which flat- 
tened and brightened as they crawled on. 
The rocky trail was broadening and they 
could now stand erect. Shrinking close to 
the rock walls Billings came to an abrupt 
halt and Gregory crowded forward. 

They stood upon the flat surface of a 
table-like rock which extended like a shelf 
over the great cave which lay below. 
Lights were burning 
dimly in the opposite 
side of the cavern, 
crowding back the dark- 
ness to a thin, gray line 
of shadows which hung 
like a somber border at 
their feet. 

His eyes becoming ac- 
customed to the yellow 
haze, Billings drew out 
his binoculars and fo- 
cused them carefully. 
Then he grunted with 
disgust at the scene 
which met his eyes. 

A kelp-covered stone 
floor, dotted here and 
there by crudely con- 
structed benches upon 
which lounged a number 
of soundly-sleeping fish- 
ermen. In one corner 
three cook-stoves placed 
in a row. Nearby, two 
Japanese women_ bend- 
ing low over simmer- 
ing pots. One holding in her arms a 
crying infant. In the center of the cave 
a large table set with shining tinware. 
That was all. 

As Billings gave vent to his disappoint- 
ment at the peaceful scene he was aware 
of the presence of a newcomer. From the 
shadows at his feet a man emerged and 
strode across the cave with quick, impa- 
tient steps. 

Kenneth Gregory crowded to the edge 
of the shelf and peered intently at the new 
arrival. Then his fingers closed over his 
automatic and he wriggled closer. Draw- 
ing the weapon from his pocket, he held it 
close to muffle the click of the hammer. 
Then he twisted forward. 

Below him on the stone floor stood 
Koyama. 

For a bare instant Kenneth Gregory 
fought his battle, huddled close by Bill- 
ing’s side. He couldn’t shoot the man 
from the dark like that, even though the 
Japanese was his father’s murderer. Slowly 
replacing his weapon, he watched Koyama 
speak a few words to one of the women 
and disappear again into the shadows. 
Then he felt Billings’ hand upon his arm. 

“Come,” he said. “We're going back 
at the entrance.” 

Arriving at the cove beyond the “goose- 
neck,” Slade conferred with his deputies 
and gave orders to surround the Gray 
Ghost. With the cutter standing by, the 
small boats advanced cautiously until 
they bumped the darkened vessel’s side. 
Then the boarding party scaled the rail. 

Taken completely by surprise the Mexi- 
can crew found themselves blinking into 
the rays of a squad of flashlights. Behind 
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the lights they glimpsed the dull flash 
of automatics and heard the preemptory 
hail: 

“You’re under arrest. 
while we search the ship.” 

Pedro Gonzalez advanced with a smile 
into the circle of lights."'Hastily inter- 
preting the order in Spanish to his crew, 
he nodded to Slade. 

“Buenas noches, senor,’ he laughed. 
“My ship is yours. We are loaded only 
with fish. You will find nothing.” 

Slade gave brief orders to his men. 

“Go over her from stem to stern. Don’t 
overlook the fish. Rip them open and 
look good in the bellies. There’s plenty of 
room in the belly of an albacore to cache 
the stuff. Don’t let 
anything get by.” 

A half hour later 
the cargo of the Gray ee 
Ghost was dissected A Big)’ 
to the last fish and 
a thorough search 
of the vessel com- 
pleted. While Gon- 
zalez smiled pleas- 
antly and assisted 
in every way possi- 
ble to further the 
search, Slade swore 
softly and expressed 
his disappointment 
to Hawkins. 

“You’ve given us 
a bum steer,”’ he ex- 
claimed. “There 
isn’t an ounce of 
dope aboard. I’ve 
been on this one a 
half dozen times in 
the last year and al- 
ways with the same 
luck. Gonzalez is 
either on the square 
or else he’s too 
smooth for us.” 

Hawkins refused to abandon 
his theory. 

“Tf it isn’t here, it’s still on \ 
the island,” he protested. 

“Maybe we jumped them be- 
fore they had a chance to get it 
aboard.” 

Slade shook his head doubt- 
fully. 

“We'll know pretty quick,” 
he said. “I’m going to hold 
Gonzalez here while we go 
through the cave. But I’m 
betting we don’t find a thing.” 


Move forward, 


Darting again to the crevice, Gregory drew back sharply 


N hour later Hawkins was 

willing to admit that Slade 
was right. A search of the cave disclosed 
only acamp of Japanese fishermen. From 
one end of the cavern to the other nothing 
was found which in any way presented 
any incriminating evidence of smuggling 
operations. 

Hawkins clutched despairingly at his 
last straw. 

“Then why did those fellows in the cave 
start to put up a fight?” he challenged. 
“They were all armed you noticed. Why 
was that?” 

Slade was able to explain. 

“Our men surprised them,” he said. 
“When they went in most of the Japs were 
asleep and they shot before they hardly 
knew what happened. They probably 
thought it was some of the American 
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fishermen. As soon as they found out we 
were officers, they quit and gave them- 
selves up.” Billings’ arrival cut short 
further conversation. 

“Couldn’t find a thing, Tom,” he re- 
ported to his chief. “Looks to me like the 
dope stuff’s blown up. They may be 
bringing in heroin in fish bellies some- 
where along the coast and canning it as 
tuna. But it isn’t at Diablo.” 


He turned quickly to Hawkins, who 
stood dejected amid the ruins of his 
mighty “scoop.” 

“Did you see your friend?” he asked. 

Hawkins shook his head. 

“T thought he was with you,” he an- 
swered. “Where did he go?” 





at the scene which met his eves 


“He was,” Billings replied. “But he 
wouldn’t stay put. We went into the 
cave together. When I backed up to 
watch the entrance to the ventilator tun- 
nel, he wasn’t to be found. As far as J 
know he’s in there yet.” 

CHAPTER XXVI 
HROUDED in darkness, Kenneth 
Gregory leaned far out over the ledge 

and watched Koyama disappear into the 
shadows. Before him lay the cave floor, 
only a few feet below. He must reach the 
shelter of the’ rock walls without being 
discovered by the women at the stove. 
Then he would have a chance to follow 
Koyama. The Japanese must not be al- 
lowed to escape when the cave was raided. 
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Climbing from the ledge he dropped to 
the kelp which carpeted the cavern and 
darted into the shadows which hugged the 
walls. Then he looked about. The women 
apparently had not observed him. The 
fishermen were still asleep. At some dis- 
tance from where he stood the yellow light 
from the lamps exposed the entrance to a 
narrow passage. It was in that direction 
that the Japanese had gone. As he picked 
his way over the dry sea grass he saw Ko- 
yama step into the light and disappear 
into the passage. Shrinking closer into the 
faintly colored darkness, Gregory walked 
on, his eyes fixed upon the passageway. 
At the entrance he drew his pistol and 
plunged into the corridor. 

The narrow pas- 
sage was piled foot- 
high with nets. 
For a few feet it 
extended into the 
cliff, then came to 
an end. A care- 
ful search of the 
dimly -lit crevice 
caused Gregory to 
pause in astonish- 
ment. The Japa- 
nese had vanished 
utterly, leaving no 
evidence which 
would afford a clue 
to the manner of 
his exit. 


me 


OR some time 
Gregory ex- 
plored the fissure. 
That Koyama had 
not doubled back 
he felt sure. 
Methodically he 
examined the floor, 
pulling aside the 
fishing-nets. Then 
he turned his attention to the 
walls. The rocks were smooth and 
bulged outward, effectually resist- 
ing his efforts to scale them. In 
a remote corner of the passage- 
way, sheltered from the light by a 
jutting boulder, his extended fin- 
gers closed upon a rope. It was 
fastened from above and hung 

down into the crevice. 

Seizing it eagerly, he began to 
climb. For a few feet he ascended 
steadily, pushing his body outward 
from the rocks. Then he hung 
motionless as*a warm current of 
air fanned his cheek and the fetid 
breath of strong antiseptics as- 
sailed his nostrils. Allowing his 

body to swing closer, and supporting 
himself with one hand, he extended the 
other to the rock wall and discovered a 
small ledge which declined sharply from 
the rugged surface of the cavern wall. 

Gaining the ledge, he found it sloping 
into a narrow pathway at the far end of 
which he could see the glimmer of a light. 
The thought of the sleeping fishermen on 
the floor of the cave at his back caused 
him to think of the rope. Returning to 
the ledge he pulled it up and loosening it 
from the rock above, tucked it away in a 
darkened recess of the passageway. 

With extreme caution he made his way 
through the cleft in the rocks. As he 
advanced the crevice broadened and the 
smell of the antiseptics grew stronger. A 
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sharp turn in the path brought about its 
termination and precipitated him without 
warning into another cavern. 

Darting again to the crevice, Kenneth 

regory drew back sharply at the scene 
which met his eyes. 

Vaulted walls, painted a glistening 
white. A smooth, stone floor, scrupu- 
lously clean and dotted about by vari- 
colored grass rugs. In single tier about 
the cave a number of white iron bed- 
steads, between which glistened small, 
glass-topped tables piled high with shining 
bottles. Down the center of the room 
three larger tables. Upon each a lighted 
lamp, turned low and heavily shaded. 

In the faint glow which was reflected 
from the whitened walls, he was enabled 
to make out that the nearest of the beds, 
at least, was tenanted. But other than 
that, the cavern apparently sheltered no 
occupant. Emboldened by this observa- 
tion, and at the same time recalled to his 
quest, he stepped again from the passage- 
way. A hasty glance about the cavern 
brought to view a heavy wooden door 
opening off the main room, close by the 
crevice. As he went nearer a lusty wail | 
from a nearby bed caused him to dodge! 
back into the shadow. For a moment the} 
sound echoed shrilly in the vaulted still-| 
ness, then died away into silence. Silence 
broken the next instant by the soft slip 
of feet upon the stone floor. 

From the shadows across the cavern 
came two men, clothed in white, shoving 
before them a flat-topped truck, laden 
with a number of small wicker baskets. 
The truck moved noiselessly and at 
length halted by the wooden door. As it 
came to rest, one of the attendants 
shuffled to the nearest bedside, the other 
following with one of the baskets. For a 
moment the first of the two men bent over 
the bed. Then he faced his companion 
with a tiny, squirming bundle which he 
put carefully into the basket. 

At the risk of discovery, Kenneth 
Gregory crowded closer, watching the 
movements of the two Japanese with a 
puzzled frown. With mechanical pre- 
cision they made their way from bed to 
bed until they were half way across the 
cave. Then there came an interruption. 
The white-coated arm failed to return 
with its tiny bundle and an angry mutter- 
ing issued from the bedside before which 
the man paused. From the bed-covering 
suddenly appeared the disheveled head of 
a woman, her eyes shining angrily in the 
half-light, her brown arms raised threaten- 
ingly. 

The attendant stepped back before the 
storm of words which flashed from the 
Japanese woman’s lips. Then he turned 
silently and shuffled across the floor in the 
direction of the crevice. 


REGORY watched the Japanese com- 

ing toward him. Crouching, he waited, 
tenseand motionless. Then he sawthe man 
turn within a few feet of the passage en- 
trance and pass from view. The next 
instant came the soft rap of knuckles on 
the wooden door. A hail from within, fol- 
lowed by a sibilant murmur and the rasp 
of a latch. 

Came again the tread of slippered feet, 
and two men came out into the light. 
Behind the white-coated attendant strode 
Koyama. 

With pounding pulse, Gregory watched 
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the Japanese go to the bedside of the 
woman and shake her roughly by the 
shoulder. Followed a torrent of Japanese 
speech, the sudden awakening of the occu- 
pants of nearby cots, and a growing mut- 
terof tongues. One by one other disheveled 
heads appeared from the gray blankets and 
the babble of sound swelled in intensity. 
Koyama spoke rapidly to the two at- 
tendants and the men pressed forward to 
do his bidding, unmindful of a trim figure 
in outing clothes which suddenly appeared 
from the shadows of the wooden doorway. 
Bandrist caught Koyama’s arm as he 
wrestled with the woman, and turned him 
half about. 
“Stop,” he commanded. 
what she has to say.” 
Koyama muttered angrily, and Band- 
rist went on: 


“Let me know 





In the semi-darkness of the little pantry 
closet he took the girl in his arms 


“Tf it is her first-born she is entitled to 
it. You knew that. Why did you insist?” 

As Koyama made no answer, the islander 
pointed: meaningly to the wooden door. 

“Go,” he ordered. “You have them all 
stirred up.” 

When the Japanese was gone Bandrist 
turned to the men. 

“Call Doctor Kamura,” he said without 
emotion. “Then go on with your work.” 

Without a backward glance he strode 
across the floor to join Koyama. Gregory 
heard the door close upon the islander. 
Looking out, he saw the two attendants 
busied with the basket-laden truck at the 
far end of the cavern. The Japanese 
women were still chattering excitedly 
among themselves. It was a good time to 
make the attempt to follow Koyama. 

Bandrist passed from the cave into a 
darkened corridor, at the end of which a 
grated iron door swung ajar. In the 
crudely furnished office which lay beyond 
he found Koyama angrily pacing the floor. 

“Well,” the Swiss said coolly. “You 
acted like a fool. Have you no brains?” 
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The answer of the Japanese was a quick 
inhalation of air through his set teeth. 
Bandrist saw that the anger which shone 
in Koyama’s eyes was dying out. He did 
not know that it only smouldered. 

“We were one short,” the Japanese ex- 
plained. “I offered the woman an extra 
compensation. When she refused it 
angered me.” 

‘But it was her first child,” Bandrist 
defended. “Consequently, hers by con- 
tract. The idea of those women giving up 
any of their children is a thing I could 
never understand,” he went on. “It is 
the nature of every mother to protect her 
young.” 

Koyama nodded gravely. Then he 
answered: 

“Japanese women know only the law of 
their husbands, Mr. Bandrist. And to the 
husbands, even though they be common 
fishermen, love of country comes first.” 
He drew himself up proudly. “They 
make the sacrifice, which you admit is too 
great a price for the white people to pay, 
simply that their race may multiply in the 
new land.” 

“And also for good American dollars,” 
Bandrist supplemented. Then he turned 
to the desk and caught up a paper which 
he scanned intently. ‘The order calls for 
seventeen,” he announced crisply. “With 
three replacements, seven, five and three 
months, respectively. Where are the 
photographs?” 

Koyama extended an envelope contain- 
ing three prints which Bandrist examined 
carefully with the aid of a large reading 
glass. 

“Bring the replacements in,” he said. 
“T want to look them over. It is these 
substitutions we must be careful of. They 
say that all Japanese babies look alike. 
But the public may get suspicious after a 
time. I heard only the other day that no 
Japanese child Saleen died at Legonia.” 


WYVHEN Koyama returned to the room 
he was followed by three Japanese 
women, each carrying a crowing infant. 

“The oldest first.” 

One of the women stepped forward and 
Bandrist turned up the single oil lamp 
which illumined the room and fixed his 
keen blue eyes upon the chubby brown 
face. For some time he studied the 
features line by line. 

“Any scars?” he asked after a moment. 

The woman shook her head. When the 
three babies were examined, Bandrist 
frowned. 

“They’re none too good,” he said 
quietly. “How much land did the others 
have?” 

“Thirty acres,” supplied Koyama. 

“Tn all, or singly?” 

«“ ach.” 

Again Bandrist frowned. 

“T warned you both about that,” he ex- 
claimed. “You are over-reaching. That 
is one sure way of getting caught. It pays 
to go slow.” 

“We can’t go slow,” Koyama disagreed 
gravely. ‘The agitation against my people 
is increasing. It led only a short time ago 
to the discontinuance of the picture bride 
custom. Soon it may lead to the passage 
of laws which will forever bar my people 
from holding land in America. That 
means that all Japanese women who have 
entered the country with proper passports 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Where Ignorance Is Bliss 


Drawn by Will James 


The grizzly is always on the lookout for a false move from us humans. If this man, upon whom the bear has come by accident, 


remains smoking in blissful ignorance, the grizzly, after satisfying his curiosity, will move off and never make a sound 
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"Haw ] Acquired My Little Farm 


The Winner of First Prize in Sunset's Contest Tells 
His Home-Building Exferiences 


Stumps, Chickens and Health 


By Austin D. Perry 


FTER reading SuNnseT’s_ an- 
nouncement of the “Little Farm 
Contest” a second time, I dived 
into the basement and uncovered 

the battered typewriter which had been 
reposing among egg crates and packing 
cases for three years, set it on a stand on 
the porch in the shade of honeysuckle 
vines, took a look at the inspiring snow- 
capped peaks of the Cascades, Olympics 
and Mount Rainier, and began hammer- 
ing away on the keys, Pancho, the faithful 
collie, at my feet, Daisy, the young Jersey 
cow, with her calf contentedly munching 
the juicy clover in the pas- 
ture, and cackling hens and 


house proved satisfactory. Then we 
erected another chicken house, 8 x 16 
feet, partitioned in the center, holding 
twenty Brown Leghorn pullets on one 
side and twenty White Leghorn pullets 
on the other, our idea being to try out the 
different breeds and determine during the 
first year which breed to keep. The lat- 
ter house had one long side enclosed with 
chicken wire only and proved too cold for 
this climate. The pullets cost 3 each, 
the two hen-houses were $15 and $25. 
Now we built a woodshed, 12 x 16 feet. 
A neighbor helped in building, charging 
four dollars a day; later I exchanged work 
frequently, thereby saving cash outlay. 
I hired a horse whenever needed at a 
dollar a day, finding this cheaper than 


seven-foot crosscut saw. And while she 
weighs but 100 pounds and I am only 25 
pounds heavier, we sawed up enough 
stove wood the first winter to last us 
through the next summer, besides grub- 
bing out and burning many of the smaller 
stumps near the buildings. 

During the winter of 1918-19 we cleared 
two acres, paying for hired labor, powder, 
horse hire, etc., about $250. Watching 
the men I learned how to handle dyna- 
mite in blasting stumps. A kind neigh- 
bor’s wife presented my wife with a woolly 
collie pup; another woman brought a 
kitten; on an abandoned ranch we dug 
up a few honeysuckle roots and set them 
out along the porch, and wifey’s snatches 
of contented song sounded cheering in the 

wilderness of stumps. We 
diated a little patch for vege- 





crowing cockerels filling the 
air with spring music. 

We selected this locality 
for a home! after SuNsET 
Macazine Service Bureau 
had advised us that our 
“best bet” as compared with 
taking up a desert homestead 
or buying rough, hilly, cheap 
Indian land, was this tract 
on Puget Sound, which I had 
acquired in 1909 while work- 
ing in an office as stenog- 
rapher. Frequent spells of 
coughing made me appre- 
hensive of a time when I 
should need open-air work, 
and seeing a subdivision 
placed on the market at $400 
a tract, on terms of $25 cash, 
balance $10 per month, with 
six per cent interest, I con- 
tracted to buy ten acres of 
logged-off land, nineteen miles 





First Prize . 
Second Prize . . 
Third Prize. . 


The Prize Winners 


early issues.—The Editors. 


Wh. 
Cal. 


Austin D. Perry, Edmonds, 
A. Dukeman, Burbank, 
Guy Worley, San Simon, Ariz. 
Fourth Prize . Mrs. I. S. Helper, Huston, Idaho 


The response to the Farm Contest announce- 
ment exceeded all our expectations. So many 
manuscripts were submitted, so many of them 
told such inspiring stories of hardships and 
obstacles overcome that in addition to the 
prize-winning contributions a dozen additional 
ones have been acquired for publication in 


tables, set out a few dozen 
fruit trees, berry bushes, 
seven hundred _ strawberry 
plants and sowed the balance 
of the cleared land to oats, 
wheat, rye and clover. Owing 
to lack of fertilizer, the oats 
and the wheat were not tall 
enough to be cut with the 
scythe; the clover and rye 
did a little better, and there 
were enough potatoes and 
carrots for the winter, while 
throughout the spring and 
summer of 1919 we had fresh 
lettuce, radishes, onions, and 
peas. We found that in our 
soil, nearly devoid of humus, 
scarcely anything would grow 
without a liberal application 
of animal fertilizer. 

We subscribed to several 
farm papers and received the 
monthly bulletin of the State 








from Seattle, paying for it out 

of my salary, and I never felt 

the monthly payments. There was only 
one train daily, with the station two miles 
from the tract, and old logging roads were 
the only means of getting in and out. 

In 1918 an unusually severe cold caused 
pains in the upper part of my right lungs, 
and the doctor ordered me out-of-doors. 
We had saved about $1200. When we 
moved from the city with our furniture, 
our future ranch was a jumbled mass of 
fallen charred logs, stumps and thickets 
of fir saplings. During the first month 
we boarded with a neighbor, constructing 
during this time 200 feet of road, cleared 
a space for buildings, purchased lumber 
and erected a cabin, 14x 26 feet, single 
board walls with battens outside and 
building paper inside, at a cost, including 
hired labor, of $200. 

Next we built a chicken house, 7 x 14 
feet, without floor or window, the door on 
one end and the roosts near the other end, 
housing fifteen Plymouth Rock and fif- 
teen Rhode Island Red pullets. This 





owning a horse and buying feed, before I 
could raise hay and grain on my farm. 
The rafters and uprights of the buildings 
I hewed out of young, straight fir sap- 
lings. During this task the perspiration 
poured down my face in streams, my 
shoulders were sore from carrying the fir 
poles a distance of fifty or sixty yards and 
the palms of my hands were full of blis- 
ters. But, oh, how delicious supper 
tasted at the end of the day’s work! Our 
sound and refreshing sleep was at times 
broken in the early morning hours by 
drumming -grouse below our bedroom 
windows; quail came and fed with the 
chickens, and occasionally a pack of coy- 
otes passed through the fir thickets, their 
yelps piercing the stillness of gathering 
dusk. 

On rainy days I dug out the earth from 
the hillside under the house. In foggy 
weather we sawed up the logs in front of 
the house, the good wife often running 
out and taking hold of one end of the 





Agricultural College. I vis- 

ited the Western Washington 
Experiment Station and several commer- 
cial henneries, and we concluded to keep 
White Leghorns for egg production, re- 
ceiving 300 chicks in March and 400 in 
April, costing $20 per hundred. We raised 
the chicks in cold brooders, placing 100 
into a wooden box, two feet square, eight 
inches high, one side hinged, covered by 
a piece of flannel hanging down and 
touching the backs of the chicks. We 
neglected to put a stove in the brooder 
shed and lost nearly one-third of the poor 
things during cold weather. The following 
spring we had a sheet iron stove costing 
$3 in the brooder house, and lost but six 
chicks out of 150. 


Income Begins 


On our daily quarter-mile walk to the 
mail box we stopped at a neighbor’s house 


to buy butter and milk and to get, free of 


charge, a large pail of clabber milk twice 
a week, greatly relished by the chicks. 
Milk and mail had to be carried through 
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the woods, over logs and fences, and while 
we were busy with the chicks from 5 a.M. 
till Io .P.M., we rather enjoyed taking 

care of them. 

’ A tiny stream trickled all day long from 
the faucet of a water barrel standing be- 
side the well, on the upper boundary of 
the ranch, into a V-shaped open flume 
constructed of 1 x 4 inch boards, which 
conducted the fresh, cool water into the 
four chicken yards below. 

During July and August, 1919, we bui't 
our laying house, 20x 50 feet, curtain 
front, six feet of one end partitioned off 
for feed room and oat. sprouter, and en- 
closed basement for dusting place in win- 
ter, at a cost of $220. In September 
some of the 250 pullets began to lay; in 
November our gross income was $237; 
cost of feed $106, leaving a net income of 
$131; in December our net income was 
$126; in January 1920, $107. We kept a 
daily record of eggs laid and price of eggs 
and poultry sold, as well as cost of feed 
which was delivered in ton lots; and we 
found that from November 1919 to No- 
vember 1920. the monthly average net 
profit was $57.60. As I had no car, a 
neighbor took my eggs to town for a few 
cents a dozen. 


Not All Work 


During the winter of 1919-20 we cleared 
two additional acres, paying $90 for hired 
labor, powder, etc. Wife and I hauled 
32 one-horse loads of rocks from these 
two acres, plowed and harrowed the land 
and seeded one acre to rye and the other 
acre to winter wheat and oats; then gave 
it a double dressing of hen-manure and 
soiled litter, wheeling it direct from the 
hen-house to the field. The oats and 
wheat were cut in early summer for hay; 
the rye grew six feet tall, heavy with 
gtain, and was a surprise to the oldtimers 
who had prophesied that we could not 
raise anything on the land as it was on 
the highest and driest part of the tract, 
but this green spot could be seen for miles. 

I mowed the rye with a scythe, while 
the good wife tied it into bundles. With 
a home-made flail I thrashed out some 
seed grain, the balance of the rye was 
used for litter, the hens having a picnic 
picking the grain out of the heads and 
getting needed exercise during the winter. 

In the hot summer months we went 
many an afternoon to the beach, one and 
a half mile from the ranch, took a dip in 
the bracing salt water, fished and gath- 
ered shells. While I was building the 
barn, wife gathered gallons of red huckle- 
berries, wild blackberries, and Oregon 
grapes, which she canned. From our 
strawberry patch we sold $24 worth of 
berries, besides having them daily on the 
table for six weeks; and we aim to set out 
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Part of the cleared land and the chickens that brought health and independence 
to the Perry family 


700 plants more each fall, until we have 
about an acre in strawberries. We gath- 
ered from our own trees four pears, a 
quart of pie cherries, and a dozen egg- 
plums—all of which tasted far better 
than any fruit we ever purchased. Last 
fall we set out some loganberries, 30 addi- 
tional fruit trees and 24 rhubarb roots. 

In the fall of 1920 the barn was filled 
to the rafters with hay and bundles of 
rye, and we bought a young Jersey cow 
for $75. Now wife is ecstatic when she 
places her own butter and cream on the 
table. We intend to build a second large 
hen-house to hold 400 layers. We also 
need a Ford so we can market our cream 
and poultry products and shall not have 
to depend on the neighbors’ good-will. 
Another thing we have mapped out is the 
clearing of an acre each winter, in order 
to raise enough feed for three or four milk 
cows. A few stands of bees are also yet 
to come, as the syrup we made out of 
sugar beets was not quite sufficient to fill 
our wants in the line of sweets. We made 
a passable coffee substitute from the 
dried, roasted and ground root of 
chicory. 

The women of this neighborhood have 
formed a social club, meet every other 
Wednesday at the home of one of the 
members, have coffee and cake, exchange 
ideas, and wife pleasurably anticipates 
the day when she goes out as visitor or 
acts as hostess. 

I have not had a single cold since living 
on the ranch, although I worked fre- 
quently in damp weather; and aside from 
being laid up for a week on account of a 
strained back, caused by lifting too hard 





on a crowbar trying to move a water- 
soaked fir log, have not been sick. Wife 
also had her wrist sprained and had to 
take things easy for a few weeks, but she 
would not stay in the house while I sawed 
and split shingle bolts—insisted to come 
out and help with the sawing. Getting 
out shingle bolts was about the hardest 
work of all, some of the bolts being very 
large and unwieldy, but we had the satis- 
faction of selling $75 worth, besides get- 
ting the land cleared; and wife still enjoys 
the new suit and hat she claimed as her 
share of the proceeds. Fencing the ten- 
acre tract also was done in the sweat of 
the brow, the spool of barb wire having 
to be lifted over six feet logs and carried 
through brush, briers and black moist 
swamps. 


A Safe Haven 


We have now an interurban electric 
carline, two and a half miles distant, with 
hourly service; and there is a motor-bus 
line a quarter of a mile from the farm, 
with cars running into town four times a 
day. Land values have gone up in this 
neighborhood. I have recently declined 
an offer of $4000 for the ranch, as we are 
loath to leave the little farm where we 
have to work hard but where we are se- 
cure of exactions from the landlord, the 
coal dealer, the fruit and vegetable ped- 
dler, the butter and egg man, and others 
of like ilk. I think one of the best ways 
to acquire a little farm is to buy a tract of 
unimproved land within an hour’s ride of 
a city and pay for it in small monthly 
instalments, while earning wages or a 
salary. 








By Rachel Marshall and Maverick Terrell 
Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


AM Ninea, the daughter of Sru, who 
was a mighty chieftain. I was born 
on the Island of Vella Bilola which 
lies against the sunrise in the Bay of 
Kahina. My grandfather was a white 
man who came to the Island in a ship with 
wings a long time ago. That is why I am 
so much more beautiful than any of the 
other women. Their skins are dark as the 
shadows in the bush and their hair is 
matted like that of a cocoanut, but my skin 
is like amber newly washed, and there are 
delicate blue veins on my thighs and my 
feet are slender as unopened swamp lilies. 
Because of my beauty Sipi, who was a 
prince from the Island-Shaped-Like-a- 
Mango, bought me with many spear 
heads for his head wife. Then came 
strange, small men out of the north and 
slew Sipi with poisoned arrows and burned 
the village, and their king took me for his 
own and made me eat bread which was 
baked with the bones of Sipi ground up 
in it. 
I did not like this king, for he was small 
and weak and his voice squeaked like a 
bandicoot’s when the iguana chases it, and 
I made many prayers to Jijil, the cave 
god, to smite him. And Jijil, doubtless 
having perceived my beauty, sent Tara- 
war from Gwalior Lagoon. I put drops 
of oap in the little king’s food so that he 
could not go out to lead his men when 
Tarawar attacked. And Tarawar slew 
them all and carried me away to his 
palace. For Tarawar is greater than any 
other king upon the Islands and is not 
content to live as others do, but likes 


From the Diary 
of Ninea Sru 


(Had She Known How to Write) 


always to surround himself with beautiful 
things. He has built himself a house all 
of coral stone, cool as a river bed, and he 
has had planted flowers and fruits and 
sweet-smelling things all about it and 
made soft grass grow between them. 
There we danced when the moon was 
high and the’ night birds sang with de- 
light. There came young men and sing- 
ers from other tribes, fo many women, 
all fair, but I was the fairest. There we 
feasted upon fat roasted purple pigeons 
and the little red flying fish that are re- 
served for kings alone, and drank green 
kava juice out of bowls carved from the 
hard toa wood. 

There I learned to dance the Dance of 
the Spring Rains. I bound honeysuckles 
beneath my arms and red hibiscus bloom 
about my thighs and hung ropes of jas- 
mine flowers in my hair, and I trod upon 
heaped up aoki flowers and bloodroot 
until the soles of my feet were as rosy as 
the inner sides of the sea shells that tin- 
kled on my ankles. Looking into the 
pool which is on the edge of the jungle I 
knew that I was fair. 


ONE day we were having a great feast, 
and Tarawar had bound eight of us 
women to his chariot and we were drawing 
him about with ropes of flowers and 
laughing. The chariot was very wonder- 
ful, having two round wheels. Rui, the 
fisherman, found it in the sea, and there is 
not another like it in all the Islands. 
Then out of the jungle came Sanders, a 
white man, to teach us of his God. He 
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One day, when we were having a great feast, Sanders came 
out of the jungle to teach us of his God 


was young and strong, this Sanders, and 
white as the stems of swamp lilies, and his 
beard was yellow and his eyes like the 
ary the sea leaves behind at low tide. 

e brought us presents and talked a great 
deal about his God. I looked long at him, 
for I had never seen a white man, al- 
though my grandfather had been one. | 
thought him curious and beautiful, in- 
deed. Seeing my eyes upon him so 
steadily he talked to me and told me 
about the worship of his God, who he said 
was stronger than our gods and would 
burn us with fire if we did not worship him. 

Now I knew that men in our tribe do 
not think of the gods unless they are in 
fear or unless they want something 
greatly, so I smiled upon this white man. 
I watched his lips and he thought I was 
trying to understand his speech, for he did 
not talk our talk well. But I was not 
thinking of what he was saying. 

He came again twice to talk to our 
people and to give us pieces of blue cloth 
to wrap ourselves in to please his God. 
I wrapped myself in a piece of the cloth as 
he said, but when I looked in the pool I 


‘saw it made me look old, so I took it off 


and made with it a shelter to sleep under 
when the noon sun was too hot. 

The next moon but one he came again, 
the strange white man with his mighty 
arms and yellow beard. I dressed myself 
in my cloak of budgerigar skins that looks 
like the forest at dawn, all bright green 
and black shadows. I scented my body 
with crushed wattle flowers and ylang- 
ylang and strung little blue shells about 
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me to set off the blue of my veins. And I 
came and leaned against a pandanus tree 
and smiled at him, and I saw his eyes 
watching me and blinking quickly. So 
have I seen a great jungle cat blink before 
it pounces. 
told him I wished to serve the God 
who made men fair, all white and gold like 
him. He said his God would make my 
soul fair, all white and gold. So that 
night I followed him back to his village by 
the sea, many miles away by shadowy 
jungle trails where one hears wild feet 
assing but sees nothing. He did not 
een followed and I did not show my- 
self, for I wished first to see how he lived, 
this stranger who was not afraid at night 
when the camp-fire grew low and the 
lemurs wailed like souls looking through 
the bars of death at the life from which 
they were shut out. Nor when the death 
tom-toms beat because of a killing in our 


atc it: MEL: AOE: 
‘hap we 


From the Diary of Ninea Sru: Rachel Marshall and Maverick Terrell 


village which deserved justice did he show 
fear, nor even did he shrink when he en- 
countered a soul-snare set upon the path 
for some private revenge. He brushed it 
aside like a cobweb, and even though it 
was an old one, I trembled. But he was 
mightier than the gods and nothing hap- 
pened, and I thought more than ever of 
his mighty arms. I was born to be the 
bride of kings, and surely this man was a 
king among his own. 


THREE days did I follow him so and 
then we came to the village beside the 
sea where he lived. There, too, were 
other white men, but all small and with- 
ered by the sun to the likeness of old 
gourds. There I showed myself and 
Sanders took me to a house which stood 
beyond his and gave me over to the keep- 
ing of the wife of another white man who 
taught native children things from books. 
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She was white, too, and had hair as long 
as my arm, but she.tied it up tightly, and 
she could not see except she wore little 
round windows bound with gold before 
her eyes. Her husband must have 
thought a great deal of her, for he kept 
her all wrapped in many cloths and I 
could not see whether she was fair or not. 
I hated her at once because she made me 
wait onher. And I a daughter of a chief. 
But I hid my feelings until I should see 
my way better in this strange life they led. 

They would not let me stay unless I, 
too, wrapped myself in cloth, but so great 
an outcry did I make that they gave me a 
fine red dress instead of the blue. It was 
as red as my lips and made my skin seem 
almost as white as the white woman’s. So 
I wore it, though I could scarcely walk. 
She had a curtain hanging with bright 
brass rings, and two of these I took and 

(Continued on page 79) 


Then I came softly into the silver pour of th: moon in the garden square and I danced for him as I used to for Tarawar. 
And presently, from the shadows, I thought I heard him groan 
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Columbus in Scientific Fields 
Tamer of Wild Strawberries 


Designer of Frocks 
Painter of Portraits 








WO Englishmen in a Peking hotel 
were discussing the day’s news at 
breakfast. Said one: “Deucedly 
queer! This morning’s paper has 
an account of a chap named Reimer who 
has come from America to make another 
trip into the mountains of northern China 
in search of a blight-proof pear. It seems 
he was knocking round up there for sev- 
eral months last year for the same purpose 


Scuppernong grape had been made by 
Professor Reimer, the scientist in charge. 
He was teaching horticulture in the col- 
lege and had charge of the landscaping 
and school gardens—nice, pleasant posi- 
tion. Queer that he should leave it for 
this Godforsaken country. Maybe it 
isn’t the same Reimer.” 

But it was. The harder the job, the 
better, for F. C. Reimer. Paradoxically, 

















Professor F. C. Reimer's idea of a joy ride is a rough roadless trip into the remote 
He is the horticulturist who 
discovered in China a blight-defying pear 


fastnesses of Asian mountains. 


and nearly lost a leg through blood-poison- 
ing. Shouldn’t think he’d care to come 
back.” 

“Well, I don’t see anything strange 
about that,” observed the other man, 
critically examining a Chinese egg that 
he had just opened. “Some scientists 
get so interested in their work that they 
run all sorts of risks and suffer the worst 
hardships, regardiess of personal safety.” 

“Oh, surely,” replied his companion. 
“That isn’t what struck me as queer. 
The last time I was in America, years ago, 
I went from New York down to Raleigh, 
North Carolina, to see what the state ex- 
periment station was doing there with 
grapes. Great improvements in the 


he is never so happy as when he is up 
against an unhappy proposition. To 
him, the scientific end justifies the sacri- 
ficial means. The director of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations in Oregon 
doubtless knew of Professor Reimer’s en- 
thusiasm as an independent investigator 
when he asked him to identify himself 
with the West and assume charge of the 
station at Talent, Oregon. 

The result of Reimer’s arduous travels 
in the mountains of northern China was 
the discovery of Pyrus ussuriensis, a 
hardy, blight-proof pear of Manchuria 
and eastern Russia. Since its introduc- 
tion at Talent this pear is being used by 
orchardists as a stock for top-working, 


being the only blight-proof kind known in 
the United States. More than five hun- 
dred varieties of pears have been tested 
at the Talent station at one time, Talent’s 
collection being the largest in the world. 
A recent discovery by Reimer is the value 
of sulphur as a plant food. In southern, 
central and eastern Oregon sulphur is 
used by the train-load for feeding alfalfa 
fields, and the practise of sulphuring soils 
to increase the production of alfalfa and 
hay has extended to other states. 

Reimer was born in the fruit belt of 
western Michigan, his parents being suc- 
cessful fruit-growers there. He was grad- 
uated from the Agricultural College in 
that state, specializing in horticulture, 
and then took advanced work at the 
University of Florida, receiving there the 
Master of Science degree. After holding 
various posts of horticultural importance 
at colleges and experiment stations in the 
east, he went to Oregon ten years ago. 
To study and collect pears for an exhaus- 
tive volume on Blight Resistance, the 
result of experiments at Talent, Professor 
Reimer made extensive trips to Japan, 
Korea, Manchuria and China. It was 
on his last trip to China that he secured 
several varieties which have defied blight 
disease, marking a great epoch in the pear 
industry of America. 

Regarding the country through which 
he traveled during this difficult but suc- 
cessful search, Professor Reimer wrote 
from Peking: 

“Have just returned from the moun- 
tains east of here. It was the hardest 
trip I have ever taken, about as uncom- 
fortable as could be imagined, made en- 
tirely on donkeys, riding on a hard mat 
saddle. A native interpreter was taken 
along and not a white man seen on the 
entire journey. Each night I was com- 
pletely worn out, yet compelled to sleep 
in a dirty, vermin-infested Chinese inn. 
On account of the cholera epidemic it was 
necessary to boil all the water for cooking 
purposes and to sterilize everything else 
possible. The bread we took along be- 
came covered with a green mold which 
had to be pared off and the remainder of 
the loaf toasted before eaten. All the 
time. we were in the midst of squalor, 
misery and disease. In one place I de- 
tected seventeen different smells. My 
interpreter was stricken with cholera but 
I gave him prompt treatment which pre- 
vented serious results. Some very valu- 
able material was found, so the trip was 
highly satisfactory.” O. H. BARNHILL. 
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PereeN years before the general 
publication in 1900 of the Mendelian 
laws of heredity which affected the breed- 
ing industry so profoundly, Albert F. 
Etter, a boy of twelve, began crossing 
strawberries and has never ceased his 
interest in plant-breeding. He has been 
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Interesting Westerners 


Etter has used this species to 
introduce into his hybrids these 
traits most desirable to our 
western conditions. 

Etter’s laboratory is his farm 
in the hills of Humboldt county, 
California. His strawberries are 
entirely different from any others 
which have ever been produced. 
From the canners’ viewpoint 
they are not /equalled by the 
other varieties now growing 
along the Pacific Coast. He 
says, with the brevity of a man 
occupied with deeds, rather 
than words, “My specialty is 
taking up the study of fruit 
where nature left off. My 
business was founded in pov- 
erty and built up by persever- 
ance.” 

For more than twenty-five 
years Etter has been giving at- 
tention to the breeding of apples 
and other fruits. ‘“Califour,” a 
new hybrid apple, rivals the 
Newtown pippin. It has as 
parents two species of crab- 
apples. J. L. Cotuins. 
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OT with the usual tools of 
the pioneer, but with effec- 
tive shears, countless yards of 
filmy organdie and a _never- 
failing supply of original ideas, 
Mrs. Julia Kilbourne has estab- 








When Albert F. Etter was a dozen years old he was 
growing strawberries while other boys were 
His business, now 


raiding melon patches. 
prosperous, was founded in poverty 


able to hybridize certain species of straw- 
berries in such a way as to bring about in 
a new variety the union of the desirable 
characteristics which he found in_ the 
separate species. From Fragaria chiloen- 
sis, the California beach strawberry, the 
hybrids have obtained their hardiness and 
resistance to rain. This parent species 
grows wild along the coast from Cape 
Horn to Alaska; it has had to fight for its 
existence among coast weeds and grasses 
and for centuries has withstood exposure 
from ocean gales and storms. As a result 
it has developed a tough, leathery, resis- 
tant foliage. These traits are brought 
out in the hybrid varieties “Trebla” and 
“Ettersburg 121.” 

The Alpine European strawberry was 
used to produce a tall, bushy, ever-bear- 
ing plant which is able to hold its fruit 
well up out of the sand. By crossing the 
white Alpine species with the wild coast 
species of Cape Mendocino, Etter pro- 
duced a remarkable commercial fruit 
having a uniform size, a deep red color, 
and so solid that it will stand severe boil- 
ing without breaking up. The husk 
comes away from this fruit very easily. 
More than two hundred ripe berries have 
been produced on a single plant at the 
same time. The Alpine berry has a most 
desirable trait in being huskless; that is, 
it leaves the husk on the vine when picked, 
as do raspberries. What a boon it will be 
to strawberry lovers when they no longer 
have to pick the husks from their fruit! 

Fragaria californica, the native wood 
strawberry of California, is remarkable 
for its deep roots and drouth resistance. 





lished an interesting and profit- 
able business which demands 
attention from dawn until dark 
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—and after—in her bungalow-factory in 
Seattle. 

Mothers the world over who possess 
small daughters have delighted in plan- 
ning birthday parties, for what sight 
could be more charming than a gathering 
of little guests in fairy-like frocks whose 
gay ruffles remind one of curling flower 
petals? Have you seen little dresses the 
color of strawberry ice-cream and others 
as white as the icing of birthday cakes? 
Then you can picture for yourself the en- 
gaging sort of frivolous frocks, intended 
to be perched round a candle-lighted 
birthday party table, that Mrs. Kil- 
bourne designs. So full of captivating 
ideas and twists and turns of fancy are 
these gay confections that mothers pause 
before the glass cases of down-town 
stores in which they hang, to live again 
some childish birthday party of long ago 
or to imagine their own small daughters 
thus daintily attired for the delights of a 
first birthday party. 

Years ago, Mrs. Kilbourne’s parents 
migrated from Italy to New York City. 
The family was a large one and very poor. 
The one prosperous member was an uncle 
whom they all marveled about, for was 
he not a performer in a circus at a salary 
too huge to believe possible? Quite na- 
turally, attractive little Julia, with her 
big dark eyes and curly tresses, was ap- 
prenticed to him so that some day she 
might be a great singer. How unusual 
are the stories she tells of those years— 
of the severity of her guardian uncle, of 
her sheltered life, of the kindness of circus 
folk, of the streets of strange cities, of the 
faces of people who stared up into her 








Mrs. Julia Kilbourne worked for wages with a circus until she married. Her little daughter 
will be more fortunate, for Mrs. Kilbourne has made a financial success 


as designer of fascinating party frocks 

































James Arthur Cahill began as a cub illustrator on daily newspapers, packing a 
camera and everything. He is painting portraits now of the rich 
and the great. General J. J. Pershing's is the latest 


own as she sat riding in a gilded carriage 
on all-important parade days. 

Then came marriage, at eighteen. 
Sure of herself, Julia realized that an ex- 
istence of tarlatan, tinsel and applause 
was an unstable thing. She wanted a 
home—something more definite than the 
unsettled life of the traveling circus 
performer. It was easy enough to keep 
house on a slender income while there 
were only two to provide for, but when 
the babies, Carl and Theresa, came, the 
demands were increasingly heavy for 
warm clothing, sturdy shoes, and school- 
books for the growing lad. Mrs. Kil- 
bourne was a devoted and ambitious 
mother, with a very real sense of her re- 
sponsibilities. It occurred to her that 
she might turn to account a knack at 
making Theresa’s dresses, which had 
always been a little finer and more at- 
tractive than those which most mothers 
chose for their young daughters. From 
the time Theresa was a tiny baby Mrs. 
Kilbourne had evolved little bonnets and 
exquisite dresses from the merest work- 
basket scraps. And so the frocks that 
other mothers now buy are copies of the 
very dresses Theresa wore when six 
months, one, two, three and four years 
old. Along with them are lovely dancing 
frocks that Mrs. Kilbourne imagines 
Theresa would have worn if there had 
ever been enough fine lace and scraps of 
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O’Brien, whose “White Shadows in the South Seas” 
has raised the art of geographical publicity to the 
nth degree? Hired or fired, what mattered it to those 
care-free dwellers in Bohemia? 

No one summons Cahill by a buzzer now. Into 
no employer’s presence does he tiptoe. If you are 
in Washington, D. C., and desire to be perpetuated 
in oil—and have the price—you may be able to 
arrange for sittings; several months in advance, 
however, for Admiral This or My Lady That will 
be posing, and there’s a waiting list of the financially 
elect. Should you desire the artist to be a guest 
of honor at luncheon or reception, confer with a 
social secretary in the offing. Cahill has “stepped 
out” a long way from San Francisco’s morgue alley 
opportunities in portraiture. 

But he is loyal to the city by the Golden Gate. 
He was born there. His home is within commuting 
distance of San Francisco bay. He is married and 
there is a James II. The Cahills travel West each 
summer to visit his mother, a remarkable portrait 
of whom, exhibited at the Bohemian Club in San 
Francisco, first attracted public attention to the 
artist’s skill on canvas. The years preceding the 
painting of this portrait had been spent in the usual 
nomadic way of a newspaper artist, from pillar to 
post in the publication offices of San Francisco and 
New York, finally landing him, as his talent devel- 
oped, on the staff of SuNseT Macazine as illustrator 
of fiction, where he remained several years until he 
acquired a studio. But then, more than one genius 
has been rocked in Sunset’s cradle. 

The most notable of Cahill’s portraits painted in 
California was that of the late Professor Henry 
Morse Stephens, a distinguished member of the 
faculty of the University of California. The can- 
vas will hang in the memorial building of that insti- 
tution. The most notable of the canvases painted 
in the east is a life-size figure of General John J. 
Pershing, which was viewed by official and social 
Washington at a reception given by Mrs. U.S. Grant, 
Ne It will be placed in the Palace of the Legion of 

onor, a reproduction of the Palais de la Legion 
d’Honneur in Paris, a million-dollar gift to California 
from Mr. and Mrs. Adolph B. Spreckels, to be erected 
in San Francisco as a memorial to the soldiers who 
died overseas. Lituian FEeRGuson. 
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sheer fabrics in that meager sewing box 
of less prosperous days. 
ARLINE BaucH. 
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ie was midnight in the local room of a 
San Francisco newspaper. The presses 
were humming. Wearily the city editor 
turned the damp pages, fresh from the 
ink-griddle, for the usual once-over before 
dashing out to supper. But he didn’t 
dash. He glared, pressed a button sav- 
agely. What the— 

“Boy, tell Cahill and O’Brien to come 
here!” They came. The city editor 
turned upon each a glittering eye. 

“Cahill, you were sent to the morgue 
to sketch an unidentified woman suicide. 
O’Brien, you were sent to cover the facts. 
Here is a sweet-sixteen portrait illustrat- 
ing some pathetic dope about an aged, 
unkempt creature whose poverty had 
driven her to her doom. New, which of 
you is the liar?” 

Said Cahill, blandly: “It was a fine 
day, so I went.to Golden Gate Park.” 

Said O’Brien, fastidiously: “Beastly, 
smelly place, the morgue. I didn’t go 
near it.” 

For what were mere sordid, ordinary 
facts to such budding geniuses as the 
future popular American portrait-painter, 
James Arthur Cahill, and the future pop- 
ular American word-painter, Frederick 


Transplanted 
By M. Donald Ervin 


Narrow and dense-packed streets, 
The glare of dazzling light, 

The press of the pushing throng 
To glimpse a newsboys’ fight. 


But O for the winding country lane, 
O for the firefly’s light! 


Clamors of shrieking mobs, 

The maddening clatter of cars, 
The chatter of foolish girls, 

The odor of stale cigars. 


But O for the drone of the bumble-bee, 
O for the glow of the stars! 


Past my city door 

The crowd goes with a rush, 
Ever seeking the new, 

Stifling itself in its crush. 


But O for a quiet country house, 
O for the song of the thrush! 
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Learn to make doughnuts 


as dainty as cake 


OUGHNUTS need not be tough, 
D tasteless, greasy and indigestible if 
you mix them properly and fry them the 
right way in the right kind of fat. 


To keep doughnuts from cracking, the 
dough should be mixed very soft. 


To keep the dough from becoming grease- 
soaked, two things are necessary: The 
recipe must contain enough egg in pro- 
portion to the flour, and the frying fat 
must impart its heat instantly to the crust. 
Then egg and fat combine to form a coat- 
ing that keeps the fat out and the flavor in. 


See that the frying kettle contains ample 
fat so that the heat will not be reduced 
below proper frying temperature when 
the cold, raw doughnuts are dropped in. 
Then the .doughnuts will be cooked 
through. The fat should not smoke at 
frying heat, because when fat smokes it 
decomposes and forms an irritating, in- 
digestible substance that is deposited on 
the food. 


So the doughnuts will cook evenly and be 
fine in texture, turn them frequently after 
they rise to the top of the fat. They 
should be drained on soft paper, a process 
which leaves them as greaseless and dainty 
as cake, if the right kind of frying fat has 
been used. 


Which requires the hottest frying 
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Orange Knots—a new kind of doughnut 


3 tablespoonfuls Crisco 4 cupfuls sifted flour 

% cupful sugar @ teaspoonful salt 

legg and 1 yolk, beaten 1% teaspoonfuls cream 
light of tartar 

grated rind 1 orange 14 teaspoonful soda 

% teaspoonful mace 14 cupful milk 

Cream the Crisco, beat in the sugar, the eggs, 

orange rind and mace. Sift together the dry in- 

gredients; add the first mixture and the milk and 

mix toa firm dough. Cut off bits of the dough and 

roll under the fingers into strips the shape and length 

of a lead pencil, tie in a knot or shape like an 8 and 

fry in hot Crisco; drain on soft paper, and dredge 

with confectioners’ sugar. 











Experienced cooks say that Crisco is the 
best fat for doughnuts because its qualities 
make it easy to carry out the above sug- 
gestions for perfect frying. Crisco does 
not smoke at frying heat, yet it gives up 
its heat instantly, so that the protecting 
crust is formed at once on the food being 
cooked. Crisco cooks away so slowly, 
and can be used so often that you need 
not hesitate to put plenty in the frying 
kettle. Finally, it is a dainty, greaseless, 
tasteless, digestible vegetable product that 
is used in the most delicate cakes. It 
does not give doughnuts that ‘‘fatty” 
flavor which so often spoils their taste. 


Try a batch of doughnuts fried in Crisco 
according to these suggestions, and see 
how really delicious doughnuts can be. 
Your grocer sells Crisco, in dust-proof, wrapped 


containers, holding one pound or more, net weight. 
Use it for frying, for pastry, for cakes. 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortening 





fat—doughnuts, croquettes, 
or French fried potatoes? For Cake Making 


Learn the expert, exact way to test the heat of fat forthe particular food you 
want to fry, from ““The Whys of Cooking,’’ the exclusive cook book in 
which Janet McKenzie Hill, founder of the Boston Cooking School, and 
editor of America’s foremost cookery magazine, discloses the simple methods 
by which professional cooks prevent “bad luck”? in cooking. Over 100 
pages of rules, original recipes, cooking time tables, tables of weights and 
measures, and instructions in correct table setting and serving. Bound in 
blue and gold; illustrated in colors. Each copy costs us 26c wholesale. 
You can get one copy for personal use, by sending 10c in stamps to Section 
W-10, Department of Home Economics, The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Oregon Enters the Race 


another jetty from the north bank and 
the current will do the work permanently.” 

They got the money, built the second 
jetty, sent the full force of the river 
against the bar and as if by magic the 
Columbia excavated for itself a channel 
forty feet deep and a mile wide, a channel 
deeper, wider, straighter and safer than 
the approach to most of the world’s 
greatest ports. 

Nature had provided the water grade 
through the two mountain ranges; Uncle 
Sam had made this grade accessible to 
vessels of any size; now it was strictly up 
to Portland to see to it that the vessels 
came and were taken care of. 

Shipping men are by nature conserva- 
tive. The new and the unknown are full 
of risks, therefore they prefer the old and 
the proved. Maritime insurance policies 
still contain clauses originating in the 
windjammer days, provisions that are 
retained even though they became mean- 
ingless fifty years ago. Galea like to 
do things as they always have been done. 
Ask Daniels; he knows. 

And Portland found out. Though the 
community, having deposed the reigning 
First Families and adopted a democratic 
form of business government in which 
the new, young blood was dominant, put 
out a bond issue, built a fine modern ter- 
minal and helped to maintain a broad 
channel thirty feet down the Willamette 
and the Columbia clear to the sea, this 
channel was never congested. No ma- 
rine trafic cops were needed to prevent 
collisions; the wheat and lumber vessels 
came as usual, but no others followed 
them. And Seattle, having built a great 
system of terminal docks and warehouses, 
grinned cheerfully whenever it contem- 
plated the empty reaches of the lower 
Columbia. 


Ships and Cargoes 


Portland discovered that it requires 
more than a water grade, a deep channel 
and fine terminals to make a great port. 
There must be exporters and importers, 
brokers, distributors, ship owners, all the 
elaborate apparatus necessary for the 
assembling and distribution of cargoes. 
This apparatus was lacking and it might 
still be in a rudimentary stage if the war 
had not come along and caused an over- 
sized American merchant marine to 
spring miraculously and expensively into 

eing. 

You remember what happened after 
the armistice. Every hour or so a new 
steamer flopped into the water, every day 
the Shipping Board had a dozen new 
cargo carriers on its hands. The Board 
had no organization to operate the vast 
fleet, so it turned the vessels over to pri- 
vate operating companies old and new. 
In the distribution Portland was not over- 
looked. A dozen operators either made 
their headquarters on the Willamette or 
established branch offices and proceeded 
to rustle up business for their ships. 

Nothing succeeds like success. Seeing 
things stirring on the Columbia, a Japan- 
ese line came, a couple of Britishers fol- 
lowed. And the Port of Portland issued 
more bonds, built more docks with the 
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latest equipment, sent out trade scouts 
of its own, advertised, constructed a 
special dock to handle coal, ore and simi- 
lar bulk commodities speedily and cheap- 
ly, took the transshipment of phosphate 
rock from Idaho and Nevada to Japan 
out of San Francisco’s pockets, built a 
million-bushel grain elevator, opened and 
operated a lunch room for sailors and 
stevedores right at the docks, overlooked 
and omitted nothing to make things 
pleasant and profitable for visiting 
mariners. 


Portland Wins Its Fight 


At this juncture the Chamber of Com- 
merce took a hand in the deep-sea game 
by a bold attack on the time-honored 
terminal-rate structure from the inter- 
mountain country to the sea. From the 
wheat, cattle, fruit and mining country 
east of the Cascades the railroads quoted 
identical rates to Puget Sound, Portland 
and Astoria. Now Portland objected 
to these uniform rates. 

“Tf it costs ten dollars to haul a ton of 
wheat over the steep grades of the Cas- 
cades to Puget Sound, it certainly is 
cheaper to haul it all the way down hill 
to Portland. Also, it costs more to haul 
it through Portland a hundred miles 
farther to Astoria. Therefore Portland 
is entitled to a lower rate than Puget 
Sound and Astoria.” 

It was a great fight, but Portland won. 
Today freight rates from certain com- 
petitive territory east of the mountains 
are ten per cent less to Portland than to 
its competitors. The water grade has 
at last come into its own. 

A few figures will graphically tell the 
story of the results achieved by Portland. 
In 1912 the exports and imports moving 
through the Portland harbor had a com- 
bined value of less than $13,000,000; in 
1919 their value had risen to more than 
$33,000,000. In the year ending June 
30, 1921, while all the old, entrenched 
ports of the Pacific Coast showed a heavy 
decline, Portland’s exports and imports 
rose to nearly $73,000,000. And they 
are still going up. 

A year or two ago a Middle Western 
concern manufacturing ready-cut build- 
ing material was investigating various 
locations for a Far Western plant close to 
the source of its supply, the forests. Its 
choice finally narrowed down to two 
places, Puget Sound and Portland. A 
good site had been found in Portland, but 
it needed filling in. The Puget Sound 
site had no such drawback. 

“Tf that is all that’s keeping you away, 
we'll fix it,” said the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce. In a few hours the neces- 
sary sum, $24,000, had been subscribed 
by individual members, filling-in began 
and the plant was put up. 

The donors of the money had neither 
land nor timber for sale to the new con- 
cern. ‘They were merchants whose only 
return was the patronage of the new 
plant’s workers, a patronage they would 
have to share with scores of competitors. 
In giving the money, they were actuated 





by the trait of character that is stronger 
in Portland than in any other city of 
equal size in the Far West, the spirit of 
service to the community. 

It was this spirit that brought about 
the construction of the famous Columbia 
River Highway, that gave Portland more 
high-class hotels than its size made neces- 
sary, that caused a private citizen of his 
own initiative to build a splendid tourist 
hotel far out on the Columbia Highway 
where it is needed, but where operation 
at a loss was a foregone conclusion. 
Community spirit built the remarkable 
plant of the Multnomah Athletic Club 
and threw it open to women and children. 
Community spirit caused Portland to 
take the lead in preserving the run of 
King salmon in the Columbia, protecting 
the noble fish against blind private greed 
so effectively that the annual pack today 
is as large as it ever was. Coniuaiaek 
spirit and intelligent foresight caused 
Portland to stand up for timber conserva- 
tion when such a stand was very unpop- 
ular throughout the West, induced the 
Portland timber interests to codperate 
with the Forest Service in fire protection 
work long before such codperation be- 
came the fashion. And in Portland origi- 
nated the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen, perhaps the most ambitious 
attempt in any American industry to bring 
about industrial peace through mutual 
understanding and the square deal. 


Clear Sailing Now 


In the past Oregon and Portland have 
been slow, ponderous, ultra-conservative 
and provincial. In part the provincial 
conservatism, the narrow mental horizon, 
were due to the character of the original 
settlers, but in greater part they had their 
origin in the lack of adequate transporta- 
tion facilities and the resulting isolation. 
It is only in the last ten or twelve years 
that a beginning has been made in pushing 
steel rails and ‘building highways through 
the plateau region of central Oregon, 
across the Coast Range to the Pacific, 
into dozens of remote but rich mountain 
valleys. And it is less than four years 
ago that the Columbia river water-grade 
route came into its own. 

For many years Oregon contained a 
larger number of counties, a greater area 
totally without rail transportation than 
any other state in the Union. For many 

ears prior to 1915 Oregon lagged far 
behind its neighbors in the mileage of 
permanent highways or graveled roads 
passable at all times. For many years 
prior to 1917 the bar at its mouth caused 
the Columbia to be shunned and feared 
by ocean-going craft. In one way or 
another, almost every part of the state 
was difficult of access and therefore back- 
ward. But now the locomotive, the 
motor and the steamer have a clear track, 
a smooth road and a fair channel. The 
shackles of isolation have been broken. 

Considering these facts, isn’t Portland 
justified in planning an exposition for 
1925 to celebrate the running start with 
which the community and the state en- 
tered the great Progress Derby for the 
championship of the Pacific Coast? 
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ESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


you will please your 
friends tremendously 
with a Waffle Party. 
Serve table - cooked 
Westinghouse Waffles 
with maple syrup, or 
sugar, with powdered 
sugar and cinnamon, or 
with cream and sugar. 
Use crisped waffles in- 
stead of toast as the 
foundation for rarebits, 
creamed chicken, club 
sandwiches and the like. 
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‘Gimme Mine Girst!” 


Goodby, Rolls! Farewell, Hot 
Biscuit! Pancakes and Toast, take 
care of yourselves! We’ve got West- 
inghouse Waffles!! 

The Westinghouse Electric Waf- 
fle Iron makes waffles in a way that 
is really new and better. To begin 
with, it bakes, it doesnot fry. It 
needs no greasing. It is heated at 
both top and bottom, so that it will 
bake evenly, without over-cooking. 
It gives you waffles as you like them 
best, evenly crisped all through, or 


else with a soft, delicious center in- 
side a flaky golden crust. A gentle 
pull of the handle opens the iron 
and closes it. It heats quickly, cooks 
as fast as good waffles dare be cooked 
and will keep ahead of a large and 
hungry family. 

And it’s good-looking enough to 
adorn anybody’s table. If you want 
to see a case of real enthusiasm, ask 
yourelectrical dealer about the Waffle 
Iron or any of the other Westing- 
house Household Conveniences. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities - 


estinoh 


ELECTRIC WARE 





Representatives Everywhere 


ouse 


FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 
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Pepper Tree Prayers 


back in his chair, and flayed the un- 
daunted old Irish face with furious eyes. 
“Send Peter in here to finish serving,” 
he said between tight teeth, “and if you 
ever presume so far again, you'll find 
another home before night!” 

Patty compliantly started for the door, 
talking as she went. 

“The last I saw Peter he was half a 
mile down the cafion digging round for 
doodle bugs as you told him last night to 
be getting for Gail’s doodle-bug town. 
They’re a dreadful difficult bug to find so 
I doubt if he gets back for an hour or two. 
Will you wait for your waffles till he 
comes?” 

Her disgusted voice was not only tri- 
umphant, but made ample comment on 
what she thought of her husband’s pres- 
ent occupation, and she turned just 
enough as she went through the door, 
to catch Andrews’ faint smile of surrender. 


Har morning he went out to speak to 
Constance Gresham as she was return- 
ing from the mail box. She wore her usual 
garments, a middy blouse and short 
pleated plaid skirt, and he saw that she 
did look thinner and tired. As always, 
he felt the defensive air she took on when- 
ever he approached her, but with deter- 
mined cordiality he asked her if she 
wouldn’t take an afternoon off and ride 
back into the sweet sage-scented hills with 
him and Gail, and have dinner at Del Mar. 

“Thanks, I’m really too busy these 
days to indulge in social activities,” she 
refused curtly. “What’s the matter? 
Is there something wrong with the top of 
my head?” 

She was bareheaded and stood shading 
her eyes with her hand as she looked up 
at him. Her short ash blond hair was 
sunburned on top to a reddish yellow and 
he had been thinking what a little fool she 
was to bob such heavy beautiful hair. 
Her impertinent question made him 
answer frankly. 

“I’m not sure there’s anything the 
matter with it, but I’d almost think so— 
to have sacrificed such lovely hair to an 
idiotic fashion. Is it conducive to a 
writer's success to have short hair?” 

She gave a hard little laugh. ‘Evidently 
not,” she said and held up a long brown 
envelope with its returned manuscript 
that she had been holding behind her. 
He knew she thought he had seen it, and 
had come out to gloat over her. 

“Oh—I’m—sorry,” he said awkwardly. 

“Your sympathy is a great comfort,” 
she retorted, starting down the path, and 
saying over her shoulder, “if you take 
Gail to Del Mar please see that she 
doesn’t eat cucumbers. They always 
upset her stomach.” 

He knew that Gail couldn’t eat cu- 
cumbers and restrained an absurdly 
childish desire to shout after her that he 
knew it; he resented fiercely the smallest 
intimation that there were things about 
the child’s welfare that he might not know. 

It was on that afternoon, driving to 
Del Mar that the matter of bobbed hair 
took on a different light. He had put 
his hand on the little black head watching 
so eagerly out the window of the big 
limousine, and said: 


(Continued from page 30) 


“Wouldn’t you like to have curls like 
the little girl in the car that just passed?” 

“Oh no,” she scorned, “I like to have 
my hair just like mother’s. She used to 
have long hair though. Oh, it was just 
as pretty. She got lots of money for it, 
too. She sold it for milk.” 

“She sold it!’ exclaimed Andrews, 
feeling hot and ashamed. 

“Un-hunh. Last spring when I was 
sick the doctor said I had to have milk 
like that expensive kind that you get. 
An’ mother didn’t have any money. We 
hardly ever have any money. But 
she’s got some now. She buys eggs 
every day. But she hasn’t got enough 
to buy that good kind of milk.” 

“Why don’t you pray for more?’ 
asked Andrews in a peculiar voice. 

“T was too sick at first,’ Gail excused 
herself, ‘‘an’ when I got well there was 
lots of other things to pray for. Any- 
how,” she went on with a worried frown 
between her black arched eyebrows, “I 
don’t seem to be as good a pray-er as I 
used to be.” 

He knew she was thinking about his 
knee, and he put his arm about her and 
hugged her to him tenderly. The one 
thing that disturbed her paradise was that 
her unceasing prayers for his lameness 
were unavailing, and she spent hours in 
her pepper tree that nothing could induce 
her to neglect. 

“Mother says knees are dreadful hard 
to fix,” she went on, “‘an’ she says God’s 
given you lots anyhow. But just the 
same I’m not going to give up.” 

And the knee did, indeed, prove “hard 


to fix.” 


ONE morning Andrews sat in his look- 
out tower whose beauties he had come 
to appreciate through the tutoring of 
Gail’s eyes, when he was surprised to see 
her climb out of the pepper tree much 
earlier than usual and he called her to 
come to him. 

“Both my legs went to sleep,” she called 
back, “so I’m going to jump rope a while, 
Uncle Keith, till they get all right. 
Pretty soon I’ll come.” 

In a few minutes she was skipping 
about the blossoming garden, and An- 
drews sat there watching her, idly con- 
tent, when suddenly shrill screams broke 
the morning’s quiet and he saw her seem- 
ingly fighting off unseen enemies with her 
jumping rope. Her screams were for her 
mother. Even in his startled concern, he 
noticed that she did not call for him but 
for her mother. 

“Mother! Mother!” she shrieked. 
“They’re stinging me! Oh mother!” 

The garden was full of bees that were 
harvesting the fragrant shrubs, and her 
rope had struck among them and 
angered them. 

Andrews leaped from his chair, and 
forgetting his cane, plunged for the steps. 
His leg failed him; he stumbled, tried to 
catch himself; and fell the entire flight. 
There were only eight or ten steps but in 
trying to save himself he gave his knee 
an ugly wrench that brought a sharp cry 
from his lips. His face went white with 


the pain of it. He grasped his knee with 
both hands and tried to step, but could 
not. The garden vibrated with Gail’s 
terrified cries. Andrews straightened, 
helpless, and shouted hoarsely for Peter, 
just as a voice of clarion clearness cut 
through the air above Gail’s screams. 

“Gail! I’m coming! Stop screaming, 
dear. Stop screaming!” 

It was Constance Gresham. In her 
swift coming the comb had dropped from 
her head and her hair tumbled every way 
about her face. She gave the closed iron 
gee one fierce thrust. It was locked. 

he had no time to go round. Strangely 
thrilled, Andrews forgot his own pain, 
forgot the child, as he saw her go over that 
great gate. 

It was a feat worthy of filmdom. She 
sprang upward, her sure feet caught the 
middle bars; again she sprang, her hands 
catching the top palings, and she had 
flung herself far over, falling into a 
swiftly recovering heap on the ground, 
and like a true thrown stone, sped across 
the garden, calling again in that com- 
pelling vibrant voice: 

“Stop screaming—stop it! I'll drive 
them away.” 

It was unbelievable, but before that 
command of thrilling love, the frightened 
child’s screams stopped. In some miracu- 
lous way the little mother had slipped 
out of her middy blouse as she ran, using 
it for a weapon against the angry bees, 


baring without thought her arms and - 


shoulders to their onslaught. She caught 
Gail to her, wrapping her in her pleated 
skirt. It seemed an intolerable time, but 
in less than three minutes Peter ‘had 
routed the bees with the hose and carried 
the sobbing Gail to the big canopied chair, 
muttering sympathetic Italian prayers 
over her, while Patty ran for soda and 
various remedies, and for a coat to put 
about Constance’s bare shoulders. 

It was Constance Gresham who first 
noticed Andrews standing at the far 
end of the garden by the tower steps, so 
strangely still, watching them. Andrews 
saw her straighten from bending over 
Gail, look about slowly as if wondering 
why he were not there, and then turn her 
head in a quick startled search. Without 
hesitating she started down the garden 
toward him. There were two splotches 
of wet soda on her forehead where the 
bees had stung her, and she was enveloped 
over-abundantly in a linen coat of his 
that Patty had brought her. 

“Are you ill?” she asked in a shaken 
voice. “What is the matter?” 

He so hated his physical weakness that 
he tried to cover it with an absurd 
nonchalance. The pain was lessening a 
little but his war-worn nerves flayed his 
endurance. 

“The—the matter?’ he muttered, 
“what makes you think anything’s the 
matter?” 

“Why—why because you didn’t come 
to help Gail,” she answered simply, shorn 
of complexity. 

“Oh. You are generous, indeed. I’d 
an idea you might think I was afraid of 
bees. But I’ve given my knee a nasty twist 
—the pain’s Kathitg-—bee I can’t seem to 
walk just yet. Is Gail badly stung?” 
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CALIFORNIA 
‘REDWOOD 


Thirty years at least for Redwood— 
Ask your lumber dealer 
A Redwood tree which has lived a thousand years 
or more in the fog belt of the Pacific Coast, retains 
its resistance to the weather even after it is manu- 
factured into staves and exposed once more to the 
elements in the form of a tank’or silo. 

Thousands of Redwood tanks have lasted thirty 
and forty years. Just how long this remarkable wood 
will last nobody knows, because the original installa- 
tions have not yet suffered decay. This is due to the 
natural acid which protects Redwood from attacks 
of insects and decay-producing fungi. When properly 
dried, Redwood shrinks less than any other wood. 
No upkeep is required other than an occasional tight- 
ening of the rods during the first two or three seasons. 

Redwood isalso being used increasingly for interior 
finish, as its rich variety of tone and grain, its freedom 


from pitch and resin and its 
easy workability make possi- 
ble many beautiful effects. 

To learn in detail the story 
of this most interesting of 
woods, go to your architect, 
building contractor, or lum- 
ber dealer and ask 

“What about R 








Redwood 1s unequalled for 
the special uses to which it is 
best adapted, and for these 
uses the available supply is 
adequate for generations. 
Meanwhile, according to U.S. 
Forest Service Bulletin 38, 
merchantable second-growth 
Redwood is produced in less 
than sixty years by natural 
growth from the stump. 
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She seemed suddenly embarrassed— 
conscious of herself as he had never before 
seen her. She seemed to want to come 
nearer him, but instead stepped backward 
from him, clearing her throat several 
times. 

“No, not badly; that is, she has a good 
many stings, but not near the eyes. 
That’s what I was afraid of. T’ll—I’ll 
take her right home. Peter and Patty 
must take care of you. Oh, I am sorry.” 

Something, he had not the clearness to 
know what, was affecting Andrews even 
more than his pain and humiliation. He 
didn’t seem able to stop talking. 

“Please don’t think of me, Mrs. 
Gresham—I’m quite all right. Quite, yes, 
ves. Very strange, very, what mothers 
can do: I’m sure you could have got 
over that gate just as easily even with 
this knee or—or not any knees at all—” 

He did not in the least know what he 
was saying but he did realize that Con- 
stance Gresham caught him as he fell and 
he thought as he sank into unconscious- 
ness, how strong her thin little arms were. 


WHEN they learned, a few days later, 
that the accident had in some way 
loosened and torn the ligaments of the 
stiffened knee so that his lameness was 
almost gone and gave every indication of 
disappearing entirely, everyone, even 
Andrews himself, began to have an 
uncanny feeling of respect for Gail’s 
faith in her pepper tree prayers. During 
the three days he was in bed after his fall, 
Gail was his constant bedside companion, 
except for the schedule time she spent in 
the pepper tree, offering supplications for 
her mother’s scenarios. Her small whim- 
sical face was swollen out of all shapliness, 
but her heaven-blue eyes worshiped him 
back to health and her little warm hands 
left comfort with their every touch. 

But it was a comfort poignant with 
the thought of giving her up, for Andrews 
had changed his mind. 

The morning that he came to know 
definitely that he had changed it, Patty, 
while fussing over him with motherly 
tenderness, had felt obliged to remark 
that it would be a kinder thing just to 
invite Constance Gresham up for an 
elaborate dinner and poison her and be 
done with it, than to take Gail away from 
her, even if she did pretend to be willing. 
And he had answered wearily but with 
strange satisfaction. 

“All right, have it your own way, Patty. 
I think it might be far easier to poison her 
than to talk her into accepting enough 
money to insure Gail’s future but we'll 
see what we can do. As soon as I’m fit 
again I’ll take a trip somewhere.” 

A flare of love lifted Patty’s face into 
real beauty. 

“Blessed be God, man dear. I knew 
you wouldn’t do it. Sure, I wish to Lord 
the poor little woman could just die nice 
and natural like; but it’d be brazening 
the will o’ God to take her baby away 
from her and let her go on living.” 

And Patty kissed him for the first time 
since he had outgrown knickerbockers 
and left a heart tear on his pale weary 
face. 

That same day, twenty-eight days after 
he had bargained to adopt Gail, Patty 
met Constance Gresham on her return 
from the mail box and in Constance 
Gresham’s hand was a thin envelope with 
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a five hundred dollar check in it. Patty 
hurried to Andrews to carry him the 
news in all its fresh wonder. 

* “T saw it with my own eyes,” she kept 
repeating—“five hundred dollars! The 
woman must have a bit of brain, after all. 
Well, heaven be witness, I’m glad for her. 
She seemed dazed like she couldn’t 
believe it herself, an’ I don’t wonder.” 

That was a bad evening for Keith 
Andrews. For the first time in all the 
days she had known him, Gail did not 
pay him an afternoon visit. He kept 
looking for her but she did not come. 
He walked with slow even steps to her 
flourishing doodle-bug town, laid out in 
streets and boulevards under a yellow 
acacia tree, with a little white paper cross 
in the doodle-bug cemetery to mark the 
grave of the first deceased inhabitant. 
Finally, when it grew deep dusk he sent 
Patty down to bring her up to say good 
night and after a long time they emerged 
hand in hand from the door of the little 
brown house, Patty carrying a small 
white bundle under her arm. At sight 
of him, Gail sped up the path and reached 
out her arms to him, her face swollen from 
crying, and he cradled her in his arms, 
holding the tear-hot little face close 
against his own while her body quivered 
with sobs and her arms clung convul- 
sively about his neck. She did not try 
to tell him what had happened and he 
did not question her for his own throat 
filled with a hot pain. He felt again as 
great a bitterness as on that night in 
Flanders when the message came that his 
baby—the only thing on earth he loved, 
was gone from him. So he waited silently 
for Patty, who followed in her own good 
time and puffingly explained. 

“Take her on along, Mr. Keith. She’s 
begged her mother into saying she can 
stay the night. It’s the whole afternoon 
she’s cried, till it’s about sick she is, poor 
lamb. It does no good, this coveting 
other folks’ children. Her mother’s near 
crazy for it’s determined the bairn is that 
she won’t be leavin’ the morrow.” 

“Leaving tomorrow!” Andrews’ voice 
grated with emotion. “What on earth is 
she going so soon for?” 

Patty held the gate open and closed it 
behind them before she answered firmly, 

“Well, it’s certain I am that IJ’d be 
wanting to shake the dust of this place 
off my feet if it was me, Mr. Keith. She 
looks just like a rabbit that’s been hunted 
all over the heath and now that it’s got 
away, it’s got no heart left to be glad 
with.” 

So Gail was carried up to the big 
beautiful nursery where she had often 
pleaded to stay all night, that had been 
furnished like a fairy land for the little 
daughter who was gone, and Patty drew 
a hot bath and made her an eggnog with 
cinnamon on the top; and when she was 
all ready for bed in her long white nightie 
Andrews held her on his lap by the 
window where they could see the little 
fishing boats working far out at sea. 
And in a few minutes she was fast asleep. 
Patty came in several times to tuck her 
into the white bed that had blue birds 
painted on it—for happiness—but each 
time Andrews shook his head and she 
went away, muttering. 

He was still sitting there at eleven 
o'clock when the moon began its late 
vigil, and so it was that he saw Constance 
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Gresham hurry up the path and slip a 
note into the box on the great gate and 
then, stealthily, hurry back. How little 
she. was; the weeds along the. pathway 
reached to her waist. And she was going 
away tomorrow. 

With amazing carelessness he dumped 
the trusting little burden in his arms down 
on the bed and hurried out to the gate. 
He could read the big girlish writing by 
the moonlight. 


“Mr. Keith Andrews: 

“Well, to him who hath shall be given. 
I am going to let you have Gail. For fear 
you may think I’ve gone crazy and worry 
lest Gail inherit the tendency I must tell 
you that this story is the only one I’ll ever 
write. The first two I did were absolutely 
hopeless, so in desperation I simply wrote 
an authentic account of my own eventful 
and pleasant life. But you can see how 
many years it would take me to collect 
enough misery for another one. 

“There’s just one thing I ask you to do— 
let Gail think I am called away tonight on 
a trip to Los Angeles, and after a time, 
pretend that I am-dead. I can’t bear it, 
to have her think I would go away and 
leave her. Mrs. Evans will give you your 
thirty dollars tomorrow at the grocery 
store. I don’t want any money for my 
baby. 

“May Gail’s God bless you and give you 
a sense of humor. 

Constance Gresham.” 


With the note was a dated enclosure: 


“This is my written consent for Keith 
Andrews to adopt my little girl, Gail 
Gresham. She is the daughter of Thomas 
Gresham, deceased, and was born in Lake 
Center, Wisconsin, where her birth is 
recorded February 15, 1913. 

Constance Gresham.” 


Quite simply—as great things often 
come, Andrews knew that it was not 
meant for Constance Gresham to go 
away—and why. “My God,” he whis- 
pered before the revelation, “My God.” 
There was no lameness in his step as he 
went down the hillside path in the moon- 
light, and the night air smelled strangely 
sweet, and the small world about him 
seemed greatly good. The door of the 
little brown house was open for there was 
no lamp—only the moonlight. Constance 
Gresham knelt on the floor strapping 
together an old leather suit case. She 
looked up, unstartled, as his tall figure 
darkened the doorway, slowly sitting 
back on her crossed feet, Arab fashion. 
She had not been crying but her face 
looked twisted and her eyes were empty 
of light, and hollow. 

“Great heaven! I thought I’d seen the 
last of you,” she said with a shattered 
laugh. 


UT when a man’s faith has returned to 

him, a woman’s heart has no weapon 
against him. Without a word he crossed 
the floor, reached down and took her 
by the arms and stood her on her feet. 
“You won’t see the last of me for a long 
time, if I can help it. I want you to 
marry me,” and there was that in his 
voice which leavened its matter-of- 
factness. 

“You would actually marry me to get 
her,” she said so low that he could 
scarcely hear, and then, lifting her eyes 
to his she put aside her derisive manner 
like a discarded garment and said quite 
simply and directly, “I am glad you’ve 
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It’s As Much the Mark 
of Tire Value As of 


Tire Service 


The Hood Man displayed in a dealer’s 
store indicates more than simply a place 
to buy tires. 


It stands for Hood Tire Value which in 
turn insures Tires and Tubes that meet 
current price conditions with the right 
prices. 


It also stands for Hood Service in which 
10,000 miles per tire is common perform- 
ance and 15,000 miles not unusual. 


“More Miles Make Them Cost Less’ is 
a Hood Tire actuality that is the result of 
better materials and more of them and of 
“All Quality’’ construction. 


As you can purchase Hood Tire Quality 
at the same cost as an ordinary tire—the 
answer obviously is HOOD. 


Look for the Hood Red Man 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., Ine. 
Watertown, Mass. 











































56 Pepper Tree Prayers: 


done this for it proves to me how much 
you love my baby but I—I’ve given her 
to you. I’ve left a note in your mail box 
so you'd know in the morning. Now 
please—please go.” 

“T have your note,” he said, holdin 
her shoulders more firmly as she pulle 
away, “I saw you put it there. And I’m 
not asking you to marry me for any reason 
on earth except that I want you. [ll 
admit I didn’t know it until about twenty 
minutes ago but when I did, I knew it 
hard. And I’m hoping you love me, I 
think that’s what I saw in your eyes the 
other day when I hurt my knee. And 
so I am very very hauisbly asking the 
finest dearest bravest woman I’ve ever 
known to marry me.” 

Laughter, not mocking, but true 
laughter born of love, brought youth back 
into her eyes. 

“The bravest finest dearest woman 
can’t refuse a man with such a sense of 
humor,” she said. And then it was that 
Andrews no longer held her at arm’s 
length. Because there was only one 
chair, they sat on the doorstep and 


crickets filled the cafion with congratu- 
lations. “—with Gail simply worshiping 
you every minute of the time,” Constance 
Gresham was confessing, “I couldn’t help 
loving you to save my soul, but oh—to- 
night I thought it would tear my heart 
right out of my body when she loceaed 
she’d rather stay with you than go away 
with me, it seemed too bitter. After I’d 
determined to leave her.” 


UT immediate events disproved Gail’s 

decision, for down the hill, through the 
gate he had left open, came a little white. 
figure holding her long nightgown up 
from her bare feet with both hands. 
Andrews would have hurried to her but 
Constance held him back. 

“She may be asleep. She sometimes 
walks in her sleep. Don’t startle her.” 

But Gail was never less asleep nor more 
unafraid. She came to the two of them 
as unconcernedly as if they always sat 
there, her mother’s head against Uncle 
Keith’s shoulder, to greet her nocturnal 
returnings. 

“What you doing?” she demanded, 
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crawling into her mother’s arms like a 
homecoming kitten. 

Andrews put his arms about the two of 
them. “Gail, I’m making arrangements 
to marry this family—and this is how it 
is done.” 

“Ts it, mother?” 

“Tt seems to be, dear; that is, if you’d 
like to be Uncle Keith’s little girl.” 

“With you there all the time,” Gail 
supplemented positively. “It was awful 
nice up there but I woke up and said 
‘hello’ and nobody said ‘hello’ back, the 
way you always do. It’s an awful nice 
room an’—an’—everything, but I’d rather 
stay with you. So you'll get married, 
too, won’t you?” 

“She certainly will,” affirmed Andrews 
emphatically, “That’s really the most 
important part of my arrangement.” 

But Gail, even though sleepy and some- 
what bewildered by the swift march of 
events, roused herself to correct him 
politely. 3 

“Why Uncle Keith, ’tisn’t your arrange- 
ment! I’ve been praying for it right along 
up in the pepper tree.” 





The Hell in Hello 


“And the investigation is all over?” 
she asked. 

“On the contrary, it has just begun,” 
I replied. 

“But—but what part of the city are 
you going to investigate next?”’ she in- 
quired. “I'd like to go along and see the 
fun. Don’t you think it would be best 
to inspect the egg dealers and custard 
pie bakeries while you still have those 
clothes on?” 

“You must not feel that you can take 
liberties with me just because I happened 
to fall down in a muddy street,” I re- 
sponded with dignity. “This afternoon I 
expect to devote to investigating the 
service among the professional men. I 
shall probably consult a lawyer, and per- 
haps a doctor or two.” 

As it happened, I consulted only one 
doctor, and I had gone no further than 
having him examine and prescribe for 
some assorted bumps and contusions that 
had mysteriously appeared on various 
parts of my body, when he asked me if I 
had heard the news. 

“About what?” I inquired. 

“About the new phonographic tele- 
phone system that’s going to be installed 
here in the city,” he replied. 

“Phonographic telephone system!’ I 
exclaimed. “What’s that?” 

“Why, it’s a system without the hello- 
girls,” said the doctor enthusiastically. 
“Tt’s entirely automatic. No more yelling 
of numbers; no more ‘I am ringing them!’ 


— 


(Continued from page 36) 


or “The party who called you has hung 
up!’ and no more cutting-off when you 
are in the middle of a word. This new 
system isn’t going to depend on a gum- 
chewing baby-doll who is embroidering 
guest-towels for her hope-chest with one 
hand and talking over the latest photo- 
drama with the other; it 1is_ strictly 
mechanical and absolutely accurate.” 

“But—but where does the phonograph- 
ic part come in?” I asked. 

“Why, that’s the simplest thing in the 
world,” he assured me. ‘When you ring 
a busy line the phonographic arrangement 
tells you that it’s busy—and being strict- 
ly mechanical a phonograph can not lie. 
But you must read about it for yourself. 
It’s all in the afternoon paper.” 

The new system came. [| attempted to 
call Willie Abbott at Sausalito and got 
the Roughstuff Lumber Company at San 
Jose. I tried again and got the Seabnese 
Nut-Selling Company on lower Clay 
Street. One last time I tried—and when 
the Rescue Mission answered, I sat down 
and wrote Willie a letter. Then I made a 
complaint to the company. A demon- 
strator came and convinced me that I 
had been ringing the wrong numbers. 

I tried Willie once more and a canned 
voice informed me that the line was 
busy—and I knew it must be so. There 
was no come-back. With some impa- 
tience I waited a while and then tried 


again. This time the canned voice in- 
formed me that there was no answer. 
was ready to tear my hair out—and yet I 
knew that the confounded machine was 
telling the truth. I felt that I was per- 
fectly justified in swearing at somebody, 
but who was there to swear at? I hung 
up the receiver—and to this day I have 
never taken it down again. 

If I want to communicate with any- 
body I write a letter. If that won’t do 
I send a telegram. Sometimes I even go 
so far as to take a taxi or send a messen- 
ger. The new telephone is so accurate 
and so devilishly efficient that I can’t bear 
to have anything to do with it. 

“Don’t you Jove the new telephone?” the 
family was asking me only last night. “If 
you ring the right number you get it; if you 
ring the wrong one you have nobody but 
yourself to blame. It never makes mis- 
takes, never forgets and never talks back. 

“Since you ask me,” I replied, “I may 
as well tell you that I would be willing 
to pay double the present rates to get the 
old hello-girls back again. I hate any- 
thing that never makes a mistake. I 
want somebody that I can argue with, 
somebody that I can blame—and if you 
must know it—somebody that I can swear 
at now and then.” 

“But—but what’s the matter with me? 
Don’t I do pretty well?” 

“Yes—pretty well,” I admitted, “but 
no red-blooded man wants to do all his 
swearing at his own family.” 
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How to Keep 
Your Hair Beautiful 


Without Beautiful Well Kept Hair 


You can never be Really Attractive 


\TUDY the pictures of these beau- 

tiful women and you will see just 
ow much their hair has to do with 
leir appearance. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of 
ick, it is simply a matter of care. 
You, too, can have beautiful hair 

you care for it properly. Beautiful 
sair depends almost entirely upon 

ihe care you give it. 

Shampooing is always the most 
mportant thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings 
ut the real life and lustre, natural 
vave and color, and makes your hair 

ft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and 
eavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, and 

the strands cling t together, and it feels 
harsh and disagreeable to the touch, 
it is because your hair has not been 
shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it 
ae be glossy, smooth and bright, 
delightfully fresh- looking, soft and 
silky. 

While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beau- 

tiful, it cannot stand the harsh effect 
of ordinary soaps. The free alkali in 
ordinary soaps soon dries the scalp, 
makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why leading motion picture 
stars and discriminating women use 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. 
This clear, pure and entirely grease- 
less product cannot possibly injure 
and it does not dry the scalp, or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often 
you use it. 

If you want to see how really beau- 
tiful youcan make your hair look, just 














Follow This Simple Method 
IRST, wet the hair and scalp in 
clear, warm water. Then apply 

a little Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Sham- 
poo, rubbing it in thoroughly all over 
the scalp and throughout the entire 
length down to the ends of the hair. 


Rub the Lather Thoroughly 


WO or three teaspoonfuls will 

make an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather. This should be rubbed 
in thoroughly and briskly with the 
finger tips, so as to loosen the dan- 
druff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 

When you have done this, rinse 
the hair and scalp thoroughly, using 
clear, fresh, warm water. Then use 
another applic ation of Mulsified. 

You can easily tell when the hair 
is perfectly clean, for it will be soft 
and silky in the water. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the 

final washing the hair and scalp 
should be rinsed in at least two changes 
of good warm water and followed 
with a rinsing in cold water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo, you 
will find the hair will dry quickly 
and evenly and have the appearance 
of being much thicker and heavier 
than it is. 

If you want to always be remem- 
bered for your beautiful, well-kept 
hair, make it a rule to set a certain 
day each week for a Mulsified Cocoa- 
nut Oil Shampoo. This regular week- 
ly shampooing will keep the*?scalp 
soft, and the hair 
fine and silky, 
bright, fresh look- 
ing and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to 
manage, andit 
will be noticed 
and admired by 
everyone. 

You can_ get 
Mulsified Cocoa- 
nut Oil Shampoo 
at any drug store 
or toilet goods 
counter. A 4-oz. 
bottle should last 
for months. 
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Home in the West 





Garden’’) at Salinas, California, is 

a typical Spanish wall, its smoothly 

plastered surface topped with red 
tiles taken from the roof of the adobe 
home of the distinguished General Mari- 
ano G. Vallejo in “The Alisal,”’ a meadow 
sheltered by the Santa Lucia mountain 
range, some miles from Salinas. The 
height of the wall suggests seclusion and 
its severity of outline makes it seem at 
first glance a bit forbidding, but graceful 
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“Su Jardin” 


Illustrations by C. L. McQuaid 


CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


hyacinths, peonies, daphne, freesias, be- 
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gonias, heliotrope and many rare and 


delicate plants. 


The pergola, covered 


with roses, wistaria, heliotrope and Span- 
ish jasmine, goes from a brick stairway 
in the wall over to a rustic tea-house set in 


a bed of iris. 





arched gate. 


tree-tops, a rose nodding over the tiling, 
a whiff of perfume, are most alluring and 
thrill one in anticipation of entering the 
The gardener, however, 


does share a part of his retreat 












A high wall with go 

red clay tiles from 7 

the old adobe home y) ee 
in Monterey county ty Er 


of General Vallejo 
encloses “Su 
Jardin,” a typically 
Spanish retreat, 
the charm of which 
is indicated by 
this glimpse inside 


t the gate 
















with the passer-by; to the right 
of the gate is a bench of pink con- 
crete where any one may sit and 
rest while enjoying the shade of 
the cork elms growing on the 
property line. Rather than sac- 
rifice these beautiful trees by cut- 
ting them, the wall was built two 
feet inside, giving the trees and 
the land to the city. From the 
wall, its entire length, to the side- 
walk, is a four-foot bed of scarlet 
verbenas, a gay mass of color; at 
dusk, when sending forth its 
perfume, this bed is the haunt of 


_ the “humming-bird” moths. 


The gate is a reproduction of 
the ancient one at the San Juan 
Bautista mission, size, height and 
thickness being identical with the 
proportions of the mission gate. 
The hinges were designed by the 
superior judge of Monterey county 
and wrought in iron by the village 
blacksmith. Entering the gate, 
one is greeted by birds singing 
everywhere and butterflies gor- 
geous in color hovering over 
equally gorgeous flowers blooming 
in the sheltered enclosure. A 
charming pink bridge invites one 
to pause to enjoy the perfume, 
mass of bloom and perfection of 
growth of the myriads of flowers 
and trees, while the sound of 
trickling water at the fountain 
accompanies it all like a rippling 
harp. 

To the right of the bridge are 
pink concrete steps descending 
to winding paths which lead to the 
pool under the trees in the original 
creek bed. These are not yet 
definitely outlined, because the 
gardener is waiting to see the 
chosen way of his visitors to the 
pool; then a path will be broad- 
ened and defined, although event- 
ually all paths lead to the pool. 
Round it in the early spring, 
under the leafless elms, daffodils 
and narcissus grow in lovely pro- 
fusion, having been undisturbed 
there for many years. 

In front of the house is a ter- 
raced garden held by a brick re- 
taining wall, where grow tulips, 


tastic coils. 


each 


The trunks of the wistaria 
are twisted round one another in fan- 
A gnarled sixty-year-old 
pear tree to the left of the bridge is gay 
spring with blossoms and still pro- 
duces fruit; its trunk is decorated with 





The sixty-year-old pear tree 
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The gate to this lovely garden is an exact reproduction in contour of the entrance to the ancient mission of San Juan Bautista 


rosettes of lichen, pale green, yellow and 
orange, while long streamers of moss hang 
from its branches. A contrasting touch is 
seen in a clump of high bamboo. The 
garden slopes to the creek bed, which has 
been filled in and leveled at one end, that 
it may hold comfortably the tables and 
benches when a barbecue is given. The 
bulls’ heads are cooked,in a brick oven 
built into the bank, near where the tables 
are placed. Some of the native willows 
have been kept in the creek bed, though 
they are trimmed at the top so that they 
resemble the willows one sees pictured in 
French landscapes. 

The creek bed slopes toward the 
other end of the garden where is an 
oval pool about twenty by twelve feet, 
in which fat goldfish lazily swim about 
under the pond-lily pads. In the center 
is the fountain, a bowl on a pedestal, 
and on the edge of the bowl are two 
frogs, spitting water, each at the other, 

day. So sloping is the old creek bed 
hn, standing by the pool looking up, the 
wall is thirty feet high, the lower part 
cream-colored chalk rock, the upper part 
concrete; here the garden is so cool and 
shaded that cannas, lilies, primroses, vio- 
lets, azaleas and a Chinese magnolia 
bloom as perfectly as if they were in a 
conservatory. At the top of the wall 
the tiles glow scarlet in the sunshine and 
the trees, still higher, shimmer against the 
blue sky. These tall poplars and alders 
are sanctuary for all the birds, native and 


migratory; a flock of Java sparrows 
stopped the other day for a drink and a 
bath, sang a song of gratitude and were on 
their way rejoicing. 

The house, a simple one-story cottage, 
is in the center of the property; beside it 
is the rose garden, held level by a brick 
retaining wall hollow in the middle where 
are growing gay annuals. The rose bed 
has a pink eight-foot circular concrete 
pool, the spray of whose fountain reaches 
all the rose plants. The overflow trickles 
through a hole in the wall, forming a 
small waterfall; here, shaded by an old 
apple tree, are ‘ferns and begonias; here, 
too, the neighbors’ bees come to drink, 
and here grow pears, apples, walnuts, 
quinces, plums, cherries and two orange 
trees, beautiful with bloom in the spring 
and bearing an abundance of fruit for the 
family’s use. At the back of the house 
are two fan palms thirty feet high; they 
were to have been cut on some neighbor- 
ing property but the gardener rescued 


them and successfully transplanted them. 
A Lamarque rose, sixty years old, from 
the front of General Vallejo’s old home, 
also was transplanted to a sheltered nook 
near the gate; being suited with its new 
habitat it has had a profusion of blossoms 
this spring. Another piece of land at the 
back of the house has been acquired re- 
cently and with it a great Monterey cy- 
press tree about three feet in diameter and 
seventy feet high; the wall will be ex- 
tended to enclose this new lot, but the 
treé, whose base is to be encircled by a 
bench, and the land outside the wall, are 
to be presented to the city. 

Eighteen years ago, this garden was re- 
garded as a most undesirable lot, being 
an old barn yard on the bank of the creek 
where rubbish was thrown, and whose 
only trees were some scraggly native 
willows. Its beauty today is the result 
of the never-ceasing care of, and love for, 
its flowers by the gardener, who is the 


owner. C. L. McQuarp. 





A “Different Exterior 


ERE is a house that, though pos- 
sessing but five rooms, would 
be a creditable asset of any 
residential neighborhood; and 
not only does it possess a dignified, at- 
tractive and stylish appearance as viewed 











The walls are white cement stucco over frame construction; the roof is shingled and 
painted black; the trim of chimney and terrace are red brick 


from the street, but it is also of a style of 
architecture suited to general duplication. 
Furthermore, its interior is so planned as 
to reduce housework to the minimum and 
to afford the maximum of convenience 
and comfort. 

The house has outside walls of white 
cement-stucco over frame construction 
and the steeply pitched ‘roof is shingled 
and painted black. The-slight trimming 
introduced about the windows is done in 
black, to match the roof, but: the brick 
trimming represented in the side chimney 
is of bright red. Porch and terrace are 
floored with cement which in the main is 
white but is finished with an edging and 
diamond-shaped insets that are red. The 
foundation is of concrete. 

As will be observed from the accom- 
panying floor plan the divisions are liv- 
ing-room, dining-room, kitchen and two 
bedrooms, besides a bathroom. For 
emergencies, however, the dining-room is 
provided with a disappearing bed, of the 
folding couch type, which when not in 
use rolls to a special place of concealment 
built beneath and just outside a group of 
three windows. 

Still another special and very desirable 
feature of this plan is a “lt Gaon 
nook, with stationary seats and folding 
table, off the kitchen. As to closets and 
built-in features, notice should be taken 
of the fact that there is a closet for brooms 
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Les Secrets de 
Toilette 
des Belles Creoles 
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LA CREOLE LABORATORIES 
MEMPHIS, TENN.U.S.A. 





La Creole Toiletries Give Such 
Charm of France! 


O charmed will you be with the quality, 

the “esprit des fleurs”’ of La Creole toilet- 
ries that you will demand them always. They 
are so French, so different, so exquisite! They 
are of an importance inexpressible if you 
would have beauty in your complexion, your 
hair, toute votre personne! 


,_ La Creole Toilet preparations embody the 


Complexion Soap 

Almond Lotion 

Hair Dressing (a gradual color restorer) 

Hair Color Restorer ote a 

Hair Tonic 

Shampoo 

Vanishing Cream 

assaging Cream 

Cleansing Cream 

Talcum Powder . 

Lip Stick (Light, dark) e 

Eye Brow Pencil (Brown, black) e 

Double Compact (Gold box, mirror, two puffs, 1 
rouge, 1 powder) 

Single 
Either in powder or rouge) . 


Light, medium or dark rouge. 


Flesh, brunette or white 
powder. 


If your dealer lacks La Creole 
Toiletries, write us direct and we 
will see that you are supplied. 

LA CREOLE LABORATORIES 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


er 





ompact (Gold. box with mirror and puff. 


“Secrets de Toilette’ of the beautiful Creoles 
the aristocratic descendants of the French 
and Spanish cavaliers who settled Louisiana. 
No others are Creoles. No others have toilet- 
ries “‘si francaises, si charmantes.” 


La Creole Toilet preparations are for every 
toilet need. Select now those you desire and 
ask your dealer to have the goodness to 
supply you with these toilet delights. 
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The Home in the West 











The couch is also an emergency bed, half of 
which is concealed outside the windows 
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on the rear entry porch and that each bed- 
room closet has an outside window; also 
that a built-in writing-desk and book-case 
are found in the living-room, two small 
box seats and a buffet in the dining-room, 
two shelf and drawer cabinets, box seat 
and medicine case in the bathroom, a linen 
cabinet in the hall, a disappearing ironing- 
board, draught cooler-closet and the other 
customary conveniences in'the kitchen, and 
a stationary laundry tub on the rear porch. 

The woodwork finish in the living-room 
and dining-room is in old ivory with ma- 
hogany trim, and in the two bedrooms 


;and hall it is in old ivory alone, while 


white enamel is used in the bathroom and 
kitchen. Oak floors prevail throughout, 
except in the bathroom, which is tiled. 
The walls of the living-room, dining-room, 
bedrooms and hall are papered, while in 
the kitchen and bathroom they are fin- 
ished with a smooth, hard plaster coat, 
wainscot effect, w hicks is enameled like the 
woodwork. The living-room fireplace is 
faced with brick and finished with a wood 
mantel and tile hearth. 

There is no basement or cellar, but the 
houseis provided with built-in gas radia- 
tors for heating and is otherwise completely 
and modernly equipped. The present cost 
of building this house is estimated to 
average about $3600, exclusive of the 
heating plant. CHARLES ALMA Byers. 
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My Beach Bungalow 


Se" people have swimming holes 


come into their lives; others have 

dogs or canaries; but I have rimmed 

with a halo of beguiling memory a 
little sun-browned, snub-porched beach 
bungalow that I have rented on the south- 
ern coast of California. Tonight it is 
mine with all of its makeshift hominess; 
tomorrow I shall give a half bar of soap 
and a whole can of cinnamon to my neigh- 
bor; make a mental note of the fact that I 
can not give her fifteen cents’ worth of gas 
still due me; glance into the desk, the 
closet, the dresser drawers for errant pos- 
sessions; observe by my watch that the 
bus for the train leaves in fifteen minutes 
and hurriedly close the door for the last 
time. 

The day after tomorrow you will come. 

How did you happen to drift this way, 
my unknown friend? What whim of fate 
sent you treading upon my heels? Will 
you crowd our little cottage with kiddies 
or will you come alone and spend the cool 
evenings knitting in the guest-rocker, and 
the misty mornings in some sheltered 
cove, dreaming of the ships that pass on a 
lonely sea? 

Possibly you have left the place where 
you were to escape something: the hum- 
drum, callous routine of keeping house; 
the nervous breakdown caused by too 
much bridge, or too many cigarettes, or 
the sorrow of shattered hopes. It might 
even be that you left your last abode with- 
out paying the milk bill or the rent. But 
take this warning which comes from ob- 
servation, not experience: if you have an 
affinity, banish him; if there is anything 
mysterious about you it will be fathomed! 
Your neighbors are very human beings 
with eyes and windows and curiosity— 
even as you and I. 

I can see you now, nosing through the 
tiny rooms. Your eye is quick to detect 
my domestic faults. There is still a 
sprinkling of sand in the corners; the gas- 
plate needs a coat of polish; you would 
place the brown rug in front of the dresser, 
not by the door; and why did I hang those 
dinner chimes tier on tier, above the built- 
in sideboard? You may even be sus- 
picious of me and probably your first act 
will be to open wide the doors and win- 
dows. You will hang your clothes 
gingerly in the closet and, snifing the 








This latch I open I| shall never turn 
To shut the laughter of the world away; 
| Upon the hearth a friendly fire shall burn 
If grief should come some still and shadowed day. 


The wanderer shall eat and take his rest, 
The lonely meet with welcoming and cheer, 

That He who said the foxes had a nest 

But He had none, may find His faithful here. 


The New Home 


By Arthur Wallace Peach 
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The windows shall invite the sunshine in, 

And through them stars shall look at shadow-fall; 
Through them we'll hear the cricket’s violin 

And listen when the summer thrushes call. 


I pray that all who come and dwell with me 
Shall solace find for failure and for tears, 

And iearn how trust and love toil joyously 

To build with little hours the happy years! 
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Miss Carmen Pascova 





shortly after my arrival in America, 
and have ased it constantly ever 
since. 

**Your cream keeps theskininex- 
-ellent condition and I have found 
that it always has a most freshen- 
ing effect upon me, especially after 
singing a long difficult operatic role,’”’ 


You may be using Hinds Cream; if not, be sure to obtain the new Home 
Try-out package, just to acquaint yourself with its many helpful qualities. 
To make the home demonstration satisfactorily complete, we also include in 
the package our Cold Cream, Disappearing Cream, Face Powder and Talcum; 
and a copy of a fascinating booklet: ‘The Girl Who Loved the Beautiful.” 
Send us 10 cents in stamps, or a dime carefully 
wrapped, and we will mail the package and book- 


HINDsS _ !et to you at once. 


and skin ever soft, smooth, clear and 
Almond attractive. This pure, snow-white, 
CREAM gdaintily scented liquid emollient is 
in bottles, _ cleansing, cooling, soothing, refresh- 
is selling ing and healing. Sunburn, wind- 
everywhere. bhyrn, chapping and other unnatural 
Buy of your conditions of the skin yield quickly 
dealer. to Hinds Cream, which soon restores 
the skin to healthy softness. 
Retards tendency to small 

HINDS COLD wrinkles. Sample ae. 

CREAM is perfect 


for massage, for ~ 
cleansing the skin 48k _your dealer for Hinds 


and improving the ° ° 7 
complesion Valua. Cream Superior Toilet Re 


ble for baby’s skin quisites; but if not obtain- 


tS ee Conmint ~able, order from us. We 


the essential ingre- ° ° ° 
dients of the liquid Will send postpaid in the 


cream, is semi- ° 
greaseless. Samp U.S.and guarantee delivery. 
2c. 


Tube 30c, Jar 60c. Postpaid A. S. HINDS 
; Dept. 31 
Portland, Maine 





























HINDS Disappearing 
CREAM is greaseless. 
It adds rare charm to 
the complexion by its 
softening, delicately re- 
fining influence. Makes 
rough, catchy fingers 
and dry, oily skin, soft 
and velvety smooth. 
Cannot soil any fabric. 
. An ideal base for face 
powder. Sample 2c. 


Tube 30c. Postpaid Can 30c. Postpaid 


HINDS Cre-mis TALCUM 
cools, soothes and com- 
forts. Pulverized to ex- 
ceeding fineness, this del- 
icately flower-scented, 
purified talcum instantly 
relieves sensitive, irritat- 
ed skin, imparting a re- 
freshing touch of smooth 
softness. An after-bath 
a luxury. Sample 2c. 





Send for this Home Try-out 
Hinds=Cream 


Bt Chtuae Grond Ope Aaa oj oe C 
writes **I discovered Hinds Cream O7 CL Q UIs 1f@8S ° 


Honey HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM keeps the 






WEEK- 
END 
GIFT 
BOX 


Six gener- 
ous, fasci- 
nating 
packages 
in dainty = 
pink, the : = 
Hinds Cream Toilet Requisites—fragrant, 
refined, pure. Delightful to give—or to 
receive. 


POSTPAID 50c. 


HINDS Cre-mis 
FACE POWDER is 
impalpably fine, soft 
and distinctively 
fragrant. It adheres 
with that gratifying 
smoothness which 
enhances charm. Four tints: white, flesh, 
pink, brunette. Sample 2c. 


Large Box 60c, Trial 15c. Postpaid 





HINDS Cre-mis 
SOAP. As highly re- 
fined as expensive 
French soaps. Pure, 
bland, safe. Exquis- 
itely fragrant. Yields 
abundant lather in 
either soft or hard 
(alkaline) water. 
Ideal for the com- 
plexion. Trial cake 8c. 





Large Cake 35c, Guest 15c. Postpard 
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Model lilustrated 

is No. 2027 — Price $27.50. 
Width 20" ; Height 10°’; 
Dial 5%" with convex 
glass mounted in new 
"Gilco” sash. 





The Coveted Gilbert 
Normandy Chime 


Now Costs You Little More 
Shan an Ordinary Gong Clock 


HIS masterpiece of beauty and good taste, the Gil- 
bert Normandy Chime Clock, is now within reach 
of every home—every office—every purse. Manufac- 
turing economies and quantity production have combined 
, to bring this about. 


The exquisite case, designed by an artist and richly fin- 
ished in mahogany, hand-rubbed to a permanent, satiny 
polish, provides a worthy setting for the fine Gilbert 
movement—a veritable triumph of refinement, accuracy 
and lasting service. 


And the chimes— just listen! Softly, sweetly, melodi- 
ously they tell each hour and half-hour—the mellow, 
musical, soft-toned gongs recalling the tuneful and his- 
toric chimes of Normandy. 


What better gift, what more desirable possession, could 
the most prolific imagination suggest at anywhere near 


the price of the Gilbert Normandy Chime Clock? 


Gilbert's Chimes can be obtained from $18 up, at your 
jeweler’s or wherever good clocks are sold. 


William L. Gilbert Clock Co. 
Winsted, Conn. 
‘* Makers of good clocks since 1807’ 


ilbert Clock 












atmosphere, wonder. To you I shall be 
guilty until the rivers of lysol have washed 
away my housekeeping sins! 

It may comfort you to know that I, too, 
wanted to cover the living-room floor with 
Navajo rugs. And every time I glanced 
at the faded yellow window drapes I could 
see the glory, against the redwood and 
burlap walls, of blue and orange and Nile- 
green chrysanthemums on cretonne. The 
mangey-looking fern on the mantel pleads 
for yourlove: I could not resist the mute 
appeal of its fronds begging for a chance to 
live. Perhaps the joy of nourishing it to a 
lacey luxuriance has fallen to your lot. 

There is an odd, interesting collection 
of china which will annoy and then grad- 
ually amuse you. Its chief virtue is that 
it gives you much in common with your 
acquaintances and neighbors. As a topic 
of conversation you will find bungalow 
dishes a very close second to the climate. 
Everybody has them, and nobody apolo- 
gizes for them, which can be said of noth- 
ing else, except bungalow aprons. Is it 
not strange that we should have finger- 
bowls when the kitchen faucet is within 
arm’s reach of the dining-room table? 
And what mania, do you suppose, pos- 


| sessed that historic member of our tourist- 
| tribe who chopped off the handles from 


sugar-bowl and cream-pitcher and tea- 
cups? 

It has been said that a person is edu- 
cated only in so far as he is able to adapt 
himself easily and profitably to changed 
conditions and surroundings. If that is 
true the occupants of beach bungalows 
should be given the degree of Doctor of 
Adjustment and wear as a symbol of their 
accomplishment the rusty door key that 
unlocks not only their own but every other 
house in the village! I have used the egg- 
cups for flower holders; the two dozen 
extra saucers have served as butter plates 
and sauce dishes. In time I might even 
turn the battered dinner chimes into a set 
of gelatin molds. J can truthfully say 
that no matter what the emergency has 
been, there was always something equal 
to it! 

In a few hours this episode of my life 
will be finished. For you a new one be- 
gins. I shall put out my last scalded milk 
bottle; the fragrance of the oil stove will 
no longer soothe my sensitive nostrils; my 


| eyes will rest no more on the classic paint- 
| ing of pears and grapes that hangs above 


the plate-rack. Some winter evening, 
somewhere in that mystic future when my 
hair is all silver and my brow etched with 
wrinkles of wisdom, I shall hear the wind 
whipping the leaves against my window, 
and the roar in the tree tops will sound 
like the breaking of waves. upon a rocky 
cliff. And I shalk close my eyes and feel 
myself back in a little sun-browned, snub- 
porched cottage by the sea, my house of 
dreams for a few fleeting weeks and yours 
—the day after tomorrow. § 
Maset Barer LEE. 


u OU 


Really, the sun never sets on SUNSET’S 
readers. From Norway, Dutch East 
India, Australia, Japan and South Amer- 
ica come letters in various languages ask- 
ing for plans of houses illustrated in “The 
Home in the West” department; which 
proves that we are popular and also that 


| domesticity is still a world-wide instinct. 
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The Truest and “Realest” of 
Friends—Good Tea 


In remote places where men explore; in great places where men 
deliberate; in the sanctum of kings—wherever exhausted nature 
calls, a cup of good tea rests, steadies and brings the cheer of 
sunshine. 


This has been the mission of Ridgways famous blends—since 1836. 
Millions of tea lovers, on two hemispheres, have paid tributes to 
these superior teas. 


To know Ridgways Tea is to say it is— 
“The First Thing You Think Of” 


Ridgauay. 
Tea 


Sold Exclusively in Airtight Tins 
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side by side 





Kipling, 
In a San Francisco street! 


And never the twain shall meet. 


Ted 


“Oh, East is East and West is West, 
Behold them 
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Devil's Spawn 


(Continued from page 40) 


must have many children and secure certi- 
fied copies of their birth certificates at 
once.” His dark eyes gleamed with ear- 
nestness as he concluded: “That is why 
there can be no deaths among the citizen- 
Japanese in Legonia. While we have the 
opportunity we must work fast.” 

When the women had left the room 
Bandrist again directed his attention to 
the list before him. 

“Ts Gonzalez ready?” he asked. 

“He waits at the ‘goose-neck,’” Koy- 
ama answered. “Nichi leaves Legonia at 
two to meet him. That will land them 
in the village before daybreak. “a 

“Tm afraid of Gonzalez,” Bandrist 
answered. ‘He takes too many chances. 
The speed of his boat alone makes her an 
object of suspicion. That’s why the 
Custom House suspects her of being a 
heroin-carrier.” 

The echoing report of a far away shot 
caused both men to leap to their feet. 
Before they were half way across the 
room, the rattle of firearms reverberated 
briskly. Bandrist reached the door and 
jerked it open. 


At the sight of a crouch- | 





ing figure in the corridor he recoiled and | 


jumped backward into the room. 
Koyama’s knife flashed to his hand as 

his eye fell upon Kenneth Gregory stand- 

ing in the threshold. Then he fell back as 


he noted the automatic in the young | 


man’s hand. 


In a shower of breaking glass Bandrist | 
swept the lamp from the desk and his re- | 


volver spoke from the darkness 
dropped to his knees as Gregory shot at 
the flash of the islander’s gun. 


Koyama | 


For an instant the silence within the | 
room was broken only by the echo of fire- | 


2 hen Band- 


arms in the adjoining cave. 


rist’s revolver flashed again in the dark- | 
ness and Gregory noted that the islander | 


had retreated to the far end of the room. 

Koyama, creeping stealthily forward, 
noticed it too. The islander was retreat- 
ing. Bandrist was clever. Although the 
Japanese had no love for the Swiss he 
knew he was no coward. If he thought to 
escape he must consider it wise to do so. 
The two of them could easily do away 
with the one American. But there were 
others. 

Koyama listened to the growing tumult. 
Was Bandrist leaving him alone to hold 
back the American while he escaped to 
the beach and fled in the Nippon? His 
anger flamed at the thought. Creeping to 
the opposite wall he felt his way to the 
rear exit which led to the beach. 

Hearing nothing from the two men be- 
fore him, Gregory walked swiftly about 
the wall, stopping at intervals to listen for 
sounds which might betoken the presence 
of the two men. At length he felt a cool 
rush of air, and taking a step forward 
collided with an opened door. 

Groping his way across the threshold he 
followed on into another corridor, revolver 
in hand. 


ANDRIST ‘climbed from the blow- 
hole cave, drenched with = spray. 
Wiping the salt water from his eyes, he 
looked back and listened. The fog lay 











Accuracy 


versations required the giving 
of an order tc a telephone em- 


From the simplest test of 
memory to the most elaborate 
specifications, whenever an 
order is to be given it is the cus- 
tom of the vast majority of 
people to put it in writing. 

This constant writing of or- 
ders is for the purpose of insur- 
ing accuracy. People are 
afraid to trust the ability of the 
one receiving the order to get it 
correctly, unless that order is 
put on paper. 

What a tribute to exceptional 
skill and training, then, is the 
record of the Bell telephone 
system. Last year more than 
eleven billion telephone con- 
versations were held over the 
lines of this system. 


Each of these billions of con- 


toward Better Service 


RESINO 


Soothing and Healing 
Stops Itching 


and 
Promptly Relieves 


Skin Disorders 


ployee. Not one of these or- 
ders could be put in writing. 


Some of them were given in 
loud voices, some spoken in 
murmurs, some clearly stated, 
some rapidly shot out. Yet so 
remarkable a standard of accu- 
racy exists in the service of the 
Bell System that more than 
ninety-nine per cent. of all such 
orders were correctly received 
and executed. 


No other business is sub- 
jected to such a test as this. The 
record of the average of service 
of the Bell System for the last 
few months is proof that the 
telephone has returned to its 
pre-war standard of practice. 


‘BELL SYSTEM’ 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE. AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 





SACRED LILY 
PURITY 
FREESIA 

5 Tulips, in- 

cluding Darwin, Parrot 

and Mayflowering; Giant 

Crocus and Poet’s Narcissus. 


10 large bulbs 
Mailed for 25 cts. 


Beautiful and complete Catalogue 
R Free. Shows great variety of Bulbs, 
Hardy Perennials, Window Plants, 
Seeds, Berries, Fruits, ete. 


Jonn Lewis Chiids, Inc., 
























Floral Park, N. Y. 
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thick about him, opaque and dripping. 
To his ears came loud cries from round the 
point. It was beyond the “‘goose-neck,” 
then, that the invaders had landed. He 
would yet have ample time to reach the 
speed boat and escape under cover of the 
fog. A faint spluttering behind him 
brought his revolver to his hand. 

Koyama was gasping close by his side. 

Bandrist recovered himself quickly. 

“I was waiting for you,” he lied. 
“Come. We must be off.” 

Two were better than one. And 
Koyama knew more about the handling of 
the Nippon than he. 

The air grew damper as Gregory ad- 
vanced along the passageway. At length 
it became heavy with flying mist and the 
acrid breath of the sea grew stronger. 
Beneath his feet the rocks had given place 
to soft sand, strewn here and there by bits 
of shrunken kelp. Then came pebbles 
which rolled beneath his feet. Came to 
his ears an intermittent roar like the boom 
of faraway surf followed each time by a 
prolonged whistle. 

The passage was broadening, he noted. 
The rocks were becoming slippery. Once 
he fell heavily and his hands plunged 
wrist-deep into water. He touched them 
to his tongue and tasted salt. For a 
moment he knelt and held his fingers 
motionless in the water, but he could 
detect no movement. The passage was 
evidently below the level of the sea. Was 
the tide ebbing or flowing? The un- 
answered question made him proceed 
slower. The roar grew louder and the 
whistle shrilled with varying intensity. A 
sharp incline brought him to a water- 
washed ledge and he stopped quickly as 
a cloud of whirling spray beat upon him. 

Grasping the rock wall for support he 
strove to discover where the cavern path 
led. The sea below was dashing the spray 
upon him with each successive wave. 
Where was he? Of the south shore of the 
island he knew but little. He tried to 
remember what Dickie Lang had told him 
concerning it. 

A great wave smashed against the rocks 
beneath the ledge and whirled upward in 
: blinding cloud of spray as a prolonged 
whistle sounded above the roar. 

“In there should be a lot of tide-water 
caves. Beyond them you'll hear the 
whistle of the devil’s blow-hole.” 

Dickie’s words came again to his ears. 
He was in the blow-hole cavern. And the 
Richard lay below him in the cove. 

He realized he was wasting time, valu- 
able time. That Bandrist and Koyama 
had taken to the water he had no doubt. 
There must, then, be a way out. Flatten- 
ing to the wall and grasping the rocks 
above him for support, he began to work 
his body outward over the ledge. 

Another wave broke and the flying 
spray beat fiercely upon his slicker. He 
could not go down. The waves would 
dash him from the cliff. He must go up. 
With life-saving caution he began to 
climb, clinging desperately to the cliff 
wall. As his hands felt along the rocks 
above him he tried each one before trust- 
ing it with his weight. As he ascended 
foot by foot, the sea beat stubbornly into 
the gorge below, enveloping him in its 
chilling froth which blinded his eyes and 
choked his lungs. Reaching the top at 
last, he crawled into the brush. 

Then he remembered Koyama. 


Devil’s Spawn: Brayton Norton 


DICKIE LANG leaned eagerly against 
the Richard’s coaming and listened to 
the tumult which came to her from round 
the point. After a period of interminable 
waiting it spelled action. Fear gripped 
her heart as she fingered her rifle. Fear 
for the man she loved. Another tragedy 
was being enacted upon Diablo island, and 
Kenneth Gregory had not returned. 

For a time she sat listening as the firing 
grew brisker and then began to abate, her 
mind filled with torturing conjectures. 
What new spawn of the devil island would 
the night bring forth? She rose and 
straightening her cramped limbs walked 
to the stern of the boat. 


WHEN Bandrist and Koyama reached 
the Nippon the Japanese kicked the 
dory adrift and the two men climbed 
aboard. 

“Pull the hook,” Koyama ordered, 
“while I start the motor.” 

Bandrist caught him by the arm. 

“No,” he whispered. “You'd be a fool 
to do that. There may be boats lying all 
about us. We must row the launch round 
the next point at least.” 

Koyama swallowed his resentment at 
Bandrist’s sharp tone of command. 
Nevertheless he saw the wisdom of the 
suggestion and hastily brought out the 
long ash oars and fastened them in the 
brass locks. 

Bandrist pulled the anchor and took his 
place at one of the sweeps. For some 
moments they rowed silently through the 
fog. Koyama’s temper was not bettered 
by the exercise. If Bandrist was going 
with him he must learn that he was to be 
a passenger only. 

Dickie Lang caught the splash of oars, 
from the gray void of sea and fog, and 
grasping her rifle tighter, leaned across 
the Richard’s stern. Through the gloom 
she caught the faint outline of a boat. 
Dropping silently into the cockpit she 
rested the rifle on the coaming and waited. 
Came the low murmur of men’s voices. 
Then the oncoming craft veered sharply 
and faded from view. 


OYAMA ceased his labor at the oars 
and turned to Bandrist. 

“Far enough,” he said. 

“No.” 

The islander’s reply was sharp and 
decisive. 

“Your exhaust can be heard for miles,” 
he objected. ‘The wind is blowing in our 
faces. We must keep at the oars. If you 
start the motor now you will bring 
pursuit.” 

Koyama resented the quiet tone of 
command. 

“What of that?” he challenged. “There 
is no boat that can catch mine with this 
lead.” 

Bandrist disagreed. 

“Gregory’s boat is faster than yours,” 
he said. “The revenue cutters are faster, 
too. Why are you a fool?” 

A hot argument began on the instant. 
An argument which ended by Bandrist 
knocking the Japanese to the floor of the 
cockpit. 

Koyama fingered his knife as Bandrist 
stood over him with drawn revolver. 
Fuming with impotent rage, the Japanese 
growled: 

“Well, you are the boss. It’s up to 
you. 
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FOR some time Dickie Lang crouched 

on the floor of the Richard, straining 
her ears to catch the sound of the boat’s 
return. At length the silence of the night 
was broken by the far-off pulsing of a 
motor launch. 

Dickie sprang to her feet, her eyes glow- 
ing with excitement. Even at the dis- 
tance, she could not be deceived. Only 
one craft beside the Richard had an 
exhaust like that. 

_ She sprang to the hood and began pull- 
ing at the anchor chain. 

Koyama was fleeing from the island in 
the Nippon. 

She stopped suddenly. The man she 
loved was still on the island. Perhaps he 
had been wounded. Maybe killed. And 
in the meantime Koyama was escaping. 
For an instant love and hate battled for 
possession of the heart of Dickie Lang. 

The chain slipped slowly through her 
fingers and the anchor dropped again to 
the bottom. 

Silently she returned to the wheel and 
sat down to wait. This was the hardest 
part of all to play. And it always fell to 
a woman. 

Again came the drip of oars. A skiff 
scraped gently against the Richard’s side, 
and Kenneth Gregory sprang aboard and 
caught the girl in his arms. 

“T was afraid they’d found you,” he 
whispered. “You see I—” 

Dickie freed herself from his dripping 
arms. 

“Koyama’s escaped in the Nippon.” 

Gregory was already crawling over the 
hood. 

“T’ll take you round the point and leave 
you on Slade’s boat,” he called as he pulled 
at 7 chains. “You'll be safe there.” 

*F Jo.” 

The girl’s words were spoken with a de- 
termination there was no gainsaying. 

“I’m going with you,” she said. “There 
was more than one man in the launch.” 

As the Richard cleared the point and 
plunged into the swell a thin column of 
light filtered through the mist astern and 
traveled slowly over the gray water. 

Gregory surveyed the light doubtfully. 
Slade had said that the Bennington was 
lying in at the “goose-neck.” At the dis- 
tance the cutter would be unable to 
distinguish friend from foe. That meant 
that they would take no chances. He 
threw the wheel over and began to zig-zag. 

“Stay down,” he called to Dickie Lang. 
“Tt’s the search from the Bennington. 
They may shoot.” 

The light moved shoreward as he spoke, 
carefully searching the rocks which 
fringed the coast. At the same time the 
Richard struck out at a seaward tangent. 
Her speed, Gregory figured, would soon 
carry him beyond range of rifle shot. He 
kicked open the cut-out and advanced the 
spark and throttle. The speed boat shook 
with the sudden burst of power, then 
began to plane. 

His eyes following the moving rays on 
his port, Gregory held the Richard to her 
seaward tack. The light was moving 
nearer, but the beams were paling. That 
meant that the cutter was still at anchor. 
Doubtless she had her hands full at the 
“‘goose-neck” and would not follow. 

“Slow down and right angle to port. 
Quick.” 

Dickie Lang had seen the fog dripping 
in the rays of the searchlight, dead ahead. 
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Gregory obeyed the girl’s injunction 


just in time. The roar of the motor died 
away on the instant and the hull dropped 
sullenly. Then the Richard sped away on 
her shoreward course. 

Machine-gun bullets whined over their 
heads to starboard. For a few seconds the 
light traveled along their former course. 
Then the rays bent shoreward, and they 
saw a rocky headland projecting far out 
into the sea. Beyond the jutting promon- 
tory the Richard would be safe from the 
Bennington’s fire. Runninga course which 
would carry him clear of the point by a 
narrow margin, Gregory settled low in 
his seat and threw the speed craft wide 
open. 

The fog-dimmed light hovered about 
the headland as the Richard plunged 
boldly into the focus of its dripping beams. 
As the launch veered sharply to make the 
turn the waters astern were splashed with 
the hail from the Bennington’s machine- 
gun. Then the gunner found the range. 

Splinters flew from the Richara’; stern 
deck and the coaming was 
riddled with bullets. Dodging 


Devil’s Spawn: 





YVHEN Bandrist gave the order at last 
to start the motor Koyama’s mind 
was busied with his plans. As the Nippon 
dashed through the fog, he considered the 
situation carefully. 

He would head straight for the Mexican 
line, keeping well out to dodge the patrol 
off San Juan. Daybreak would put him 
near the lagoon at Encinitas. There he 
would find friends. He reflected suddenly 
that he had but little money. American 
gold would do much. Without it the 
Mexicans would give him cold comfort. 
Bandrist, he remembered, never trusted 
his money to banks. Doubtless he was 
well supplied. He would secure a loan 
from the islander. He broached the ques- 
tion at once. 

“T have no money to spare,” Bandrist 
answered curtly when the Japanese had 
made his request. “You are foolish not to 
have been better prepared. Our business 
is one which must of necessity be on a cash 
basis. You will have a hard time now 
getting your money from the States.” 
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pocket, his free hand sought the switch as 
an idea came to him. 

“Listen,” he cried, as the noise of the 
motor died away. 

Bandrist turned about while Koyama’s 
fingers closed about the hilt of his knife. 

ah | don’t—” 

The islander’s words ended in a choking 
gasp. The Japanese’ fingers were already 
tearing at his throat. The knife had 
found its mark. 

Bandrist struggled to reach his gun, but 
he felt his strength ebbing. The pale 
moonlight into which they were drifting 
became splashed with gray blotches. The 
fog was closing in again. A sharp pain 
laced his side. His mouth flew open as he 
fought for air. The gray blotches black- 
ened into heavy darkness. From the far- 
off spaces he cand the sound of quick 
breathing. Or was it the faint pulsations 
of a motor launch? Then the murmur 
grew fainter until it trailed away into 
silence. 

Koyama pulled Bandrist from the seat 
and dragged him along the 
floor of the cockpit. With his 





into the irregular shadows of 
the barnacled rocks the launch 
reached the end of the point 
and swerved inward. 

The gunner on the Benning- 
ton ceased grinding. 

“In another second I’d have 
had that bird,” he muttered 
ruefully. “Could get him yet 
if the old man would let us go 
after him.” A 

Gregory threw off the power 
and turned to the girl. 

“Are you hurt?” he cried. 

Dickie Lang was uninjured. 
Only cut by a flying splinter. 
It was nothing. 

“Listen,” she said. 

As they inclined their ears 
into the gray mist they caught 
the faint murmur of the Nip- 
pon’s exhaust. 

“Let me take her.” 

Dickie was crowding close 
against him. 





Two Gifts 


By Edgar Daniel Kramer 


I walked within the wood today 
And I have brought two gifts away: 


red leaf fallen from a tree, 


And oh, a golden memory. 


Now you are young and strong and true, 
So this red leaf I give to you 

That you may know and feel and see 
The magic that has come to me. 


But I must keep my memory 

Locked safe within the breast of me— 
A fleeting, fragile, wondrous thing, 

A song I heard a robin sing. 


fingers already delving in the 
islander’s pockets he paused 
abruptly and listened. 

From the gray void astern 
came the faint throb of a high- 
powered motor launch. The 
Japanese reached the wheel 
in a bound. The sea ahead 
was checkered with pale flashes 
of light. The fog was breaking 
up. His hand flashed to the 
starter and the Nippon lunged 
forward. 

Moonlight ahead. The Rich- 
ard’s motor ceased throbbing 
as Gregory stood erect and 

eered intently at the checker- 
bonded sea of gray and silver. 

Koyama had escaped him. 
Had noted the clearing and 
doubled back into the fog. 
Anguish took possession of him 
at the thought. With a low 
cry his fingers sought the 
switch. But the rasp of the 








“I know the shoreline _bet- 
ter,” she went on. “You nearly 
piled us up on that reef off China Point.” 

Gregory surrendered the wheel. 

“T could slow up,” he suggested. 

“We can’t slow up. Koyama isn’t 
slowing up. Can’t you hear his motor? 
I'll tell you we’ve got to drive to catch the 
Nippon.” 

As the Richard bounded away to over- 
take her rival Gregory leaned close to the 
girl, and above the frenzied snapping of 
the exhaust, related the incidents which 
had befallen him upon the island. 

When he had concluded Dickie Lang 
made no reply. As she hurled the speed 
boat into the mounting wall of fog her 
mind flashed to the story which Tsauri 
had at length confided to her. A story 
which had been puzzling at the time. But 
now, in the events of the night, it was 
helping to clear up the mystery of the 
devil island. 

“Now we know,” cried Dickie in a 
choking voice, “why it meant death for 
your father and mine to hunt for the secret 
of Diablo.” 

“Yes,” answered Gregory savagely; 
“and now we're calling their murderers to 
account.” 


An angry retort welled to Koyama’s 
lips but he choked it back. Bandrist was 
speaking again. 

“Here is a hundred dollars. You are 
welcome to that, but no more.” 

Koyama’s breath whistled sharply at 
the smallness of the sum. A hundred 
dollars would be next to nothing, even in 
Mexico. Bandrist he knew possessed coin 
in plenty. If not enough for two, surely 
there would be enough for one. 

Koyama made up his mind he would be 
the one. What was Bandrist to him? The 
islander insisted upon being the boss. 
Also he had tried to escape from the cave 
and steal the Nippon. He would be well 
rid of such a man. 

The Japanese flashed a glance across 
the bow, his eyes traveling to a spot 
where the pale moonlight was lightening 
the fog. He must act quickly. 

With murmured words of thanks he 
took the bills advanced by Bandrist, his 
eyes held by the brightening patch of 
moonlight. That the islander’s hand was 


near his automatic, Koyama had little 
doubt. Bandrist, he felt, did not trust 
him. Crowding the money into his 


starting mechanism was swal- 
lowed up in a deafening roar 
from the moonlit waters ahead. 

“Starboard. Quick!” 

But Kenneth Gregory did not need 
Dickie’s warning. Through a rift in the 
fog he had already seen the sparkling 
flash of the Nippon’s wake. Raising her 
broad hood proudly and snorting angry 
defiance, the Richard was already racing 
across the intervening waves which sep- 
arated her from her primordial enemy. 

The shifting bank of blinding mist 
hovered uncertainly above the shimmer- 
ing water less than half a mile away. 
Dead ahead for the Nippon. Off the 
Richard’s starboard quarter. For Koy- 
ama it meant safety. To Gregory it 
spelled defeat. 

The Richard was gaining. They were 
going to head the Japanese off before he 
reached the cover of the fog. 

“Swing her to port. Catch him on the 
beam.” 

In the excitement of the chase Gregory 
had not noticed Dickie crowding close 
against him. Acting at once upon her 
advice, he saw the wisdom of it, as the 
Richard answered her helm. His angling 
course would have put him into the fog 
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Oldfield tires are designed by a 
user, tested by a user, and 
proven to the satisfaction of a 
user, — Barney Oldfield — the 
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the world. 


At least one automobile trip 
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before Koyama reached it. Now he would 
catch the Nippon full on the beam or at 
least at an angle which would give him all 
the advantage. 

With seaman’s instinct Koyama sensed 
rather than saw the Richard’s change of 
course. If he tried to make the fog he 
would be cut in two. If he deviated a 
hair’s breath from his course at that speed, 
he’d turn turtle. There was only one 
thing he could do. He reached his de- 
cision in a whirl of the propellor. 

Dickie Lang knew his answer. 

“Hard a port. Throw your switch.” 

The words tumbled from her lips in a 
piercing shriek. 

Gregory obeyed on the second, though 
he thought the girl had lost her reason. 
The Richard dipped with a swerve which 
threw him violently against the coaming. 
As he felt the heavy hull settling slug- 
gishly he saw that the Nippon, too, had 
ceased to plane and was dropping sullenly. 

A snarl of disappointment burst from 
Koyama as he saw that the Richard did 
not flash across his bow. A snarl which 
changed quickly into a cry of rage as he 
noted the two hulls drifting threateningly 
toward each other. Robbed of his way, 
he could not escape. The Richard was 
already brushing his rail. 

In a frenzy of mingled fear and rage 
Koyama whipped out his knife and leaped 
to the cockpit to battle with the hurtling 
figure which sprang upon him as the two 
hulls scraped. 

Gregory caught the knife arm of the 
Japanese and twisted it backward. Koy- 
ama’s free fingers were clawing at his 
throat as he forced him to the rail. For 
an instant the bodies of the two men 
strained in a swaying, bone-wracking em- 
brace. The Japanese felt the oak coaming 
pressing hard against his knees. The 
American was too heavy for him. The 
floor, slippery with Bandrist’s blood, had 
given him no chance to secure a vantage- 
hold. He was being crowded over the rail. 

For an instant he struggled in a frenzy 
of desperation. Then an idea came to 
him. In the water weight would not 
count. Strength would not count so much 
without the weight. But a knife would 
count as much there as in the boat. 
Crowding backward he allowed himself to 
be shoved over the rail into the sea. 

As the two men disappeared beneath 
the surface Dickie Lang drew her auto- 
matic and covering the cockpit of the 
Nippon with _her flashlight, peered 
cautiously over ‘he rail. 

Upon the flo °r of the launch near the 
stern sprawled the figure of a man. His 
face was turned from her. The gray 
linoleum was dyed red with his blood. As 
she watched him his extended fingers 
twitched convulsively. He was still 
breathing. But that was all. 

Seizing the rail of the Nippon, she began 
to work the Richard round the hull of the 
other craft. She dared not start the 
motor. The propeller would cut the men 
into shreds. Reaching the stern of 
Koyama’s launch, she directed the rays of 
her light into the rippling waves. 

Gregory tightened his hold on Koy- 
ama’s wrist as the waters closed over his 
head. Koyama struggled to free his right 
arm as he felt his body sinking deeper. 
Then he became conscious of the fact that 
the American had freed his legs and was 
moving them upward to his stomach. 


Devil’s Spawn: 





Locking his legs about Koyama’s waist- 
line in a scissors grip Gregory began to 
squeeze. Lashing the water with his 
feet the Japanese forced his head under 
Gregory’s chin and jerked his left arm free. 
Then his fingers slid to the American’s 
throat. 

Under the increasing pressure of the 
sturdy legs about his waist Koyama felt 
his strength oozing from him. With 
bursting lungs he tore at the corded 
muscles of Gregory’s throat. But his 
fingers were losing their power. Sharp 
pains seared his eyeballs and a deadly 
numbness was stealing over his body. 
The hand which held his knife arm was 
twisting his wrist, forcing the blade closer 
to his ribs. 

He writhed in terror. Summoning the 
last vestige of his strength he checked the 
onward course of the knife and wriggled 
sidewise. The effort sent the blood pound- 
ing to his temples. Left him weak with 
nausea. Foran instant he relaxed his hold 
on Gregory’s throat. Then his fingers 
gouged savagely at the American’s eyes. 
The point of the dagger was again scratch- 
ing at his shirt. In another second it 
would be piercing his side. 

Koyama knew when he had had enough. 
Better take chances with the courts than 
encounter sure death beneath the waves. 
With a convulsive shudder he freed his 
fingers from the knife and released his 
hold on his antagonist’s throat. 

Gregory’s hand closed over the Japa- 
nese’ empty fist. Now he could drown 
Koyama as the Japanese had drowned his 
father at Diablo. For an instant his heart 
rebelled as he felt his antagonist’s muscles 
relax in token of submission. Koyama had 
shown Richard Gregory no mercy. Now 
he was quitting. God! Why didn’t he 
fight like a man? 

Dickie Lang leaned far out over the 
rail, searching the moonlit waters for 
sight of the man she loved. Somewhere 
beneath the sparkling waves Kenneth 
Gregory was battling with his father’s 
murderer—and her’s. While he had life, 
he would never quit. She knew that. If 
he came up at all it would be with blood 
upon his hands. Justifiable blood, she 
argued. An eye for an eye. And yet as 
the seconds trailed by, Dickie Lang was 
surprised to find herself repeating: 

“Bring him up safe—and clean.” 

She uttered a choking cry as the bright 
rays of her light fell upon ‘ honheoe> head 
at some distance from the launch. He 
was swimming slowly toward the Richard, 
shoving Koyama before him. 

“Hold his wrists.” 

She noted the lifeless tone of Gregory’s 
voice as she made haste to comply. Saw 
the fingers of the two men clutch at the 
rail while they waited for strength to pull 
themselves from the water. 

Kenneth Gregory dragged his dripping 
body over the coaming and in silence 
assisted the girl in taking Koyama into 
the boat. Huddling on the driver’s seat, 
the Japanese leaned against the wheel, 
fighting for breath. 

Gregory stumbled backward and sank 
to the floor of the cockpit, covering his 
face with his hands. 

“T couldn’t do it,” he gasped. “I had 
a chance. But I passed it up. Because 
he dropped his knife. I’m a—a coward.” 

Dickie fell on her knees beside him and 
put her arms about his neck. 
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“That is what I prayed for,” she said 
simply. “That you would be a man.” 

Koyama watched the two figures blend 
into one. Silhouetted against the bright 
moonlight he leaned against the coaming 
and folded his arms. His teeth flashed in 
a sneering smile. 

From the dark cockpit of the Nippon 
came a bright jet of flame. Then another. 
Before the echoes of the two shots had 
died away Koyama’s body slid from the 
seat and tumbled in a heap to the floor. 

Dickie’s revolver was in her hand as she 
sprang to the rail. Sweeping the darkness 
of the Nippon’s cockpit with the rays of 
her light, she turned to Gregory. 

“Bandrist!” she ea through 
whitening lips. 


HALF hour later the Richard, with 
the Nippon in tow, sighted the rock- 
crusted shores of Diablo Island. Then it was 
that Dickie Lang’s story came to an end. 
It was the broken baffling tale that had 
been told her by Tsauri, whose child had 
died, who had seen no burial, in whose 
arms a changeling, the child of some un- 
known woman, had been placed with a 
threat of death if she told. It was for an 
angry word about this forbidden thing 
that Tsauri had been attacked that day 
when Dickie rescued her. ‘Some day 
you'll tell me why,” Dickie had said, when 
the miserable little woman had shrunk 
with terror from any explanation of her 
plight. Little by little, as her confidence 
grew, Tsauri had told Dickie that her case 
was but one of many among the Japanese 
families of Legonia. In spite of threats 
the women had talked among themselves. 
When a child died, it was a secret that 
must be kept on pain of death. And if 
death was to be lied about, birth also was 
a thing to be falsified, for often, when a 
woman had borne a child, another infant 
would be added a few days later and she 
must boast that she had borne twins. 
They did not know where these children 
came from. Dr. Rock, the honorable 
master of the village, and Dr. Smith, the 
other white man, who were friends of the 
Japanese people, were always there when 
the strange children were brought. All that 
Tsauriand her docile sisters knew was that 
all this was the will ofthe Mikado. It was 
the seed of Yamato in the promised land. 
“Why didn’t you tell me_ before, 
dearest?’ Gregory asked softly. “It 
might have gone far in clearing up Di- 
ablo’s secret.” 

Dickie leaned closer and placed her 
hand over Gregory’s fingers on the wheel. 

“It was Tsauri’s secret, too,” she said. 
“T was bound in honor to protect it while 
Koyama lived. He would have killed 
her. But I never thought of Diablo. I 
imagined it was dope, too.” 

As they rounded the promontory and 
approached the “goose-neck” the lights of 
two vessels flashed before them through 
the brightening waters ahead. 

Dickie pointed to the Bennington and 
the Gray Ghost. 

“Perhaps we are in time with our 
secret,” she said. - 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
GILVANUS ROCK tossed restlessly in 


his sleep. At the‘imperious summons 
of the telephone by his bedside he 
wakened and turned to the instrument. 
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Ask Fuller 
How to do your Own 


Refinishing of Furniture, 
Floors, Walls, Bric-a-brac, Etc. 





you'll find it fascinating to do the work your- _Perfect-drying, smooth-flowing, easily applied— 





I: you cannot get a painter for re-decorating, wall finishes and stains especially for you to use. 


self—easy, too, with Fuller’s free advice. 

You can tint walls, paint floors or closets, 
re-enamel the bath-tub, make old chairs, tables, 
etc., like new, re-do picture frames and bric-a- 
brac at small cost. 

Describe the article to us, how finished now, 
and what effect you want to get. We tell you 
how to do it in detail, and what material to buy. 

Try! “just a can of paint and a little work 
that’s fun”—you’ll work little wonders in your 
home. 

Thousands of women now use paint and var- 
nish who never thought they could. 

We make special paints, varnishes, enamels, 


the finest materials of this kind that we know. 
You'll be surprised, delighted, to see the kind 


of work that you can do. 


We know how to make them for you, for we’ve 
had 72 years’ experience. We are one of the 
country’s largest manufacturers of paint products 


exclusively. 

Fuller’s “Home Service” Paints 
are used and Fuller’s Specifications 
for painting at home are followed 
by home people everywhere. 

Take advantage of Fuller’s Free 
Advice and Fuller Products, and 
you'll get the exact effects that you 
desire. 


Fullers 


SPECIFICATION 


“Home Service Paints 
Varnishes - Enamels 


W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco 


Pioneer Paint Manufacturers for 72 Years. 
Branches in 16 Cities in the West. 


Washable 
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Washable Wall Finish is “Fuller Specification” , 
Wall Finish. A durable wall finish which dries 
Wall Finish with a water-color effect. Washable and sani- d 
tary. Has a firm, hard surface that will not crack, crumble or q 
rub off. Obtainable in fifteen attractive colors. a 

Also makers of Silkenwhite Enamel, “Fullerwear,” the Spar I 
Varnish for every purpose, Decoret, Fifteen-for-Floors, Rubber 4 
Cement Floor Paint and Pioneer White Lead. a 


Established 1849. 
Dealers Everywhere. 


Name. 


Service” 


Tell Us What 
You Have 


Tell us what you have to 
paint, how finished now, and 
what effect you want to get. 

Experts will tell you what to 
do, what kind of Finish to buy, 
and where to buy it. 

Do it now. Use Fuller’s Serv- 

ice as well as Fuller’s Paints 
and Varnishes, and Enamels. 
: Send coupon for “Home Serv- 
ice” booklet, a valuable small 
booklet of Fuller products for 
use in the home, 


22 eee See eee 
W. P. Fuller & Co., 
Dept. 153, San Francisco. 


Please send me a free copy of “Home 
booklet. 
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The Range for Double Service—Electricity and Coal 


A masterpiece combining the mechanical and the artistic 


| agseceryepegntan the popular demand for electrical 
cooking we have combined in compact form 
a complete electric and coal range, practically 
the only one of its kind in the United States. 


HE Magee ElectriCoal, 46” in length and 58” 

in height to the center of the electric oven, is 
dual in its make-up, one-half being devoted to 
electricity and the other to coal, which offers the 
convenience of using both fuels at one time, or 
independently, as the case may require. 


*[ HE electrical equipment (“Edison”) includes 
an electric oven, a broiler and three cover units, 
with an attachment for connecting washing or 
ironing machine, flat-iron, or other similar devices. 


i lige electric oven, insulated on all sides, is a 
perfect Fireless Cooker, baking being accom- 
plished after the electricity is turned off, resulting 
in maximum economy. 


HE coal range is complete in every detail, 
from the very reliable baking oven to the 
efficient brass coil for heating water. 


HE Magee ElectriCoal is made in beautiful 

gray Por-cel-a (fused enamel—washable) or 
in original black, both nickel-trimmed, with pol- 
ished top surface and white enamel splasher. 

HESE ranges are so carefully packed, with 


instructions so complete, that they can be 
shipped and installed anywhere. 


Sold through local dealers or direct. Send for illustrated literature to 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 


(Dept. N) 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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“All right,” he answered. “T’ll be right 
down.” 

Mrs. Rock protested. 

“You shouldn’t go, father. 
hardly got a wink of sleep tonight. 
Doctor Smith attend to the call.” 

Rock was already hurrying into his 
clothes. 

“Can’t be helped this time, mother,” 
he said. “It is one of the oldest of my 
patrons. I’ll try and be back soon.’ 

With a resigned sigh Mrs. Rock turned 
again to her pillow. When men were as 
conscientious as that, there was nothing 
more to be said. 

Silvanus Rock was not long in reaching 
his oldest patron. Leaving his big limou- 
sine in the shadow of the box-shed, he 
hurried into the Golden Rule Cannery ‘and 
made his way to the office. 

“Any more news, Blankovitch?” 

The words tumbled eagerly from the 
doctor’s lips as he caught sight of the 
ruddy countenance of the manager seated 
at the desk. 


You’ve 


Let 


Devil's Spawn: 


Rock accepted the proffered drink 
gladly. Under the stimulus of the fiery 
liquor he rallied perceptibly. 

“Had a bad night,” he explained. 
Neuralgia.’ 

Smith "Nouhed at the flabby face of his 
superior keenly. Rock was failing. A 
man like that was dangerous. Liable to 
get careless and overlook the details. The 
job needed a younger head. 

When Blankovitch went out to watch 
for Nichi, Smith voiced a criticism. 

“T don’t like the goods delivered so 
close to home,” he objected in a low voice. 
“Never did. It’s too risky.” 

Rock’s beady eyes grew brighter be- 
neath his shaggy brows. 

“Where would you have them come 
in?” he asked quietly. 

Smith hesitated under the suddenness 
of the question. Then he answered: 

“Seems to me it would be better to land 
at some little cove down the coast,” he 
began. But Rock interrupted harshly: 


Brayton Norton 


’ misjudged the man. 
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with astonishing regularity. The people 
may become alarmed in time by the rapid 
increase of the Japanese population, but 
the immigration authorities regard the 
matter as entirely regular. Hence beyond 
their authority, the way the law stands at 
present. And the Immigration Bureau is 
all that we have to fear.” 

Smith’s respect for Rock grew. He had 
A half apology was 
forming on his lips when Blankovitch 
returned. 

“Boat coming in,” he announced. 

Rock hurried to the door with Smith fol- 
lowing. On the platform they stood in the 
shadow with the Slavonian and watched 
the lights of the vessel draw closer. 

“It’s Nichi all right,” Blankovitch 
whispered as the green light faded and 
changed to red. He’ s swinging into the 
tide to nose up to the box-shed.” 

Smith’s relief was audibly expressed in a 
long-drawn sigh. He dreW his coat closer 
about him. if had not been conscious of 
the cold before. Now he 
felt himself shivering. 





Blankovitch shook his 
head. 

“Only the broken mes- 
sage a little after eleven 
o’clock,” he answered. 
“You got that. Gonzalez 
landed. Nichi left a few 
minutes ago to meet him 
outside. That’s all we 
know. Thought it was 
best to have everything 
ready. 

Rock fidgeted. 

“Quite right,” he said. 
“There must be no delay. 
Did you notify Smith?’ 

Before the Slavonian 
could reply another man 
entered, closing the door 
softly behind him. Rock 
surveyed the pallid face 
of the newcomer with a 
smile. 

“You’re on_ time, 
Smith,” he commended. 
“Did you bring your big 
car?” 

His assistant nodded. 





“T Don’t Believe in Death’’ 


By Badger Clark 


We made it plain we thought it was the end, 
Gathered today, with flowers and tears and prayer, 
Round a gray face they told me was my friend, 
And yet a strange idea filled me there— 
Ay, deep and strong as a wide river's flow— 
“T don’t believe in death. This isn’t so!” 


I’ve seen mirage-lakes half a desert fill, 
Watched solid mountains dancing in the blue, 
Seen irrigation ditches run uphill 
And smiled, because I knew it wasn’t true. 
I could have smiled in that gray face today. 
“I don’t believe in death. 


We're fooled some 


“How’s_ everything, 
Nichi? Fishing good?" P 
For an instant no an- 
swer came to Blanko- 
vitch’s hail as the fishing 
boat drew alongside the 
dock. Then the Japanese 
captain replied: 
“Everything’s fine. 
Got lots of fish.” 

Rock emerged at once 
from the darkness of the 
box-shed and stood by 
the rail. 

“Work fast,” he com- 
manded in a low voice. 
“You're late.” 

The Japanese tied up 
his boat without a word 
and walked quickly tothe 
darkened cabin-house. 
In a moment he returned, 
carrying in his arms a 
| small wicker-basket, 
| which he placed in 
Smith’ s extended arms. 
he ex- 





way.” 


“Watanabe,” 





“How many?” heasked 
quietly. “You didn’t 
give me the list.” 

Rock handed him a paper. 

“Twenty,” he answered. “Twelve on 
your list and eight on mine. [’ll have to 
go further. Yours are close in, as you'll 
see by the names. We’d better attend to 
the certificates now while we’re waiting. 
It will save time.” 

The two physicians moved to the desk 
and for some time were busily engaged 
filling out a number of blank forms. 

“How about the certifications?” Smith 
asked, as he finished his work. 

“Tl attend to that.” Rock answered. 
“When I go to the county seat.” 

As the time dragged on Silvanus Rock’s 
nervousness increased. 

“You don’t suppose anything went 
wrong, do you, Blankovitch?” he queried. 
“Nichi should be back long before this.” 

Blankovitch did not think so. The 
wireless had failed, for some reason or 
other. But it had done that before. 
There was no occasion for worry. Perhaps 
a drink might not be out of place to quiet 
the doctor’s nerves. He did not seem to 
be himself. 


“That’s all you know about it. You’d 
draw suspicion on the first shipment. 
Somebody would hear the boat or see the 
cars, and the affair, being unusual, would 
draw suspicion. Here we have a harbor. 
Fishing boats are always coming and 
going at night. They are never suspected. 
A light in the cannery awakens no sus- 
picion for Blankovitch often works a night 
shift. The road is a well-traveled high- 
way. We are licensed physicians accus- 
tomed to make many night calls. Our 
clientele is largely among the alien popula- 
tion. Hence we are not suspected. What 
could be simpler?” 

Pleased with the logic of his argument, 
he went on: 

“You think I’ve overlooked the details. 
But you’re wrong, young man. I’ve 
covered everything. Even to the pub- 
licity. Did you think all of those articles 
about the phenomenal birth-rate of Jap- 
anese mothers were merely news items? 
No, [ve taken care of all that, too. 
Through my local paper I’ve educated 
the public to believe that a Japanese 
mother is able to bear twins and triplets 


plained briefly. 

Smith handed the bas- 
ket to his superior. Carrying it in his 
arms Rock stepped to the limousine and 
returned empty-handed. 

“Kenoshi.” 

It was Smith’s basket. The two physi- 
cians worked silently, Blankovitch assist- 
ing. In a few minutes Nichi’s cargo was 
unloaded. The Japanese still remained 
on his boat. 

Rock climbed into the limousine and 
switched on his lights. 

“T’ll go first,” he said. 
minutes.” 

Smith walked to the touring car and 
stopped with his foot resting on the run- 
ning-board, listening for Rock’s starter. 
Between the two cars he could see Blanko- 
vitch’s bulky figure leaning idly against 
his fender. 

But only Nichi saw the three darting 
figures emerge from the darkened cabin 
of the Kobe and approach the waiting 
machines from the rear. 

The Japanese shrugged as he watched 
them go. His wily brain told him he had 
used good judgment. By obeying the or- 
ders of the armed men who had suddenly 
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boarded him from the Gray Ghost, he had 
saved his life, at least, and had been 
romised a lighter punishment. Gonzalez, 
e reflected, had also been wise. Doubt- 
less it had paid the Mexican, too. 

“You are under arrest, Doctor Rock.” 

Slade stood by the open door of the 
limousine, his eyes fixed upon the man at 
the wheel. 

Rock faced about. 

“TI don’t understand,” he said coolly, 
his right hand dropping to the flap of the 
door-pocket by his side. 

Slade leaped to the side as he saw the 
slouching figure stiffen. Ina flash of light 
Rock’s revolver spoke from the limousine. 

Slade’s automatic answered him. With 
a choking groan Silvanus Rock crowded 
convulsively against the cushions and the 
revolver dropped from his hand. For a 
moment his body toppled, then crumpled 
to the seat. yy 

Smith dropped to the ground at the 
report of Rock’s revolver. But Billings’ 
hand was already grasping his arm. 

“Get up,” the deputy commanded. 
**You’re under arrest.” 

Smith cast an appealing glance at 
Blankovitch as he stumbled to his feet. 
But the big Slavonian’s hands were 
mounting upward under the silent insist- 
ence of the third deputy. 

A sharp command from Slade sent 
Billings to his chief’s side, dragging Smith 
with him. 

“Put him in the limousine,” Slade 
ordered. ‘Tell Tom to bring the other 
one. Handcuff them together. Then go 
back and get the Jap in the boat.” 


LECONIA wakened the following morn- 
ing to find the Bennington at anchor 
in the harbor. Made fast to the cutter 
a long gray craft rocked lazily from a 
sagging hawser. 

n the gray dawn of the new day the 
wildest of rumors spread throughout the 
village. Returning fishermen from Diablo 
Island were surrounded by an eager crowd. 

During the night a fight of unusual 
magnitude had taken place about the 
mysterious island. Coupled with the 
news of the encounter between the Ameri- 
cans and the aliens were vague reports of 
Federal interference. Then came news 
which sent men, women and children 
flocking to the city jail. 

Doc Smith, Blankovitch, and Nichi the 
Japanese were behind the bars. 

The local postmaster, routed from his 
bed by the excitement, encountered an 
attendant of the city hospital before he 
had gone a block. 

“Silvanus Rock was shot some time 
during the night at the Golden Rule Can- 
nery. Now at the hospital and not ex- 
pected to live.” 

The postmaster hurried on, feverishly 
gathering news as he went. When he 
reached the crowd about the jail the 
events of the night were as clear to him as 
the brightening dawn. 

Uncle Sam had made a raid upon 
Diablo and rounded up a gang of dope 
smugglers. Nichi, Blankovitch and Doc 
Smith were mixed up in it. 

“And,” he breathed the words softly, 
“maybe old Rock, too.” 

Before he could elucidate a breathless 
news-gatherer pressed into the throng 
with an astounding bit of information. 

“Koyama deader’n a mackerel and 
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Bandrist cut to slits and dying at the 
hospital.” 

Purple dusk settled at last over Legonia 
at the close of the most memorable day in 
the history of the village. For a time the 
streets were deserted as the fishermen 
sought their homes at suppertime to retail 
the latest bits of gossip which were current 


_in the saloons. 


The name of Kenneth Gregory was 
upon every lip. No story was complete 
without the young cannery owner being 
connected with it. The Golden Rule had 
been closed until further notice. Gregory 
had bought all the fish brought in by the 
alien fleet. It was rumored also that he 
was negotiating for the purchase of the 
rival cannery. Blankovitch, Nichi and 
Doc Smith had been taken to the county 
seat. Rock and Bandrist were still at the 
local hospital under guard. 

Only one man in the village showed no 
surprise over the rapid trend of events. 
The postmaster had known it all along. 

“Had my suspicions old Rock was a 
—. that Japanee birth-rate. I allays 
said— 

“You claimed you knowed he was a 
dope smuggler this mornin’, if I recollect 
correctly,” a sneering voice put in from 
behind the post-office stove. 

The old man glanced angril 
author of the interruption. 
answered with withering scorn: 

“That was afore I seen them twenty 
Japanee babies up at the hospital. And 
anyhow, aint I allays told you to keep 
your eye on that young Gregory? Aint I 
said a dozen times he was a comin’ 
citizen!” 


at the 
hen he 


CHAPTER XXIX 


A BABY-FARM on Diablo Island. 

Aunt Mary was horrified at the 
idea. Gregory smiled at the expression on 
the old lady’s face. 

“Nothing so crude as that,” he cor- 
rected loudly. “Why not call it an infant 
industry?” 

“Where did those unfortunate women 
come from?” she questioned sternly. 

“From Mexico,” Gregory answered. 
“The Japanese can enter that country 
without question by a variety of subter- 
fuges. Mostly they get there from South 
America. From Encinitas they came 
to Diablo in the Gray Ghost. There they 
became the wives of a number of Koyama’s 
fishermen who were also smuggled over 
the border. In the ‘goose-neck’ caves 
they were better cared for than many of 
the ‘picture brides’ about Legonia. They 
did little manual labor save to milk the 
goats and provide clothes for their chil- 
dren. A local Japanese physician and 
Dr. Rock gave them the best of medical 
attention. Food which was not produced 
on the island farms was supplied them by 
a selected few of Koyama’s fishing boats. 
The only dangerous element lay in taking 
away the children from their parents. But 
money and promises got away with it 
thus far.” 

Aunt Mary’s further questions were in- 
terrupted by the arrival of Hawkins. The 
newspaperman made his way at once to 
Gregory’s side. 

‘Smith told all he knew,” he announced 
briefly. “Lost his nerve completely and 
snapped them up on the same immunity 
offer Slade made to Gonzalez and Nichi.” 

Hawkins drew up his chair. 
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“It wasn’t of great value,” he prefaced. 
“Though it was quite interesting to learn 
just how the doctor operated. He claimed 
the idea originated with him, and, accord- 
ing to Smith, was quite proud of it. Soon 
after coming to Legonia Rock saved the 
life of a Japanese baby belonging to a 
prominent farmer on the mesa, and his 
fame was established among the residents 
of the local colony. Within a few weeks 
he had gained the confidence of the Japan- 
ese completely and was recognized by 
them as their friend as well as professional 
adviser. As his practise broadened he 
noted the feverish desire for children on 
the part of the aliens, and it aroused his 
curiosity. Soon he was able to understand 


why. 

sa infant Japanese citizen could 
acquire land. Hence possessed a value in 
dollars and cents. His fingers presented 
possibilities. But he was hampered by 
lack of capital to carry out any scheme 
which would serve his ends. Koyama 
came to Legonia just in time to be of ser- 
vice. Rock saw the Japanese had brains, 
some money and lots of nerve. It was 
natural that they should get together. 
Koyama fell for the scheme on the 
grounds of patriotism. With Rock, he 
worked out the details. Finding they 
would need an isolated spot to launch 
their venture, they hit upon Diablo. 
Bandrist had leased it a few months 
before, figuring on it as a smuggling 
base. The new idea looked better, more 
original, hence less liable to attract atten- 
tion. So Bandrist was willing to “talk 
business.” 

Dickie came in from the kitchen and 
stood by Gregory’s chair as Hawkins went 


on: 

“With Rock, Koyama and Bandrist 
standing in the business was systematized 
and the details perfected. Koyama 
brought the women from the factories of 
Japan, via Mexico. Bandrist was re- 
sponsible for their care and safety upon 
the island. Rock attended to all the rest. 
His medical knowledge and close associa- 
tion with the Legonia colony stood him 
in good stead. When a Jap baby was 
born on the mainland, its twin or possibly 
triplet came into the world a few days 
earlier or later at Diablo. Then the little 
brown brothers and sisters arrived in the 
night from the island, their nativity being 
fully legalized by the forged birth 
certificates.” 

“Just how did Rock profit?” Gregory 
asked suddenly. ‘He took the most risk. 
How did he capitalize his idea?” 

Hawkins smiled. 

“Easy enough,” he answered. “Listen. 
When a Jap baby cries his father inter- 
prets the wail as a cry for land, and in 
order to satisfy his offspring’s desire while 
it is yet possible, he begins to look round 
for acreage. Then he finds that Rock & 
Co. will furnish him with everything. The 
land, the money and even the child. All 
the father is asked to do is to keep still. 
And it is made to his interest to do that. 
Koyama furnishes the money to buy the 
land through Rock’s bank which in reality 
is financed by Japanese capital. Rock 
acquires the title and re-conveys. With 
the recording of the deed a mortgage is 
also recorded, the mortgagee being the 
local bank. After a period of five years 
the father, as the legal guardian of the 
child, is given a chance to begin paying 
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out, with interest. In the meantime the 
property is worked by the Japanese 
colony, half of the net profits going to 
Rock and half to Koyama. What kind of 
a split they made with Bandrist Smith 
didn’t know.” 

At Tsauri’s announcement of supper, 
Dickie whispered to Gregory and 
Hawkins: 

“No more talk of Diablo tonight. And 
especially about the story told by Mexi- 
can Joe.” 

When supper was over Hawkins rose 


quickly. 
” he said. 


“T must be going,’ “T’ve sent 
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in my story, and I’m expecting a call from 
the boss,. I’ve got to be near a phone.” 

He turned for a farewell word with 
Dickie’s aunt. 

“Don’t forget the Times,” he shouted i in 
the old lady’s ear. “In tomorrow’s issue 
you'll get the only authorized version of 
the secret of Diablo.” 

Aunt Mary walked to the kitchen as 
Hawkins went out. Then Gregory turned 
to Dickie. 

There’ 's one secret she won’t get in 
tomorrow’ 's Times,” he said in a low voice. 
“She won’t have to wait that long. For 
I’m going to tell her now.” 
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“You'd better not,” the girl admon- 
ished. ‘The excitement has made her 
unusually deaf tonight. All the neighbor- 
hood would hear.” 

“That’s just what I want,” Kenneth 
Gregory rejoined. In the semi-darkness 
of the little pantry closet he took the girl 
in his arms, 

“Tt’s the only secret I’d never be able to 
keep, dearest,” he confessed. “And I 
want the whole world to know it.” 

Pushing aside the swinging door he 
walked into the kitchen to tell Aunt 


Mary. 
(THE END) 





Down the Columbia 


with, and, pulling sharply now to one 
side, now to the other, he kept the great 
pile of logs headed where the current was 
swiftest and the channel clearest. 


ALTHOUGH Hell Gate is a long way 
from being the worst rapid on the 
Columbia, it comes pretty near to qualify- 
ing as the worst looking rapid. A long 
black reef, jutting out from the left bank, 
chokes the ‘Colum ia into.a narrow channel 
and forces it over against the rocky wall on 
the right. The river shoots between these 
obstructions with great velocity, only to 
split itself in two against a big rock island 
a hundred yards farther down. The more 
direct channel is to the right, but it is 
too narrow to be of use. The main river, 
writhing like a wounded snake after being 
bounced off the sheer wall of the island, 
zigzags on through the black basaltic bar- 
rier in a course shaped a good deal like 
an elongated letter “Z.” Hell Gate is a 
rapid shaped like a flash of lightning, and 
with just as much kick in it. 

This was the biggest raft he had ever 
tried to take through, Ike explained, but 
he’d never had so powerful a motor 
launch; and Earl was the best man in his 
line on the Columbia. He reckoned that 
the launch would be able to swing the 
head of the raft clear of the rock island 
where the river split “agin” it; but swing- 
ing owt the head would have the effect of 
swinging in the stern. We were to man the 
sweep for the purpose of keeping the raft 
from striking amidships. We would only 
have to stroke one way, but we’d sure 
have to ‘ “jump into it billy hell!” “That 
being so,” I suggested, “‘perhaps we better 
try a practise stroke or two to perfect our 
teamwork.” That struck Ike as reason- 
able, and so we went at it, he on the ex- 
treme end of the handle, I one “grip” 
farther along. 

Pressing the handle almost to our feet 
in order to elevate the blade, we dipped 
the latter with a swinging upward lift and 
jumped into the stroke. In order to keep 
the blade well submerged, it was necessary 
to exert almost as much force upward as 
forward. The compression on the spine 
was rather awful—especially as I was two 
or three inches taller than Ike, and on top 
of that, had the “inside” berth, where the 
handle was somewhat nearer the deck. 
But the blade moved through the water 
when we both straightened into it; slowly 





(Continued from page 33) 


at first, and more rapidly toward the end 
of the stroke. Then we lifted the blade out 
of the water, and Ike swung it back 
through the air alone. I had only to “‘crab- 
step” back along the runway—a couple of 
planks laid over the cordwood—and be 
ready for the next stroke. Twice we went 
through that operation, without—so far as 
I could see—having any effect whatever 
upon the raft; but that was only because I 
was expecting “skiff-action” from a hun- 
dred tons of logs. We really must have 
altered the course considerably, for pres- 
ently a howl came back from Earl to 
“do it t’other way,” as we were throwing 
her out of the channel. By the time we 
had “corrected” with a couple of strokes 
in the opposite direction the launch was 
dipping over the crest of the “intake.” 
Straightening up but not relinquishing the 
handle, | Ike said to “let’er ride fer a 
minnit,” but to stand by ready. 

That swift opening run through the 
outer portal of Hell Gate offered about 
the only chance I had for a “look-see.”’ 
My recollections of the interval that fol- 
lowed at the sweep are a good deal blurred. 
I noted that the water of the black-walled 
chasm down which we were racing was 
swift and deep, but not—right there at 
least—too rough for the skiff to ride. I 
noted how the sharp point of the rock 
island ahead threw off two unequal back- 
curving waves, as a battleship will do 
when turning at full speed. I remember 
thinking that, if I were in the skiff, I 
would try to avoid the island by sheering 
over to the right-hand channel. It looked 
too hard a pull to make the main one to 
the left; and the latter would have the 
worst whirlpools, too. I noted how con- 
foundedly in the way of the river that 
sharpnosed island was; and not only of 
the river, but of anything coming down 
the river. With that up-stabbing point 
out of the river, how easy it would be! 
But since— 

“Stan’ by!” came in a growl from Ike. 
“’Memba naow—billy hell’ when I says 
“jump!” By the fact that he spat forth 
the whole of his freshly-bitten quid I had 
a feeling that the emergency was con- 
siderably beyond the ordinary. My last 
clear recollection was of Earl sharply 
altering his course just before he nosed 
into the roaring back-curving wave thrown 





off by the island and beginning to tow to 
the left with his line at half of a right- 
angle to the raft. The staccato of his 
accelerating engine cut like the rattle of a 
machine-gun through the heavy rumble of 
the rapid, and I knew that he had thrown 
it wide open even before the foam-geyser 
kicked up by the propellers began to 
tumble over onto the stern of the launch. 

Ike’s shoulder cut off my view ahead 
now, and I knew that the bow was swing- 
ing out only from the way the stern was 
swinging in. At his grunted “Now!” 
we did our courtesy-and-bow to the 
sweep-handle, just as we had practised it, 
then dipped the blade and drove it*hard 
to the right. Four or five times we re- 
peated that stroke, and right smartly 
too, it seemed to me. The stern stopped 
swinging just at the right time, shooting 
by the foam-whitened fang of the black 
point by a good ten feet. The back- 
curving wave crashed down in solid green 
on the starboard quarter—but harmlessly. 
There was water enough to have swamped 
a batteau, but against a raft the comber 
had knocked its head off for nothing. 

Under Ike’s assurance that the battle 
would all be over in half a minute, I had 
put about everything I had into those 
half dozen mighty pushes with the sweep. 
I started to back off leisurely and resume 
my survey of the scenery as we cleared the 
point, but Ike’s mumbled “’Nother one!”’ 
brought me back to the sweep again. 
Evidently there had been some kind of a 
slip-up. “Wha’ ’smatter?” I gurgled, as 
we swayed onto the kicking handle, and 
“Engin’son blink,” rumbled the chesty re- 
ply. “Gotta keep’er off wi’ sweep.” 

It had been the motor boat’s rdle, after 
keeping the head of the raft clear of the 
point of the island by a strong side pull, 
to tow out straight ahead again as soon as 
the menace of collision was past. Earl 
was trying to do this now (I glimpsed as 
I crab-stepped back), but with two or 
three cylinders missing was not able to do 
much more than straighten out the tow- 
line. As the raft was already angling to 
the channel, the fact that the current was 
swifter against the side of the island had 
the tendency to throw her stern in that 
direction. It was up to the sweep to keep 
her from striking, just as it had been at 
the point. What made it worse now was 
that the possible points of impact were 
scattered all the way along for two or 
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three hundred yards, while the launch was 
giving very little help. 
A man ought to be able to lean on a 


sweep all day long without getting more 


than a good comfortable weariness, and 
so I could have done had I been properly 
broken in. But I was in the wrong place 
on the sweep, and, on top of that, had 
allowed my infantile enthusiasm to lead 
me into trying to scoop half the Columbia 
out of its channel at every stroke. And so 
it was that when we came to a real show- 
down, I found myself pretty hard put to 
come through with what was needed. 
Ike’s relentless “’ Nother one!” at the end 
of each soul-and-body wracking stroke 
was all that was said, but the ’tween- 
teethed grimness of its utterance was more 
potent as a verbal scourge than a steady 
stream of sulphurous curses. Ike was 
saving his breath, and I didn’t have any 
left to pour out my feelings with. 

We were close to the ragged black wall 
all the way, and I have an idea that the 
back-waves thrown off by the projecting 
points had about as much to do with keep- 
ing us from striking as had the sweep. 
Such waves will often buffet off a canoe 
or batteau, and they must have helped 
some with the raft. There is no doubt, 
however, that, if the raft had once been 
allowed to swing broadside, either she or 
the rock island would have had to change 
shape or else hold up the million or so 
horsepower driving the Columbia. 

My spine was a bar of red hot iron 
rasping up and down along the exposed 
ends of all its connecting nerves, when a 
throaty “Aw right!” from Ike signalled 
that the worst was past. Hanging over 
the end of the trailing sweep-handle, I 
saw that the raft had swung into a big 
eddy at the foot of the island, and that 
the launch, with its engine still spraying 
scattered pops, was trying to help the 
back-current carry her in to the right 
bank. Middle and Lower Rapids of Hell 
Gate were still below us, but Earl had 
evidently determined not to run them 
until his engine was hitting on all fours 
again. It was characteristic of him that he 
didn’t offer any explanation as to what 
had gone wrong, or why; but the trouble 
must have been a consequence of the 
terrific strain put on the engine in towing 
the head of the raft clearof the upper point 
of the island. At the end of a quarter 
hour’s tinkering Earl reckoned that the 
engine would go “purty good” now; 
leastaways, he hoped so, for there was 
nothing more he could do outside of a 
machine-shop. To save tying up again 
below, he ran across and picked up Roos 
and the camera before casting off. 

Middle and Lower Rapids were just 
straight, fast, white water, and we ran 
them without trouble. 

Ike, announcing that he would need a 
crew of four or five men to handle the 
raft in Box Cafion, was scouting for 
hands all afternoon. For all our zeal, 
there was not a man to show when we 
finally pulled the skiff aboard as darkness 
was falling on the river. The nearest we 
came to landing anyone was at Plum, 
where the half-breed ferry-man said he 
would have gone if it hadn’t been for the 
fact that his wife was about to become a 
mother. It wasn’t that he was worried on 
the woman’s account (she did that sort 
of thing quite regularly without trouble), 
but he had bet a horse with the black- 
smith that it was going to be a boy, and 








For Making Home 
Made Candy 


For making bon bons, delicious fudge 
and candies of all kinds, as in all other 
cooking, Carnation Milk is convenient, 
economical and pure. It is just cows’ 
milk evaporated to the thickness of 
cream then sterilized in air-tight con- 
tainers. Your grocer is the Carnation 
Milk Man. Send for our Cook Book 
containing 100 tested recipes. 


CARNATION MILK Propucts Company 


1026 Consumers Building, Chicago 
1126 Stuart Building, Seattle 


The label is red and white 
Carnation Milk Products Co. 
Seattle Chicago Aylmer, Ont. 








Cinnamon Bon Bons—-Flavor 4 of the fondant with 
cinnamon; color red and make it into squares, pat- 
ties or any other desired shapes. 


Fudge—2 cups sugar, 4% cup Carnation Milk, 3 tea- 
spoon cream of tartar, 2 tablespoons butter, 42 cup 
water, 2 squares chocolate. Put sugar, Carnation 


Milk, water and cream of tartar in a ooh al a Pistachio Bon Bons—Flavor }4 of the fondant with 
Stir thoroughly. Place on stove and boil slowly. pistachio; color green and make into squaresjor 
When nearly done, add chocolate and continue patties. 

‘ooking until the candy forms a soft ball when . a: $d - 

: : Chocolate Bon Bons—Flavor 44 of the fondant with 


dipped in cold water. Remove from fire. Let it 
partially cool, then stir vigorously. Turn into a 
greased pan. 

Parlor Bon Bons—Put equal parts of Carnation 
Milk and white of egg into a bowl; then stir in 
XXXX confectioner’s sugar until mixture is stiff 
enough to shape. This fondant may be used as There are many other recipes as good as these in the 

Carnation Recipe Book. nd for it. 


peppermint, make into patties and dip in melted 
chocolate; place on a greased paper and let harden. 

Stufied Dates—Flavor 4 of the fondant with vanilla. 
Remove stones from dates, fill with fondant. The 
dates may be rolled in sugar if desired. 
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Thousands of Mothers 
have thanked me 


My Baby Book has really met with a per- 
fectly wonderful reception. It seems as 
though most of my time for weeks has been 
spent in reading and answering thousands 
of delightful letters from mothers thanking 
me for the help which the Book has been to 
them. 

And most of these letters make special 
mention of Kora-Konia which my Baby 
Book advises for all kinds of skin irritation 
such as prickly heat, diaper rash and teeth- 
ing rash. 

Personally, I think Kora-Konia is one of 
the finest products of the Mennen laborator- 
ies. I use it constantly in my clinical work 
and it just makes my heart glow the way 
it heals inflamed creases in chubby flesh, 
and drives away the angry rashes which must 
torture a baby so. 

Kora-Konia has the peculiar virtue of clinging 
to the skin for hours, forming a velvety film which 
protects the skin while healing. It is antiseptic 
and should be used on little cuts and bruises. 

Of course, Kora-Konia doesn’t take the place 
of Mennen Borated Talcum which is as necessary 
as safety pins, but I do wish that every mother 
would get a box of Kora-Konia at once and leary, 
what a beneficent preparation it is. Druggists se} 
Kora-Konia for 35c and Soc. Lovingly, 

BELLE. 


A Complete Baby Text-Book 


Written from a mother’s viewpoint by a 
woman with years of baby experience, Aunt 
Belle’s Baby Book covers everything from 
preparation for motherhood to the child’s 

second year. Beautifully printed and bound 
and fully indexed. We are mailing it in a 
plain wrapper, to mothers for 25 cents 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, NV.J. U.S.A. ©) 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 








he kind of wanted to be on hand to be 
a they didn’t put anything over on him. 

At Clark’s Ferry an old pal of Ike’s, 
whom he had confidently counted on 
getting, not only refused to go when he 
saw the raft, but even took the old river 
rat aside and talked to him long and 
earnestly, after the manner of a brother. 
Ike was rather depressed after that, and 
spent the next hour slouching back and 
forth across the stern run-way, nursing 
the handle of the gently-swung sweep 
against his cheek like a pet kitten. He 
was deeply introspective, and seemed to 
be brooding over something. It was not 
until the next morning that he admitted 
that the raft had not proved quite as 
handy as he had calculated. 

So, quite unexpectedly but in all good 
feeling, we prepared to abandon the raft 
and have'the motor boat take the skiff 
in tow as far as Chelan. This would make 
up a part of the time we had lost in wait- 
ing for the raft in the first place, and also 
save the portage round Box Cajon. It 
was quite out of the question venturing 
into that gorge in our small boat, Earl 
said, but he had made it before with his 
launch, and reckoned he could do it again. 


HE rock-littered channel of Moneg- 
han’s or Buckley’s Rapids was easily 
threaded by the launch, and Equilibrium 
r “Jumbo” Rapids, three miles lower 
down, did not prove a serious obstruc- 
tion. Ten miles more of deep, evenly 
flowing water brought us to Mah-kin 
Rapids and the head of Nespilem Cajion. 
The next twenty-four miles, terminating 
at the foot of what is officially called 
Kalichen Falls and Whirlpool (Box Cafion 
in local nomenclature), is the fastest 
stretch of equal length on the Columbia 
except on the Big Bend in Canada. It is 
one continuous succession of rapids, eddies 
and whirlpools all the way, and the much 
feared Box Cafon is a fitting finale. I 
was distinctly glad to be running through 
in a motor boat rather than the skiff. 
As to the raft, I never have been able to 
make up my mind as to just how she 
would have fared. 

Rock-peppered rapids followed each 
other every mile or two from the foot of 
Mah-kin, but—thanks to Earl’s nose for 
the best channel—we were not taking 
more than an occasional shower of spray 
over the bows where the water was 
whitest. It was not too rough for reading, 
and, anxious to prepare Roos for what he 


| was about to experience at Kalichen Falls 


and Collision Rock, I dug out Symons’ 
report and ran rapidly through the dra- 
matic description of how his party fared 
in running the sinister gorge ahead. 
The sounding board of the rocky walls 
gave a deep pulsating resonance to the 
heavy roar ahead, but it was not until we 
dipped over the “intake” that the full 
volume of it assailed us. Then it came 
with a rush, a palpable avalanche of 
sound that impacted on the ear-drums 
with the raw, grinding roar of a passing 
freight train. Tt was not from the huge 
rollers the launch was skirting so smartly 
that this tearing, rending roar came, but 
from an enormous black rock almost dead 
ahead. It was trying to do the same thing 
that big island in the middle of Hell Gate 
had tried to do, and was succeeding rather 
better. The latter had been able to do no 
more than split the river down the middle; 
this one was forcing the whole stream to 


do a side-step, and pretty nearly a somer- 
sault—hence Kalichen Falls and Whirl- 
pool. Collision Rock was distinctly im- 
pressive, even from a launch. 

Earl, instead of shutting off his engine 
as hehad done in running Spokane Rapids, 
opened up all the wider as he neared the 
barrier and its refluent wave. This was 
because the danger of striking submerged 
rocks was less than that of bier into 
that one outcrop of ragged reef that was 
coming so near to throwing the river over 
on its back. If the launch was to avoid 
telescoping on Collision Rock as the Co- 
lumbia was doing, it must gather enough 
way to shoot across the current into 
the eddy on the left. That was what Earl 
was preparing for when he opened up the 
engine. With both boat and current doing 
well over twenty miles an hour, we were 
literally rushing down at the rocky barrier 
with the speed of an express train when 
Earl spun the wheel hard over and drove 
her sharply to the left. That was when I 
stopped kodak-ing. 

In spite of the rough water, the launch 
had been remarkably dry until her course 
was altered. Then she made up for lost 
time. The next ten or fifteen seconds was 
an unbroken deluge. With a great up-toss 

of wake, she heeled all of forty-five de- 
grees to starboard at the turn, seeing 
which, the river forthwith began piling 
over her port or up-stream side and 
making an astonishingly single-minded at- 
tempt to push her on the rest of the way. 
Failing in that (for her draught was too 
great and her engine set too low to make 
her easily capsizable), the river tried to 
accomplish the same end by swamping 
her. Fore and aft the water came pouring 
over in a solid green flood, and kept right 
on pouring until Earl, having driven 
through to the point he wanted, turned 
her head down stream again and let her 
“et herself. 
he water was swishing about my knees 
for a few moments in the cockpit, and it 
must have been worse than that forward. 
Then it drained down into the bilge with- 
out, apparently, greatly affecting her 
buoyancy. The higher-keyed staccato of 
the engine cut sharply through the heavier 
roar of the falls. It was still popping 
like a machine gun, without a break. 
Reassured by that welcome sound, Earl 
orientated quickly as he shook the water 
from his eyes, i Be a put her full at the 
head of the falls. Just how much of a 
pitch there was at this stage of water I 
couldn’t quite make out. Nothing in com- 
parison with the cataract there at high 
water (when the river rushes right over 
the top of Collision Rock certainly, and 
yet it was a dizzy bit of a drop, and 
rather too deliberate a recovery to leave 
one quite comfortable. For a few seconds 
the launch’s head was deeply buried in the 
soft stuff of the souse-hole into which she 
took her header; the next her bows were 
high in the air as the up-boil caught her. 
Then her propellers began striking into 
something more solid than air-charged 
suds, and she shot jerkily away in a current 
so torn with swirls that it looked like a great 
length of twisted green-and-white rope. 
We had missed Collision Rock by thirty 
feet, and given the dreaded whirlpool be- 
hind i it an even wider berth. 


“In the next and concluding instalment 
Mr. Freeman will describe his single- 
handed fight with the Columbia river rapids 
between Pasco and Celilo.—The Editors. 
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From the Diary 


of Ninea Sru 


(Continued from page 45) 


put upon my arm. So strange a woman 
she seemed, to adorn her house and not 
herself! 

Then Sanders went away again into the 
jungle, leaving me with the woman and 
her withered man. He was gone before I 
knew of his going, else I would have fol- 
lowed him, and bes forced to bide m 
time. But not patiently, for whenever 
had come upon him alone and smiled he 
seemed like a man who is afraid—he who 
had feared nothing upon the jungle trail. 
And I smiled inwardly, though I fretted at 
the delay. Not so have kings wooed and 
won me. 

A young moon came, ripened and fell 
away, and still he did not return. When 
another moon was full he came. And 
when I greeted him and my hand touched 
his, he trembled. That night, through 
his window, I saw that he looked long at 
the little book through which he says his 
God speaks to him. 


It was hot that night and the breath of | 


the jasmine flowers layjheavily upon the 
still air. The sea chimed softly like many 
singers far away, and because of the heat 
he came to sleep upon the side porch of 
his house before which there is a square of 
grass and flowers like that on which I 
used to dance before Tarawar. 

I bathed myself in a pool the sea had 
left among the rocks and bound the scar- 
let flames of the hibiscus flowers about my 
hips, and crushed honeysuckles on my 
breast, and wove the stars of tiare blooms 
within my hair, and rubbed wild honey in 
my mouth so that my breath smelled like 
open fields when the sun shines hot upon 
them and then I came softly into the sil- 
ver pour of the moon in the garden square, 
which I knew he saw from where he lay, 
and I danced the Dance of the Spring 
Rains as I used to for Tarawar. Far 
away someone was singing a song of love 


that melted on the air, and the distant | 


touches of music fell like little mellow 
drops of sound into the night. 





And pres- | 


ently, from the shadows, I thought I | 


heard him groan. 


Then I came softly to him, though I | 


was angry at his slowness, and laid m 
fingers on his arm. I felt his pulse thro 
in his wrist, and then his mighty arms 
reached for me. I laughed and drew 
away, that he might pursue more ar- 
dently, as is the way of men. As he 
reached sidewise toward me the cord of 
the gold cross which he always wore upon 
his breast, and which he had told me was 
the mark of all his tribe of “missionary,” 
caught on a hook that was beside the bed. 
It snapped and the gold cross fell with a 
tinkling sound like a knife between us. 
He straightened up and shuddered like 
a man who has had cold water thrown 
upon him. He covered his face with his 
hands and moaned, as might an animal 
mortally wounded. I approached him, 


but at my touch he hurled me away so | 


that I fell against the door, and I saw that 
his eyes flamed with a different light. I 
smiled, for anger is often the beginning of 
love, and crept back and laid my}face, 
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When Your 
Candy- Taste Calls 


There are times when you crave 
the new and unusual in sweets. 


Right then, go to the nearest store 
where they keep the best of every- 
thing, and ask for a box of Vogan’s 
Fruits and Nuts. Settle yourself 
back in an easy chair, gather about you a 
few friends who appreciate good things— 
and open the box. 


You find delicious pecans, brazils, wal- 
nuts, hazelnuts—juicy cherries, refreshing 
bits of peach and pineapple, all in rich 
creamy filling—chocolate covered. 


Doesn’t it joggle that lazy appetite and 
whisper to that sweet tooth of yours? 


And afterward, the name Vogan’s will 
mean “pleasant surprises” and “satisfying 
goodness.” 


If you cannot find Vogan’s in your local- 
ity, we will send the Fruits and Nuts Pack- 
age, full pound, prepaid to any address 
in the United States for $1.50. 


VOGAN CANDY COMPANY 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


FRUITY: 
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‘ a not understand them but I understood 


—y 4 i AUTOMATIC their tones. He was scorning me, than 


whom there is no more beautiful woman 
in all the islands of the purple sea! 
& Then, under the lash of his scorn, my 
ote £ > 


love turned to hatred, as at one touch of 
the devilfish clear water will turn black 
and foul. A mist-of red seemed to swim 
before my eyes. And so I slew him with 
the knife I had hidden for protection from 
whatever might come in this strange 
village. 

I cut off a hand of the white man and 
returned swiftly to Tarawar, taking him 
this gift to appease him. I told him the 
missionary had taken me captive and that 
I had slain him. So Tarawar was ap- 
peased. 
= | But often in the night I wonder why the 
' , | white man despised me, me the bride of 

| | three kings and than whom there is no 
| more beautiful woman in all the islands of 

| 

| 


cool like a flower, against his knees. He 
shrank back. Then he threw a coverlet 
over my beauty as though it were unclean, 
and he hurled strange words at me. I did 














Protect your store 


Daring attempts at robbery and violence occur 
with alarming frequency. 

Don’t be caught helpless in an emergency. Get an 
Iver Johnson—the only automatically safe revolver. 
Bump it, jolt it, thump it, or “Hammer the Hammer.” 
It cannot discharge accidentally. 

Piano-wire heat-treated springs, instead of the 
ordinary fiat springs, which have a tendency to snap, 
keep the Iver Johnson alive and ready for the 
moment when it is needed for self-defence. 

Quick, accurate, sure in action. 

Allcalibresin hammer and hammerless models. Regular, 


Perfect Rubber, and Western Walnut grips. If your dealer 
hasn't in stock the particular model you want, write us, 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 180 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. ‘‘A’’—Firearms a stare. When his eyes fell upon the 


the purple sea. Why? Why? 





The Fire Fighters 


(Continued from page 19) 


“B "Bicycles : : . 
99 Chambers Street, New York 717 Market Street, San Francisco “G"_Motoreyles stranger they widened still More, | and his 
| big face became a moon-like grin. His 


cave-like mouth opened to emit a terrific 
vines eee aa welcoming shout. 
Eimgla and Double Barrel The strange Forest man, however, 
I ree thrust his hand forward with a silencing 
moderately priced, gesture. 
“Hello, Banty Tabor,” he greeted the 
“e oe Ryoraiy hae. g $3 
‘ce ~ ; e stepped to the horse’s side and 
And by the eh NN of his gs they slay him gripped the hand of the big man whose 
this theme Richar entinc as written a strong, dramatic story, : ° 
Goldfish Bowl.”’ Read it in the November SUNSET. vaip the ecbee wit’ cue 
eyes, heard just the rumble of rapid 
speech before the man on the ground 
spoke aloud. 
“I’m sure glad to find someone here I 
know. I came up to look round, and 
I’ve got to find Lanning. Know where 
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ridge. Want me to—I was on my way 
down to Walker City to meet a bunch of 
men. Do you—can I—” 

Kate Lanning watched the two with 
growing doubt. While she could not 
deny a liking for him, Banty Tabor, the 

| youngest and most efficient of her father’s 
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thrills of actual rail- 


roading, for Lionel | | 3 
| Trains are designed like real electric ||| The Best Insurance rangers, always had been a sore spot with 
aie a gf a Ceo || ||| against serious trouble developing her, the a pa for which she could hardly 
| volt” transformers. Andyoucan get ||||{| {0m the little accidents which so often explain. However, she had been near to 
h wig» + A. || |}.| occur in the office and shop is the im- an opinion several times when she had 
semaphores, stations, bridges, tun- |||] | mediate application of | found the boyish ranger calmly deserting 


a ell: 4: 
te erything for a complete rail her to perform some trivial duty for the 


Service. And the fact that he did think 
first of the Service was at the same time 
his big redeeming quality in Kate’s eyes. 
Perhaps what troubled her most was the 


road system. If not at your dealer's 
write us. 
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It will prevent infection from scratches 


—a handsome book showing the lentire line ; 
and cuts. It will reduce inflammation 


in full colors. Free. Write today. 
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Ht q A “ 
|| Standard of the World for Twenty-One Years and ease pain from bruises and strains. fact that however much her temper flared, 
HI A Witlc “ first-aid treatment” with Abner: | she could not move Banty Tabor from 
iW ELECTRIC TOY bine, Jr. may save valuable time and the ° 
H| [i 4 Mitivol Transfa T possible payment of liability. | that innocent, blue-eyed stare. 
} $1.25 a bottle at your druggist’s or post- You’ll show him the way, won’t you, 
|| THE LIONEL CORPORATION aaa. roo aon ne ee. | Tom?” oe — to the good-looking 
i - F. nc. r > 

50-T, East 21st St., New York City 243 Temple Street - Springfield, Mass. young man beside er. 


The natty fashion-plate shrugged care- 


| lessly. 
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“I’m the official guide and messenger | 


boy,” he replied with a sneering glance at 
the stranger. 

“Yes, you better go, Tom.” She 
threw at him what she intended to be a 
meaning glance. Then as Banty Tabor 
and the strange Forest man moved to- 
ward the station she said hurriedly: “Go 
with him, Tom, and watch him. He’s 
been acting suspiciously—it’s just pos- 
sible—” 

“That he may be a friend of the North 
Coast,” the young man finished. 

Kate bit her lip and her eyes almost 
closed. More maddening than a red rag 
to a bull was the mention of the North 
Coast Lumber Company in the presence 
of Kate Lanning. 


III 
THE stranger followed Banty Tabor 


into the ranger station. He saw a 
room with log walls covered with news- 
papers; a floor of hewn planks; a massive 
stone fireplace; a puncheon table built 
against one wall, and half a dozen plain 
chairs. Beside the table, littered with 
papers and books, stood the regulation 
telephone and stand of the District 


Ranger’s office. A double-head receiver | 


hung upon the instrument. Upon the 
wall beside the table was fastened a map 
of the Kolac Forest. 

The map was rigged up to correspond 


with the fire locator map in the lookout | 
stations. From a thumb tack near the | 
right margin hung a long black thread. | 
With the thumb tack as the center, a two- | 
foot red ink circle had been drawn. ‘This | 
circle was marked off into inch spaces, | 
each numbered the same as those on the | 
locator mounted in the lookout station. | 


Up in the left-hand corner of the map was 
another thumb tack, with its black thread 
and its numbered red circle. The thumb 
tacks were upon the exact points that 
represented the two lookout stations. 

Banty perched upon the table and 
grinned at the new man. 

“Say, this i is great, Frank! We must 
be gettin’ real important to get a Visit 
from th’ big boss.” 


“Looks like you need a boss from what | 


I’ve seen.” 


Banty sobered, then his boyish grin | 


broke out. 
“Oh, they don’t sabe, Frank. Ol Jim 


Lannin’ is a prince, an’ he loves th’ Ser- | 
vice as well as he loves his girl Kate, but | 


he can’t get onto th’ up-to-date ways of 


doin’ things. He’s up on th’ line now | 
diggin’ his heart out, an’ a bunch of men | 


settin’ in camp waitin’ for somebody to 


tell ’em what to do. You—I—I s’pose | 


you've had a mix-up with Kate already.” 

The other did not smile. ‘‘She’s about 
the most spoiled child I ever saw. What’s 
the idea of her wearing a Service badge?” 

“Oh, when it comes to that part of it, 
you’re apt to get a rise outa any of us. 
She’s a red-headed fightin’ fool when it 
comes to th’ Service. She was raised in 


these hills, an’ ol’ Jim shore trained her | 


for th’ job. She was down to Frisco to 
school a few years, but she didn’t like it 
I reckon. She came back about th’ time 
Jim was made Supervisor—she made a 


awful roar when she found she couldn’t | 


take th’ examination for guard. Now 
she just wears th’ uniform an’ does th’ 
work, but don’t draw th’ pay. I'll fight 
for th’ little spit-fire any time, Frank, so 
go easy.” 
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| cattle, an’ cussin awful ’cause he couldn’t 





| own father. 


| right. 
| An’ when it comes to fightin’ for th’ 


| an’ that was some job. 


Something of Frank Harvey’s cynicism 
was burned away by the warmth of the 
big boy’s defense. He felt a sudden de- 
sire to laugh boisterously. It was good 
to meet again the big kid, whom he had 
loved in the old days in Idaho. But in- 
stead of smiling he frowned. 

“Steady, Banty. I’m the boss now, 
you know.” 

The boy grinned, then his face softened 
and a triumphant light came into his 
blue eyes. 

“An’ there’s never been a day in th’ 
two years I’ve been on this Forest, that I 
haven’t hoped you’d come, Frank. An’ 


| that’s in spite of th’ fact that I think 


more of Jim Lannin’ than I could of my 
That’s how much I think 
of th’ Service.” 

Harvey straightened and his manner 
became all business. 

“T realize that I’m up against a real 
job, Banty. It seems that, as District 


| Forester Harvey, I’m decidedly unpopu- 


lar here. I’ll get after the reason for that 
later. Just now, I’m going to take hold 
of this fire situation. One thing though, 
Banty, I’m afraid Jim Lanning will have 
to go.” 

The big ranger’s shoulders drooped. 
He slipped from the table and walked 


| across the room. Then he came back 


and stood beside Harvey. 
“You’re th’ boss, Frank, an’ you’re 
But Jim Lannin’ is my friend. 


Forest Service you'll never find a man 
that'll get ahead of Jim. Fifteen years 
he’s slaved for it—a long time he worked 


| almost for nothin’—an’ he’s been square 


—he fixed up all this pasturage business— 
Well, when you 
relieve Jim Lannin’, I drop out!” 

Something gripped Frank Harvey’s 
heart. The Service surely developed 
men—developed some of them to loves as 
strong as their affection for the Service. 
With an effort he spoke with his usual 
coolness. 

“Evidently you have the place that 
Lanning left when he became Super- 
visor.” 

“Yes, an’ Jim can make good at this— 
he did make good at it. It’s up to you 
to fix it so he’ll get it again.” 

“All right, Banty, we'll go into all that 
when this fire is controlled. For the 
present Jim Lanning will be very busy— 
that is—I’m banking that he will not quit 
when I take charge.” 

“I’m not quittin’, am I?” retorted 
Banty. “An’ Jim Lannin’s a better man 
than I am.” 

“Well, let’s drop that. Now, give me 
an idea of who is suspected of setting 
these fires.” 

Banty became his old grinning self. 

“Indians, Bill Doran, and the North 
Coast Lumber Company.” 

Harvey’s eyes sought the map. “We 
can forget the Indians,” he said. “They 
don’t go at it systematically like this. 
The only chance in that line would be an 
Indian with a crazy grudge, and I under- 
stand Lanning has always been friendly 
with them. Who’s Bill Doran?’ 

“An ol’-timer that has a ranch over on 
Indian River. That’s a sad case. Jim 
an’ him usta be pardners—mined an’ run 
cattle together. Then th’ Forest Service 
sort of split’em up. Jim worked for th’ 
Service an’ Bill Doran went on raisin’ 





burn th’ hills over every summer. Th’ 
big finish come though when Jim started 
in to straighten out th’ pasturage system. 
They was a lot too many cattle runnin’ 
on th’ mountain ranges. "Cause Bill 
Doran had a big alfalfa ranch, an’ was 
well fixed, Jim figured he could stand it 
to lose some of his cheap pasture better 
than some little feller, so he cut Bill’s ap- 

lication down three hundred head. 

hat’s six years ago, but Bill’s been 
fightin’ mad at th’ Service ever since. 

e’s never really done anythin’ except to 
make threats, an’ lick a Forest man now 
an’ then. He’s old but he’s a wildcat 
fighter. An’ that’s why I got a hunch 
he wouldn’t do a sneakin’ trick like this— 
he’d fight all hell in th’ open though.” 

“Who’s the young dandy?” asked 
Harvey. 

“Oh, that’s Tom Leet—he’s Bill 
Doran’s nephew—here on a vacation. 
He’s a salesman or somethin’ with a big 
automobile concern. He’s rabid against 
th’ Service too, but he keeps it down be- 
cause he’s gone on Kate. He makes a 
lot of his volunteerin’ to carry messages, 
but I notice he don’t offer to do any real 
work. I don’t take him very serious 
myself—if I did I’d beat his fool head off 
: may do it anyway, some of these 

ays. 

And where does the North Coast 
Lumber Company come in?” 

“They’re loggin’ their own land joinin’ 
th’ Forest down on Snake River. It’s 
been rumored that they had a under- 
standin’ that they’d get this sugar pine 
as a sort of bonus for comin’ in. Anyway 
they’s lots of yarns about how they’ve 
been tryin’ to buy it. Of course if th’ 
fire got in, th’ department would have to 
sell, an’ th’ North Coast is th’ only con- 
cern fixed up to log it.” 

“All right, Banty. Go down and get 
your men, then wait here for me. I’m 
going up to see Lanning. When I get 
back we'll go over the map and get 
started.” 

Banty almost shouted in his boyish 
delight. He ran out to his horse, mounted 
and clattered across the clearing. 

Harvey’s eyes followed him. For a 
moment they were warm with the joy of 
meeting an old friend, then they hardened 
to their usual cynical coldness. 

“The North Coast!” he muttered. 
“Now—I—wonder.” 


IV 


GoME time later Kate Lanning discov- 
ered the amazing fact that the strange 
Forest man had taken her horse. 

“Well!” she exclaimed, when Charlie, 
the cook, had solved the mystery of her 
horse’s disappearance. “What—do—you 
think of that! Took my horse! If that 
isn’t—now, I wonder if he knew it was 
my horse, or did he just pick the best 
one? But I don’t see what Tom let him 
do it for!” 

She walked back to the office. A guard 
with his arm in a sling, hunched awk- 
wardly over the telephone, turned a 
troubled face to her. 

“There’s a new fire in south of Davis 
Point,” he said. “Lookout of West End 
just reported it—he thinks it’s Mullin 
Gulch. I can’t get your father—there’s 
nobody here to send—I don’t know what 


Kate walked to the door and looked 
about the clearing. Old Charlie, the 
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cook, and his Indian assistant, were peel- 
ing potatoes in the shade of a tree. A 
man who had been brought in overcome 
with heat, was sprawled upon the porch. 
There was no one else about. Banty 
Tabor would not be back for an hour. 
She might go herself, but that fresh Forest 
man had taken her horse. She went back 
in and sat upon the table. 

“Can’t you get Dad some way? He 
could send a man across.” 

“No, Jim’s a couple of miles from the 
telephone. If we only had a few mes- 
sengers—or a little more wire strung out.” 


OR half an hour Kate worried over the 

fresh fire. She had just about decided 
to saddle one of her father’s horses and go 
herself, when a horseman rode into the 
clearing. 

“Tt’s Murt Kemp!” exclaimed Kate. 
“That’s lucky. He will go—and he 
knows the country better than I do.” 

The crippled guard sank into his chair 
with a sigh of relief. 

“Kemp sure is a good man if he is only 
a breed.” 

Kate walked out to meet the newcomer. 
He was an undersized swarthy man, with 
a black mustache and a stubble of gray- 
black beard. He drew up his lips in a 
wide smile of greeting as he halted his 
horse. 

“Mornin’ Mees Kate. Ees Jeem here?” 

“Oh, no, he’s up on the line. Say, 
Murt, there’s a fresh fire in the head of 
Mullin Gulch. Can’t you ride over and 
take a look at it?” 

The half breed’s smile widened with 
good-natured eagerness. 

“Sure. go—right ’way. Yo sen’ 
mo’ help—yes?” 

“T don’t know.” Kate shook her head 
wearily. “I’ll tell Banty about it when 
he gets back. He’ll call up the lookout 
and see how it is. If it’s bad maybe 
they'll send in these fresh men that 
Banty’s bringing up.” 

“Better Bant’ wait teel mornin’,” sug- 
gested Kemp. “I weel start tee trench.” 

“Well, we'll see. Better get dinner and 
take some grub.” She glanced at his 
horse which showed signs of hard riding. 
“You might take that bay mare of Dad’s 
—she’s fresh, but she’s awfully run 
down.” 

Kemp shook his head. 

“No, thees pony ees good for eet.” 
He grinned with his customary good 
humor, and led his horse across to the 
cook tent. A few minutes later Kate 
heard him ride away. 

Just at dinner time Banty rode up with 
the new men trudging along behind. 


They were from the valley ranches, a | 


small contingent that a friend of Jim | 


Lanning’s had picked up. Kate stood in 


the door while Banty herded his crew | 


toward the cook tent. When he came 


back to unsaddle his horse Kate met him. | 


“There’s a fire in Mullin Gulch,” she 
said. 
“Yes?” The ranger grinned and shook 


his head. ‘“They’re shore comin’ regu- 
lar, aint they?” 
“T sent Murt Kemp up to see about it. 


I thought maybe you could send these |e 
new men up there.” 
Banty did not reply. He slipped the 
saddle from his horse, tossed it into the 
porch and slapped his animal on the flank. 

“Well, let’s eat,” he suggested. 
some hollow.” 


“Pm 


| 
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Kate glared at him, a puzzled frown 


84 pans 
“TI Ohh T | After dinner the new men rested in the 
DON ' ( : ISS shade waiting for orders to advance to slowly wrinkling her brows. It was not 
_ the fire. But to Kate’s surprise, Banty her first battle with the boyish ranger, 


| stretched out on the porch and went to who admitted that he had been a Texas 
| sleep. cowpuncher before he joined the Service. 

She stood it for half an hour; then she Banty Tabor was a boy in many ways, 
went over and spoke to him. but when it came to sidetracking personal 

“Aren’t you going to do anything about questions he had it all over a Chinaman. 
that fire, Banty? You could send some He was an efficient man, a tireless fire- 
of these men up there.” fighter, and as loyal as they made them, 

The big boyish ranger sat up and but when it came to getting from him a 

| reached for the makings. His big blue piece of information that he wished to 
eyes were expressionless with innocence. withhold, he was a clam. 

“Now, I don’t know, Miss Lannin’. Just as Kate turned toward the cabin 
Maybe I oughta send ’em up there, an’ in angry. admission of her defeat, the 

| maybe I hadn’t. Aint Kemp comin’ stranger rode into the clearing. The 
back?” man who had helped himself to Kate’s 

Kate’s temper-indicating lip began to horse proceeded directly to the cabin, 
rise toward her closing eye. ; dismounted and went in. 

“T hope you’re not waiting for him to At the sight of her horse ridden by a 
come back. He expects to spend the stranger, all Kate’s anger returned. She 
night there. A few men might corner ran into the office. The intruder was 
that fire tonight.” taking the seat vacated by the guard and 

“That’s right.” His agreement was was reaching for the telephone. 
very earnest. “Say, how’s Lamb?” ‘Just a minute!” snapped Kate. ‘“‘Are 

“Oh, he’s all right—but—” you in the habit of taking horses without 
“You know, he kinda reminds me of a_ asking for them?” 

cur dog we had up in Idaho—th’ darndest “Is that your horse?” he retorted 
fool, he was. We was fightin’ a fire one coolly, glancing up at her angry face. 
time an’ th’ blame dog got to chasin’ a e certainly is my horse! I have 
rabbit an’ run in front of a back fire. him up here for my personal use. I’ve 
He’d ’a’ burned up if one of th’ boys never drawn any feed for him from the 
hadn’t gone in an’ lugged him out. I Service either!” 
never did figure which was th’ biggest “Very well, I found it necessary to use 
fool.” Very leisurely he reached for his him on Service business. I am sorry if 
hat, put it on, rose, stretched his arms, it inconvenienced you.” 
and walked away. Five minutes later “Inconvenienced me! I like that! 
Kate looked out to see him squatted on Who are you anyway that you can come 
his heels talking to the new men. Kate in here and run things?” 
flamed into the office. “I am very sorry, Miss Lanning, but 
“Let’s see if there isn’t somebody at you’re not exactly fair. I am Harvey, 
the ridge station. I’ve got to get word the District Forester. I have relieved 
to Dad some way. There’s something your father, and for the present I am in 
funny about Banty—he seems to have full authority. He will remain in charge 


quit cold.” _ of the new fire line beyond Bald Ridge. 
The guard looked up, with a peculiar If you will help us up here, I’d be glad 
smile. : to have you stay—otherwise it would 
“That new man who came up with you be best for you to go down to Walker 
—he’s a friend of Banty’s, isn’t he?” City.” 


Kate almost jumped. ; Kate Lanning drew up her slim form. 
“Why, yes, I’d forgotten all about him.” Her eyes snapped. She raised her hand 
Again she hurried out to see the ranger. as if to strike the cool man before her. 
“Say, Banty, who was that man who. “You—you brute!” she cried. “That's 
came up this morning?” a fine thing to do, isn’t it? Come up 
“What man was that, Miss Lannin’?’” here and throw an old man out of his job! 
“Oh, you know who I mean. The Well, I’d like to see you fire me off this 
man who came in with me—the man you Forest! You—oh, if I only were a man!” 
came near hugging.” : Harvey was not listening. He had 
“Oh, that man.” Banty raised his turned from her to study the big map on 
eyes in innocent surprise. ‘Oh, he’s just the wall. 
a feller I usta know—oh, quite a while Kate walked on round the table until 
back. Awful good lookin’, aint he?” she faced him. ‘There’s a whole lot 
“Well, who is he?” that’s queer about this—and about these 
“Aw, just a Forest man. He’s a fine fires! You’re Harvey, are you? Well, 
man—knows a lot more ’n he talks we’re not very sure about you up here. 
about.” They say you took the place of a man 
“‘But”’—Kate’s cheeks had become very who was too square—a man who couldn’t 
red, her left eye was almost closed and a_ be bought by the North Coast Lumber 


corner of her mouth was curling upward— Company. We’ve heard too that the 
“where is he from—what’s he doing North Coast got you the job. So you °' 
here?” see where you stand with us!” 

“Oh-huh, he got them scars in a fire— Vv 


I wouldn’t ask him about it though if I 
was you—he’s kinda bashful about some hee vg times during the night, Kate 
things.” Lanning, in her little room in the rear 
“If you think you’re funny”’—she of the office, had been awakened by the 
stamped her foot and clenched her fists— jangle of the big telephone bell, and had 
“T just wish | were a man for a minute!” heard the cool steady voice of the man 
Banty looked up in surprise. His blue. who had assumed the Forest manage- 
eyes widened, and his big features ex- ment. She rose at daybreak, left her 
pressed the deepest contrition. room and walked round the cabin, glanc- 
“Now, Miss Lannin’, what’s th’ mat- ing into the office as she passed its open 


9599 


ter? I—did I say somethin’? door. Harvey was seated at the table, 
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the double receiver upon his head, a fore- 
finger tracing a line upon the map. 
ate walked to where the cook was 

preparing breakfast. After she had eaten 
she again passed the office carrying a 
plate of breakfast to Lamb. Harvey was 
still talking over the phone and studying 
the map. Kate went back to the cook. 

“Here, I’m going to take some coffee to 
that crank.” 

With spiteful clattering, she piled 
dishes of food upon a board and carried 
it up to the station. 


Without a word she | 


went in, placed the makeshift tray upon | 


the table and walked out. 
She watered and fed her horse, and then 
walked about the clearing hoping to see 


someone from above who could tell her | 


of her father or give her news of the fire. 


At last she gave it up and returned to the | 


office. 

Harvey looked up. ‘Thank you,” he 
said, and Kate thought his voice was al- 
most human. “That coffee went fine.” 

Kate did not reply. She had intended 
to ask him about the fire, but instead she 
gathered up the dishes and started out. 

“Just a minute, Miss Lanning.” 

She looked back to find him facing her. 
She turned again to the door. Then 
realizing that she must submit to his 
questions, or appear foolishly antago- 
nistic, she returned to the table. 

“In the absence of your father, I want 


to ask you some rather personal questions. | 


You won’t mind?” 

Kate did mind but she felt that she 
could gain nothing by a refusal, so she 
sat down and prepared for the ordeal. 

“Now, I’ve asked Banty about some of 
these people, but he’s only been here two 
goer You’ve known them all your life, 

understand. Who is Tom Leet?” 

Kate felt her temper rising but she 
managed to reply. 

“He’s Bill Doran’s nephew. He was 
raised down on Indian River. I went to 
school with him in Walker City. Just 
now he’s something or other with a big 


automobile company. He’s here on a | 


vacation.” 


“He doesn’t seem very enthusiastic 


about fighting fire.” 
“Well, that’s his business. 
up here right away and offered to carry 


messages. I guess he’s doing his share.” 
1s Doran is next. Tell me about | 
im. 


__ “T haven’t anything to say against him, 
if that’s what you want. le owns a big 
ranch down on the river and raises lots of 
cattle. I’ve known him all my life and I 
like him too. He thinks he has a griev- 
ance against Father because he couldn’t 
get all his cattle on Forest pasture.” 
“You don’t think he’s the firebug 


then?” 

Kate laughed scornfully. “No, Bill 
Doran isn’t the sneaking kind.” 

She tried to put a hidden meaning into 
her speech but Harvey did not seem to 
notice it. 

“Who’s this half breed, Kemp, that 
o's tells me about?” 

“He belongs to this Kolac tribe, but 
he’s been away for ten years or more. 
He ran all through these mountains when 
he was a boy. Dad was glad to give him 
a job when he asked for it—Kemp knew 
the country and he’s anxious for the work. 
It’s always been Dad’s policy to give the 
Indians work whenever they wanted it.” 

“Ts this Kemp—” 
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Why Brad Barker Ownsa ‘‘Colt”’ 





“You make an easy target, stranger,” I said 


‘“*& ND could you really, Brad, shoot a 

man—even a burglar?” interrupted 
little Mrs. Harcourt, as her brother, the 
center of an interested group at the 
Country Club, was telling about the at- 
tempted Barker robbery. 

It was a question the others had on 
their lips to ask too. Bradford Barker 
was known as the most soft-hearted man 
alive. Now he laughed. 

“You see, Kit,” he explained, “that 
burglar didn’t trust me as much as you 
do. There he was working away, making 
a selection of salable valuables, as I tip- 
toed into the room. 

“*You make a_ fine, easy target, 
stranger,’ I said quietly, and as he turned 
his head with a jerk and found himself 
covered with my Colt Automatic Pistol 
he never hesitated a second. Up went 
his hands over his head as meek as a 
lamb. 

“No, Kit, you don’t have to go the 
limit when you have the power of a Colt 
to back up your commands. 

“No laws or insurance can prevent my 
house being broken into and my goods 
stolen. This fellow came in _ through 
an open window and meant to go out 
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the same way in defiance of laws. But 
he hadn’t the nerve—none of them have 
—to defy a Colt Automatic Pistol or 
Colt Revolver. 

“You are perfectly safe, Kitty, when 
you stand behind a Colt. No one is going 
to tempt you too much to shoot. The 
result is too certain. 

“So you see why I own a Colt Auto- 
matic—‘the best that money can buy’— 
which prevents loss which neither laws 
nor insurance claims to do.” 
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the various models of Colt Auto- 
matic Pistols or Colt Revolvers and ad- 
vise you which is the best for your home 
protection. They are made by the historic 
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Like Another Du Barry 


“She must die!” cried the revolutionary 


army that marched against Ming Huang, | acainiatens 
Emperor of China. And like another Du | pope 


Barry the exquisite Kwei-fei paid the terrible | 


penalty for having been loved by a great Ruler. 
The golden days at Versailles pale in compari- 
son with the effulgent court life at Ch’ang-an, 
the triple-walled and porcelain-roofed capital 
of the Emperor who lavished the wealth of the 
Orient upon the beautiful Kwei-fei. 

“A thousand ounces of gold!” he offered to 
anyone who could make the enchanting little 





creature laugh. This story, “The Loveliest | 
Lady in China” by L. Adams Beck, is history, | 


romance and poetry in one. 
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bazars. We flatten ourselves up against the 
houses as Arabs, Kurds, Persians, Armenians, 
camels and donkeys swarm through the nar- 
row passageways which are streets. War days 
and peace days are dramatically described. 

These are but a few of the features of the 
October 
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Harvey was interrupted by a rather 
harsh feminine voice. 

“Hello, Kate.” 

The newcomer was a dark-featured girl 
of eighteen or twenty, dressed in a worn 
blue velvet suit and high mannish boots. 
Her heavy black hair and sharp cheek 
bones fairly shouted of her Indian blood. 

“Good morning, Pansy,” replied Kate. 
As the girl came to the table and stared 
with wide inquiring eyes at the stranger, 
Kate was compelled by mountain eti- 
quette to introduce them. “This is Miss 
Miller, Mr. Harvey,” she said. 

Pansy Miller immediately set out to 
make an impression upon the new man. 

“Oh, you re that man from Frisco, 
aint your” she bubbled. “Do you know 
Sid Thompson? He runs a cigar stand 
down on Kearny.” 

Then it was that Kate Lanning had a 
She had been smiling to her- 
self at the thought of the cool manner in 
which Harvey would snub the girl. Now 
she almost gasped when he turned to 
Pansy Miller with a friendly smile. 

“Seems to me I have met Thompson,” 
he said. “Sort of tall, good-looking fellow?” 

“No, that’s his partner, Al Stoner. 


. ”? 


Sid’s a— 


UT Kate had heard enough. She 
picked up her load of dishes and went 
out. And as she passed through the door 
she heard something she had not heard 
before—the musical tinkle of Harvey’s 


me 
“He might at least be decent!” she 
g 


snapped, and went to talk to Lamb. 


She found the dog getting along nicely. 
She was surprised to find that the band- 


| ages had been gee pe Deep in her 


wonder as to who had thought of Lamb 
she caught sight of Tom Leet smoking a 
cigarette beside the corral. 

“Of course—it was Tom.” 

Leet sauntered up beside her, a hand- 
some figure in his fresh flannels. 

“How’s Kate this morning?” 

“Oh, I’m as right as I’ll be until this 
fire trouble is over.” 

“T see our friend from Frisco is right on 
deck.” 

“Don’t call him my friend. Yes, he’s 
putting all his crazy efficiency ideas into 
effect. He has telephone lines on all the 
ridges already. Took about all the men 
off the fire line to doit. I don’t take him 
as seriously as I did last night though. 
There’s nothing to him.” 

“What have you discovered now?” 

“Oh, he got familiar right on the start 
with that half breed Miller girl.” 

“Ye-es?”’ Leet looked at her with nar- 
rowed eyes and a doubtful grin. ‘Well, 
that don’t mean anything.” He shrugged 
that matter aside, and shook his head 
mysteriously. ‘“He’s pretty smart they 
say. If he’s been bought by the North 
Coast, what’s to prevent him coming up 
here just to do his dirty work?” 

Kate said nothing. She would not 
discuss that suspicion. 

Shortly after that Banty Tabor rode in 
with Murt Kemp and the men who had 
gone to the Mullin Gulch fire. After he 


| had cared for his horse, the boyish ranger 


| joined Kate and Leet. 





“Mornin’, folks. How’s everything?” 


“Ts that Mullin Gulch fire out?’ asked 
Kate. 

“Shore, we caught it before it 
good start. Th’ boys had it 


ot a 
li 





corraled when I got there. Hello”—as he 
saw Harvey and Pansy Miller come from 
the station—“‘looks like we got company.” 

Tom Leet laughed with a nasty sneer. 
“Just shows the kind of women some 
men— 

The quick glance from Banty’s blue 
eyes were disquieting. Kate, too, was 
disturbed; she stiffened and shot a sus- 
picious look at Leet. 

Evidently Pansy Miller was about to 
ride away. Still talking earnestly, Har- 
vey walked with her to where her horse 
was tied at the upper side of the corral. 
In true cavalier fashion he untied her 
horse, adjusted the reins, and held her 
stirrup. 

Kate looked at Banty, but the young 
ranger seemed to see nothing amiss. Very 
innocently he rolled a cigarette and lighted 
it. Then he strolled toward the station. 
Tom Leet and Kate followed. Harvey 
saw them coming and waited. 

“All out,” reported Banty, replying to 
Harvey’s inquiry. “Th’ boys worked all 
night, but we can go out again if we have 
00:77 
“Let the boys rest till noon. Send 
ee here, will you? I’d like to see 

im. 

But Tom Leet stepped in front of 
Harvey, his black eyes shining. 

“Say, you might tell us how things are 
oing. You're such a mighty fire fighter. 
s it all out yet?” 

Harvey’s eyes almost closed and his 
lean form swayed to a more perfect bal- 
ance. Then he relaxed with a short 
laugh. 

“You expect too much. We'll get this 
fire out, if we have to pick up outsiders 
to help fight it.” 

“You said something like that last 
night. Seem to think you can make me 
fight your old fire. Well, when I’m sure 
that you really want to put this fire out, 
I may help.’ 

For an instant Kate was sure Harvey 
was going to strike Leet. But before he 
could decide, Banty stepped between 
them. 

“Why, Tom!” he exclaimed, his blue 
eyes very wide. ‘You don’t mean to sa 
—Now, that is one idee! Tell me”—his 
soft voice was eager, his whole manner 
was that of one earnestly seeking infor- 
mation—“how did you get onto that?” 

Kate had seen enough of Banty’s out- 
ward innocence to be doubtful of his in- 
tentions. Always she had sensed a hid- 
den something in the young ranger’s 
apparent earnestness, a repression that 
might mean anything. But before Banty 
ceased speaking she had seen Harvey’s 
hand slip out and grip the ranger’s arm. 

Banty held the pose and waited a mo- 
ment for Leet’s reply. Then as the hand 
upon his arm became insistent, he laughed 
with some embarrassment and walked 
away to find Kemp. 

Kate chatted with Tom for a few min- 
utes, but he seemed nervous and anxious 
to start for Walker City after the mail. 
As he rode away Banty came back from 
taking Harvey's message to the half 
breed. 

“What does he want to see Kemp for?” 
she asked. 

“Wants to find out how that Mullin 
Gulch fire looked when Murt got there. 
ron tryin’ to get a line on th’ fire- 

ug. 

“Well, if Mr. Harvey is really on the 
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square with the Service he should be in- 
vestigating the North Coast.” 
“If you was a man you'd take that 


back—aw, I aint pretendin’ to guess what | 


he’s up to—but I know he’s square, an’ 
I’m ready to bet that he wins out.” 

Then Kate remembered the friendly 
manner in which Harvey had met Pansy 
Miller. 

“Well, I don’t care. If he has no more 
respect for himself than to flirt with Pansy 
Miller, he doesn’t amount to much.” 

Banty was almost surprised. He for- 
got to open his eyes in his innocent stare. 
But he laughed with a boyish roar. 

“Flirted with Pansy Miller. That’s a 
good one—say—lI’s goin’ to jump him 
about that! Well, I’m goin’ to get some 
sleep. But don’t you worry none about 
Frank Harvey makin’ up to a half breed 
girl. If you’d—” 

“Hey, Banty!” Harvey’s voice came 
down from the station. “Get a-going! 
There’s a new fire in Mullin Gulch!” 


VI 
HIARVEY was well pleased with the re- 


sult of his interview with Pansy 
Miller. He had learned that she did 
housework in Walker City, but was at 


present stopping at the Indian village | 


over the ridge from China Flat. She had 
risen eagerly to the bait of his friendly 
interest, and had given him a great deal 


of general information, and some specific | 
points to think about. It was from an | 


impression she had given him that he de- 
cided to havé a talk with Murt Kemp. 


He had no suspicion of the half breed, | 


but he hoped Kemp’s knowledge of the 
ae might help him to a start of some 
ind. 

Kemp ducked his head as he entered 
the station, and twisted his lips into a 
grimace that was intended for a friendly 
greeting. With childlike eagerness he 
perched upon the edge of a chair and 
leaned forward. 

“T’m the big boss,” explained Harvey. 
“This fire got so bad I had to come up 
here to see about it. Everybody’s got to 
help now. We're going to get this fre all 
out and we're going to catch the man 
that’s doing this. When we catch him, 
he'll get ten years. Two years may be 
the limit, but I’ll see that this devil gets 
ten.” 

“Ten years!” The half breed’s upper 
lip rose in a wolf-like snarl. Then he 
shrugged his shoulders. “Dat ees not 
enough, Meester,” he growled. “Dees 
dam’—he oughta be hang!” 

Harvey studied the man with a grow- 
ing interest. What was the reason back 
of his evident feeling? Did he know 
something? Surely there was hate in 
that wild face, but against whom? Maybe 
this Indian had a personal reason for 
hunting that firebug. 

“How long you been with Lanning?” 

“I come in tee spring.” He hitched 
farther out upon the edge of his chair and 
smiled an eager grimace. “I was raise 
down on Injun River—I hunt all dees 
country. I go ’way—oh, ten year meb- 
be”—just a hint of the terrible hate came 
into his eyes—“‘but I come back—I want 
work Jeem Lannin’—I ask heem—me 
good man.” 

“You know the Kolac Indians pretty 
well, I suppose.” 

“Sure—l—me know—poor Injuns— 
good Injuns—” 
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At one end of every train that pulls out 
of a railroad station—sometimes at the 
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Of recent years the more comfortable 
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come known as club smokers. 

Railroad officials called them, and still 
strive to have them called, buffet smokers. 

The people keep right on calling them club 
smokers. A good comfortable smoke is the 
sort of fuel that makes the best club spirit. 

There is no surer mark of the good fellow 
than the pipe. 

His smoke is hand- 
ing him so much satis- 
faction that he feels 
kindly disposed toward 


everybody. 
Things look good to 


him provided he has 
just the right tobacco 
urning cheerily away 
in the bowl of 
his pipe. 

Now the right 
tobacco to one 
man may be dis- 
tasteful to an- 
other. There zs 
individual taste 
in tobacco just 
as there is in 










man. Alla man 
can do is to find the tobacco that is the right 
tobacco for him. 
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“Oh, yes.” Harvey realized the futil- 
ity of questioning in that direction. He 
plunged into a more specific line. “You 
know Pansy Miller?” 

The half breed smirked knowingly. 

“Yes,” he replied, “‘me know.” 

“What about her?” queried Harvey 
encouraged. 

“No good. Live with bad white man.” 

“Who is the bad white man?” de- 
manded Harvey. 

But the Indian blood had begun to 
show. The half breed shrugged his 
shoulders and grinned and expressed in- 
nocent ignorance of everything. Harvey 
finally gave it up. 

“Well, I want you to get out and hunt 
that firebug,” he ordered Kemp. “Get 
right after him. You catch him and I'll 
give you a hundred dollars out of my own 
pocket the minute you bring him in, and 
the department will give you five hundred 
when he is convicted. And I promise you 
he’ll go over for it—he’ll get ten years!” 

Kemp snarled at the mention of the 
punishment and his eyes narrowed cun- 
ningly. 

***Spose he—dees fire bird ees one beeg 
man?!” 

Harvey’s heart leaped but his features 
grew terrible in their sternness. 

“No matter who—we’ll prosecute him! 
The Forest Service has no favorites.” 

Kemp grinned with much showing of 
snaggy black teeth, and went out. Har- 
vey turned to the table with a new hope. 
Murt Kemp did know something. A big 
man. Well, Kemp certainly knew now 
that the firebug would be punished. If 
it were someone that the half breed had 
a grudge against, he knew now that the 
government would take care of his re- 
venge. Then he recalled Kemp’s insinu- 
ations against Pansy Miller. 

He called up the Walker City livery 
man of whom he had hired a horse when 
he came up. A one minute conversation 
solved that puzzle. Within the last few 
days the name of Pansy Miller’s man had 
become common gossip in Walker City. 

Early in the evening Harvey saw Tom 
Leet return and join Kate Lanning on the 
porch. He noted the young man’s silk 
sport shirt, the white Panama, the neatly 
pressed flannel trousers, and sniffed. In 
the yard beyond Leet a contrast caught 
Harvey’s attention. Two bearded men 
in patched blue overalls were packing 
potato sacks on a mule. The Forest 
man’s eyes narrowed speculatively, and 
darted back to Leet. When they left 
him they were hard with determination. 
Very deliberately Harvey removed the 
telephone receiver from his head. 

“I'd like to see you, Leet,” he called. 

The young man looked up with his 
sneering grin. 

“Well, you can see me—I’m right 
here.” 

“Very well.” Harvey rose and walked 
out upon the porch. “Leet, do I under- 
stand that you refuse to help with this 
fire fighting?” 

“You do! You understand right! I 
see myself digging trench for fifty cents 
an hour!” 

“You know that I have the power to 
press you into the Service?” 

“Well, I just got a picture of you doing 
it!” His snarling laugh was a defiant 
threat. 

Harvey glanced at Kate. She was 
standing back as if she had no interest in 


the argument, but he thought the gaze 
she leveled at Tom Leet was anything 
but sympathetic. 

“A threat like that merely shows you 
up as an ignorant bluffer,” stated Harvey 
coolly. “I’m going to send you up on 
the line—not because | have the power 
to do it—but because we need men up 
there.” 

Leet snorted and turned angrily away. 
Harvey stepped in front of him. 

“Easy, Leet! You're working for the 
Forest Service now. See those two 
packers? They’re going up to Mullin 
Gulch. Go up with them and report to 
the ranger in charge.” 

“Like hell I will!’ Leet reached for 
Kate’s arm to lead her away. 

“Better change your mind!” Harvey’s 
voice became steely hard. The cold blue 
of an automatic appeared in his hand. 
“T don’t take any kind of chances with 
your kind. Are you going?” 

Leet looked at Kate uneasily. 

“Say, you going to let a strange fool 
come in and run things?” he growled. 

“T’ll admit that he’s a stranger and a 
fool.” Kate laughed scornfully. “But I 
haven’t a bit of sympathy for you. I was 
just about to tell you myself to go to work 
orget out of here. So you better get busy!” 

eet began to whine. “‘I’ll see about 
this! Jim Lanning—” 

“Go on!” Harvey returned the pistol 
to his leather-lined hip pocket. “And I 
don’t want to see you with Kate Lanning 
again—understand!” 

“What?” Leet wheeled. 

“Oh, you know what I mean. If I see 
you speak to Miss Lanning again I’ll tel} 
her father a bit of Walker City gossip.” 

Kate Lanning threw an angry glance at 
Harvey and flounced away. Leet mut- 
tered, made a show of starting for his 
horse, but finally joined the packers. 

It was quite dark when Harvey re- 
turned to his map. As he was lighting 
the lamp he heard footsteps in Rare’ 
room beyond the partition. He listened 
to them for a moment, picturing the angry 
girl as he had last seen her. He heard 
her shoes fall upon the plank floor, and 
the patter of her stocking feet as she pre- 
pared for bed. Good—she was going to 
sleep while she had a chance. For just 
an instant Harvey’s thoughts softened, 
and he felt a twinge of regret that he 
could not have the active aid of the fight- 
ing girl. 

he next sounds that came from the 
rear room were the rattle of tin and the 
clump of feet across the boards. Evi- 
dently she had slipped on her shoes to go 
for water. 

Some time later Harvey thought he 
heard stealthy footsteps outside the open 
office door. Before he could turn there 
was a sharp exclamation, the crash of a 
heavy object against the door jamb, and 
the thundering roar of a rifle shot. A 
little hole appeared in the map. A piece 
of chinking fell from the logs. 

Harvey sprang to the door and looked 
out. There was no one in sight. He 
ran out and round the cabin. As he 
passed Kate’s window he saw her sitting 
on the bed. Evidently she had taken 
the shot as a rather ordinary occurrence. 
He walked up to the corral, then down to 
the cook tent. Everybody had heard 
the shot, but shots were so common that 
nobody seemed to have paid any atten- 
tion to it. 
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Very much puzzled at the attack, 
Harvey returned to the office. The hole 
through the map was evidence that the 
bullet had nearly found its mark. 

He took the oil lamp from the table 
and went to the door. At once he made 
a discovery. A high lace boot lay on the 
ground just outside the door. 

Harvey picked it up. After the first 
glance at it, he returned to the table and 
sat down with the boot in his hand. For 
a long time he looked at it, recalling the 
thump against the door jamb that had 
preceded the shot, and the fact that the 
shot had missed at a distance of less than 
twenty feet. He was sure he read the 
testimony of that boot aright. 

Abruptly he arose and walked round 
to Kate Lanning’s room. In response to 
his rap she opened the door. Without 
waiting for her invitation he stepped inside. 

“T brought your boot,’ Miss Lanning,” 
he said quietly, and dropped the boot 
beside its mate upon the floor. 


Kate looked at him with a dazed ex- | 


pression and blinked her eyes as if she 
had difficulty in seeing the intruder. 
Then she sprang close to him, her eyes 
flashing, her hands clenched. 
“What are you doing here?” she cried. 


“Go! Get out of my room! Oh, you— | 


you brute!” 
“Why, Miss Lanning—you—” 
“Never mind!” ; 
voice, but its very. softness was ominous, 
and her half closed eyes were danger 
signals. “You leave my room—you— 
it wasn’t enough to flirt with that cheap 


half breed girl—you - to tell me who | 


I can be seen with! lon’t you worry! 
I wasn’t thinking of you when I threw 
that shoe. I’m sorry—I wish I’d let him 
kill you!” 

She tried to stamp her foot and failed. 
She made one more effort to show a fight- 
ing front, then threw herself upon the bed 
and sobbed hysterically. Harvey went 
quietly out and closed the door. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 








Driving Home at Night 


By Medora V. Petrie 


Swift as we fled along the road, the twilight followed faster, 
It veiled the sky and foothills with its dusky, silver smoke. 

The painted rose and gold were gone; the artist sun, their master, 
Had sunk behind the mountains and the far small stars awoke. 


Our headlights’ flaming pencils went to meet the moon before us, 
And now and then the raucous horn spat out a blurted word, 


But soothing all the stillness with a whispered, chanting chorus 


Of perfect parts at work within, the eager motor purred. 


Now hushed at widely circling curves where gravel drummed the 


fender, 


Now singing up across the hills, or checked and throbbing slow, 
When golden eyes of homing cars we met and passed, would render 
The roadway all uncertain with their sudden, stabbing glow. 


So held entranced in motion’s spell upon a magic highway, 
Through velvet-fingered darkness of the summer night we sped, 
Until remembered palm-trees beckoned down a shadowed _byway, 
And through its depths we saw the little lights of home ahead. 
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FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
ILL show reduction taking place in 11 days or money re- 
funded, The reducer (not electrical) reduces unsightly parts 
awe reducing only where you wish to lose and the Lawton 
ethod Dissolves and Eliminates superfluous fat from the system, 
Easily followed directions do not require exercises, starving, 
medicines or treatment; not only rids you of fat but improves 
appearance and general health, 
Brings Physical and Mental Vigor 
and enables you to regain and retain your normal weight. Dr. 
Lawton (shown in picture) reduced from 211 ,to 152 lbs.; this re- 
ducer and genuine method have been the means whereby a great 
number of fat people through the United States and elsewhere 
have easily gotten rid of unhealthy, disfiguring fatty tissue, with- 
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fr “ whether 10 or 100 pounds ove ght, look better and feel better. The com- 
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The 
Green-Eyed 
Mother 


Pity the Woman Whose 
Sons Are in Love 


By Frances Wierman 


OW happy I was in the als pos- 

session of my sons’ affections! 

Handsome, bright, manly and 

affectionate they were; and I 
was proud of them, and glad to think 
their hearts were all mine. Alas! How 
women deceive themselves! Just a few 
days ago I discovered that their hearts 
were in the keeping of others. It was a 
shock to learn that my two sons were in 
love. 

Now I know why Oldest Son lingers re- 
luctantly on the steps till almost time for 
the last bell. It was not that he could 
spend a few more minutes with me, but 
that he might see his lady-love cross the 
vacant lot to school. 

Oldest Son is not in the least bashful 
over his love affair. With eager fingers 
he points to me his sweetheart. She is 
just his age, and her name is Gretchen 
Oberholtzer. Oldest Son informs me that 
she used to be a German; but, since the 
war, she is an American, and has spit on 
the Kaiser’s picture. Oldest Son was 
present at this ceremony, and he tells me 
it was then that the dart of love entered 
his heart. 

Gretchen is short and fat. Too fat! 
Her legs, in their short socks, resemble 
tree-trunks. Her round red cheeks are 
like apples. Her flaxen hair stands out in 
tight Praids tied with bright blue ribbons. 

As she approaches our house Gretchen’s 
steps lag and her pale blue eyes roll about 
looking for Oldest Son. She catches my 
eye and instantly a demure look covers 
her face. She wears the same expression 
as a cat that has been at the cream. Old- 
est Son stoutly proclaims that Gretchen 
is his ideal of feminine beauty. 

It is not considered proper for a young 
gentleman of ten years to walk to school 
beside his Chosen One, so Oldest Son 
crosses the lot twenty feet behind Gret- 

chen. Every few steps he emits a blood- 


| curdling yell, at which Gretchen turns 


and rolls her saucer eyes at him. I watch 
the two out of sight. I am disappointed 
at my son’s choice. But is any mother 


| ever satished with her son’s choice? 


| reticent than his brother. 


Second Son is also in love. He is more 
It is only by 
bribing that I learn his lady-love’s name 


| is Martha Hodge. 


| Own sex. 


Martha is a valiant champion of her 
She scorns boys in general, and 


| any infringement of her rights is heavily 


| avenged at recess periods. 


Second Son 
is six years old and Martha is five. There- 
fore Martha is in Kindergarten.. No 
doubt she is flattered—in spite of her 
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noisy femininism—by attentions from a 
first grade boy. She accepts offers of bread 
and peanut butter, and is an enthusiastic 
rooter for Second Son in his numerous 
battles. This in encouraging. On the 
other hand, she kicks him on the shins. 
He is in doubt as to whether this is a good 
sign, and I am unable to tell him. If 
Second Son is the only one she kicks, I 
would consider it encouraging. But if she 
kicks all the young men of her acquaint- 
ance on the shins, then he is one among 
many. At any rate his heart is hers. 
When he talks of Martha his sensitive face 
glows. I feel a tugging at my heart 
strings—I am jealous. 

I look into the future and know that 
Gretchen and Martha are but the first in 
a long procession of sweethearts. To me 
they will seem only fat, noisy girls. Butto 
my sons they will be angels and fairies— 
beautiful embodiments of their dreams. 

I turn for consolation to Youngest Son, 
who is just eighteen months old. His af- 
fections I am certain are all mine. To be 
sure in the daytime he is very independent. 
He refuses to be cuddled, and at any 
demonstration he slides stiffly off my lap. 
When his brothers return from school he 
shoves me aside impatiently to be with 
his own kind. At meal-times he comes 
after me noisily, and in cases of splinters 
and bumps he consents to sit bolt upright 
on my lap and roar in a deafening manner. 

But there is one small space of time 
when he is really all mine. That is when 
the sun has disappeared behind the hills. 
The air grows suddenly cool, and on the 
curbs the children point to the bold moon 
and the Big Dipper. Then Youngest Son 
comes with arms raised, 

“Take ’oor baby!” 

I take my baby. His fat hands touch 
my face caressingly. He lays his head 
against me and I can read on his hair the 
history of the day. Apparently a sample 
of everything he has eaten and played 
with has stuck to his yellow mop. He 
looks up with heavy eyes, the baby blue 
of which is fast turning to pale gray. 

“Muvver’s boy!’ he says to me. I say 
nothing to him. I am perfectly happy, for 
with him—at least for a while—I need not 
be jealous of any other woman! 





Two Moods 


By Ethel Veva King 


Two little moods with me abide: 
And one is shimmering with light 
In opalescent hues so bright 

She fills the room, nor can she hide 

Her shining robes, her filmy wings, 

Her sandals gold, her soul that sings. 


The other wears a gown of gray: 
Her eyes are dim with unshed tears, 
She listens to the tramping years, 
Or sighs for some forgotten May. 
Among the shadow ghosts she steals, 
And by some little dream-grave kneels, 


Two little moods I live between, 
And both to me are dear and fair, 
Sometimes the one is mistress there; 
Sometimes the other one is queen: 
One heart that weeps, one soul that sings, 
One mood in gray and one with wings. 
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CAMPBELL’S 


SOIL CULTURE MANUAL 
DRY FARMING LIBRARY 


Are you a dry farmer—and have you had a failure or a partial failure of crops? If 
the drouth of last year or the reer before caught you and cut the yield of your crops down 
to the bone, you should not risk another year without a copy of Campbell's Soil Culture 
Manual. It may be the means of saving your crop the next time. 

We have now in stock the third edition of this wonderful book. More than fifteen 
thousand copies have been sold. 

The first edition was published in 1907 and exhausted within a very short time. It was 
the first book to deal directly with the principles of dry farming, and immediately found 
its way to all parts of the world. It has been translated into Russian, German and Hun- 
garian, a compliment seldom given to any American work. 


An Authority on Scientific (Dry) Farming 


As Campbell is without question the greatest living authority on dry farming as it is 
practiced in the semi-arid sections of the United States, so this manual is not only the 
first but the last word on the subject. There are other books written ~- college mare 
fessors on dry farming, but most of their knowledge is second hand, having been bor- 
rowed from Oe rm and other pioneers in the actual DRY FARMING game. 

Campbell's Soil Culture Manual is a practical, not a theoretical book. It was written 
for the farmer and is expressed in language that any one can read and understand. In 
it you will find answered nearly every question that will come up in your experience with 
dry land farming. 

The text of the second edition has been rewritten and enlarged by Richard A. Haste, 
editor of Campbell's Scientific Farmer. The chapters have been rearranged and much 
new matter introduced, bringing the text right up to date. Notwithstanding the high 
cost of book paper, the price of the new edition remains the same as the old—$2.50, 
postage paid to any part of the world. 


Dry Farming Library of Twenty Books 


We also publish a dry farming library consisting of twenty books in pepe cover each 
from 32 to 64 pages. These books treat every subject covered by a complete soil tillage 


library. Price $10.00. 
A Special Offer 


We are going to make a special offer on this library from now until December, of $10.00, 
which includes Campbe!l’s Soil Culture Manual and one year’s subscription to the Scien- 
tiflc Farmer either new or a renewal. 

A complete Soil Tillage, or Dry Farming library for $10.00. 

Can you beat it? Send in your order now while the offer lasts and save $3.50. 


Address 


THE SCIENTIFIC FARMER 


BILLINGS, 
MONTANA 
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Genuine Orange Pekoe ? 


[7 has nothing to do with oranges. ‘Orange Pekoe” is simply an oriental term 
to denote one of the different gradings of tea. And here is the point you should 
keep in mind when you buy Orange Pekoe Tea—there are three distinct gradings: 








Flowery Orange Pekoe (tea of very finest quality) 

Broken Orange Pekoe (tea of very choice quality) 

Orange Pekoe (tea of average quality) 
The first two grades are very much’superior to ordinary Orange Pekoe. Ridgways 
Genuine Orange Pekoe is the finest tea procurable, because it is composed only of 
the Flowery and Broken Orange Pekoes. 
Some teas marked ‘‘Orange Pekoe’’ have a very small proportion of Orange Pekoe. 
Right there is the value in getting Genuime Orange Pekoe. 
The way to make sure of Genuine Orange Pekoe, without any doubt about it, is 
to insist firmly upon Ridgways Genuine Orange Pekoe. Then you are certain to 
enjoy the superb flavor, the exquisite bouquet vou should rightfully expect in this 
superior tea. Order definitely by name and insist upon getting it. Ridgways 


GOLD LABEL Genuine Orange Pekoe. 
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